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C. HEIN 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


Summer Sessions, The New York College of Music and the New York American Conservatory of Music; co-director, with A. Fraemcke, of the 
Foregoing Institutions ; Conductor of Male Singing Societies of New York, Newark, Elizabeth, Staten Island, etc. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 





Canwecier Hatt, New Yorn. 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
s bl Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
shy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 


New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 


Address Brook School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





JACQUES 5. DANIELSON 
‘ P{ANO INSTRUCTION 


Assistant to the late Raragt Joserry 
{Carnegie Hall } 
Studios 1 Steinway Hall j New York ; 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall, New York 





EDWARD E, TREUMANN, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 


(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col. 


MME. 


Management 
Vocal Studio 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mail address: 





ROGERS, 
BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 


New York, 
Telephone: 


FRANCIS 
CONCERT 


144 East 6and Street, 
610 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Tel. 1350 Circle. 


626 Carnegie Hall. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Address personally, 8 West orst St, 
Phone 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3¢96. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwue, Anna E. Zieoren, Director. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant, 





ro JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
resp 
For " particulars apply to 
yo Carnegie Hall - » £54 West s7th St. 
T Circle 1472. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
142 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 





Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 











——_—— 





Mas. Henry Smock Mise Susan S. 


Positive Expert 
Breath Con- BO-LC®: Secesing. ‘ 
Fen Ferfet §=VOCAL STUDIOS languages.’ 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 


Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





ROGER®, 


Lectures and recitals. 


WALTER L. BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: a1o FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 38a. 





HELEN ETHEL 
M-Y ER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
Carnegie Hall. 


EDMUND J. 


Summer term in Seattle. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH, 
New studio will be opened in the Fall. 
Address for the Summer, care Musica Courter, 





GruseppE CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


Late of. Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: as7 West 1ogth Street, 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1aa Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


San Francisoo............ April rat to October ret 
Personal Address, Hotel Fairmont 
Bow. Vosk Clty. ccccctcceccccess from October 1st 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR ‘A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically tought Gammensteily put into prac- 


Large Public—Small pw de ‘Classe now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


ase Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
will receive a — o_o mF, pupils. 


" New York City. 








Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cona. 





Residence Studio, 337 West 8sth Street, near 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yo: Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 142g Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 





DUDLEY BUCK 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

50 West 67th Street - - - - 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 

Special Summer Course from June 1 to Sept, 1. 


New York 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


111 E, 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctonr Neicusornoop Symenony Orcuestaa, 


Dieector East Sipe House Setrriament Music 
ScHoo., 


Teacuer or Viotin Ensemaie, Tuzony Music. 
Orchestral Tule Sohaet, 64 Carnegie Hall, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the ‘Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Set 9 Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
+ FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Carrat, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 

Te ephone, 268 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 
Special summer terms for “students and teachers. 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, M. A. 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave, and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT, 
76 East 86th St. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teachi and 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and » 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


ont. 








BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS. 


Style Finish, Oratorio and Somg Repertoire 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Coleambue 





rors 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


INCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
sles yo 121st St., N. ¥. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
01 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday aud Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American on Ae Soprano 

Open for Concert an eaed: teanamments: 
Studio for Voice. ¢ Range and Repertoire. 

222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
Pittsbargh Management: Frances G. Weller, Union Arcade, Pittsburgh 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs, HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


NEW YORK 


June 20, 























62 West ‘on Street 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


care WILLARD "1 


162s KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDIGE BLYE tis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
Special course in voice placement, 
Respiration. Pupils pre or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MASEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAG VAN GROVE “‘xccompenisr™ 























Diction, 





Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


oe WILD Esc 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








REGINA 


HASSLER-FOX 


MEZZO" CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West 111th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway N., Y. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


{RUEMMEL!|: 


a Ce Mo. 








Kaabe Piano Used 








2108 Lanne | > help 
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Oratorio ao heottet Concerts | 
Helen va, Fine Arte Bi Bidg., Chicago 


: : RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 
Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


MME. 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of gerne Songs.” 


i140 W. 60th St., Y. 
Tel. : Columbus 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave., 


ow: PLEGK 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, all Hall, Chicago 


Mine. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. REGINA de SALES) « 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 7 E. 87th St., Phone Lenox 2880 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 
Fulton County Choral 
Soctety of 


Gloversville and Johnstown, 


New York 
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DEPT. OF MUSIC 


Huates Se eee 
Tel, aaee eee 





























CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


24 WEST 7stu ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





= MURPHY 5 


TEN O 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert 


1 West 34th Street, New Y. 


COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicalse,ete, 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9°20 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 





3 


Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Art or Stwatne 


Indorsed Chaliapin, B 
Sammarco, ule Didar, Senn 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
e] Carnegie Hall, New York City 








Ralph C O xK 


Fearn, Se 
Studio 31, "Metrepefitan we Pouce Building 
roadway, 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER OF pl gS 





penne Aes 


HERMAN :KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Vocal and Piano 
erts and Lectures 


147 West i1ith Street - 
Phone Cotedenl » st 











New York 





BONC! 


SAYS: 


wsatnadaet st tae st 
uabane VALERL Theres no wice defect tat ‘an 
not be corrected by her ability. 3-5-%. aa bad 
—-Lt not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 





1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 














Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VIOLA COLE 





MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Masagemeat: ALM A YOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 














WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


tatarte HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: Sr. Paut. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 
goort Sheridan Road, - 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts ‘ine Arts Building 
MEZ20- 


Fo TE R CONTRALTO 


H = HAR S RIET 
Address: S I Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Rerertorre, Conceat, Oratorio, Orgra 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances C. Weller, 981 Union Arexde 











Chicago, f1. 





_Chicago 











"CHICAGO, ILL. 


TENOR 


AMERICAN 


612 Fine Arts Fine Arts | oF 


LEON RICE 


AMERICAN 
or aieak Broadway bor 86th Street, a... oe City 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan’ Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 











HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 


$22 Fine Arts Bidg., Residence Phone: 8961 Edgewater 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 











is successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charles 

Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many cthers 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





MARIE TIFFANY 


Metropolitan Opera Com: 
109 Weat 45th Street New "York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT. PIANIST 


M t: = May Smith, 
‘pe eee 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorie, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street, New York 








THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 
An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, California. 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Summer Course 
June 15 


Studie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 








VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














, Amer. J 
ep iolman’ Archon of Be df Bephe on 
ntington Avenue, Boston, M: 


ee FP Len 


“ H, A. Grant s noted teaching gives postive 
breath control and increases the range. It has 
restored and many injured voices into 
artistic successes. Send fuse. of of his famous 
“Pen Works on Singing.” W. Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musica! Courier. 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Available for Lectures om Opera and 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 651 CIRCLE 








4 
Heiter DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST 
Special Summer Classes, June 15 to September 1 
61) W. 127th Street, N.Y. City Telephone Morningside 7357 


~» MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 41, 
1435 Secatees, New York. 


LONGY SGHOOL dosratin 












































MUSICAL COURIER 


s MARGOLIS ix 


528 Riverside Brive, 8.1. Phone, Morningside 4863 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


AXEL SIMONSEN 





























= 3 Hemenway Street, Boston, 1 Lo Amgoles CELLO VIRTUOSO Os, 
Gordan Cxmphl 
| Gata, wh anid i HERBERT MILLER Suton Barttone 
JOA AAPL 716 Fine Arte Building 
J. WARREN Condecter — Coach — Accompanist 
BB eerie | ROY PAM BROWN 


Available to Artiste on Tour in Middle West 


# CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, BN. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


JOHN RANKL ici. 


ORATORIO. RECITAL-PUPILS 
400 Fine Arte Bidg. Chicago 
Phone: Bsa4 Wabash 


uo DILLING 


HARPIST 
433 West 8sth Street, New York 
s, P wthiader'sLe dge, Coc eae 
cl & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 








. ; € 
Mat ‘looms 


REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 
Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Summer Address: : PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








2 = offer good vocal or pore ortiste 

veal opportunities to appear throughout the 

Ur te “ “Sta tes with Mortimer saghen. ortrayals 

of "Dic ckens’ Characters in Costume. Hats D. 

Yo ouna, Secretary, 7o West 68th Street, New York, 
Phone Columbus 7479. 


: ASCHENFELDER 


Vecal end Piano I 
Studios: 161 West 7let Street, New York 

















The war 
on the ocean front 
Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 


offers unusual attractions during 
Spring and Summer Seasons. Lux- 
urious lobbies, spacious verandas, 
restful sun parlors and superb mu- 
sic. A palatial residence for those 


seeking rest and recreation, 
American and European Plans 


Illustrated literature and terms mailed. 


Garage with accommodations for 
chauffeurs. 














Assistant to the late BMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Fupts ) Resepene Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 


EMIL J. POLAK 


t and Coach 
601 WEST 1680 STREET. WEW YORK «PHONE AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107 National 
ermanea" Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, P 

















June 20, 1918 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ge sage a deers by ee 


@ Its continued wee in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ery tone 
qualities and durability 3 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, (Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 














BRADBURY 


1854——_NEW YORK——1918 
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CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 


226 West 78th T8th § St., N.Y. 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 











CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








J. C. UNGERER 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER at 
ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK CITY 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART {) Suaae oe 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapel, Director 








WELTMAN ( 


CONSERVATR | 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Music School with a personality. 
Write for Year Book Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass, 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 


SOPRANO 


“The singer with tears in the voice.” 














Two appearances with Caruso within 
year “Both a marked triumph.” 











Reengaged New York Mozart Society 


Engaged as Soloist Biltmore Morning 
Masicales 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 

















We are willing to stake our reputation as music critics on the antets possibilities of the Military 


Orchestra.—Musical Courier, May a, 1918. 


LAMPE’S MILITARY ORCHESTRA 


BARRY C. DAVIS, Manager 


Por particulars address J, B. Lampe, 219 West 46th Street, N. Y. 


J, DYDEWALT LAMPE. Conductor 














DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


“Strongest Faculty'in’the’Middle West” 
Faculty of over fifty unsurpassed equipment. 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 

For Catalog address Business Manager. 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 




















The 
House of 
Taylor 





| 















600 Rooms 
400 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 


facing street, southern exposure, 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The, Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 






NEW YORK 






Shopping or Business 






157 Pleasant Rooms, 
with Private Bath, 
$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms, 
with Private Bath, 








* $3.00 PER DAY 














HOTEL 


Marie Antoinette 
66th St. & Broadway, New York 


A House of Most Refined 
Atmosphere. 
Noted for Its Cuisine. 
European Plan. 


H. Stanley Green, Managing Director 











Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 





USIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOO 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler 51 W. 76th St.. N. Y. 





[macee: 
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Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN PIANIST 
Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 
Now at 49 St. Spor we Teszaee New York City 

8500 Morningside 


: REUTER 


H 62S. Psi ce. Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


PIETRO A. YON 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND 
DEALERS HOLD CONVENTIONS 


Adoption of New Scale of Marked Prices and Discounts 
Favored by Both Organizations—German 
Titles to Be Barred 


The annual convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Music Dealers took place, as stated in last week’s 
MusicaL Courter, at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, on 
Monday and Wednesday, June 10 and 12. On Tuesday, 
June 11, the annual convention of the Music Publishers’ 
Association of the United States took place at the Hotel 
Astor. A number of the leading sheet music dealers are 
also members of the publishers’ organization, and the two 
conventions are regularly held in con- 
junction with each other. 


The Sheet Music Dealers 


The convention of the sheet music 
men opened on Monday morning, June 
10, with the annual report of the retiring 
president, Charles W. Homeyer, of Bos- 
ton, in which he specially emphasized the 
necessity of a standardization of dis- 
counts. R. W. Heffelfinger, of Los An- 
geles, secretary and treasurer of the or- 
ganization, then submitted his annual re- 
port. He stated that the addition of 
thirty-seven new members -had brought 
the membership up to 150, all leading 
dealers of the country. He predicted a 
good year for the trade, notwithstanding 
the war, and laid stress or the necessity 
of sustaining net profits. 

The committee appointed last year to 
look into the matter of the preparation 
of a general catalogue of all music as 
issued, similar to the catalogue of the 
book publishing business now in exist- 
ence, reported that the idea was an ex- 
cellent one, but doubted the practicability 
of undertaking it at the present time, 
owing to the unfavorable conditions in 
the printing industry. The committee's 
report was accepted. 

The eternal matter of discounts was 
then discussed. As reported in last 
week’s MusicAL Courier, it was voted 
to recommend to the publishers the dis- 
continuance of German titles and German 
text during the war, and also voted that, 
on account of the complaint from smaller 
dealers, no mail packages shall be insured 
unless the consignee so requests. 

In the afternoon the election of officers 
took place, with the following result: 
President, Thomas F, Delaney, of Lyon 
& Healy, Chicago; vice-president, Paul 
A. Schmitt, Minneapolis: secretary and 
treasurer, R. W. Heffelfinger, Los An- 
geles; executive committee, Charles W. 
Homeyer, E. Grant Ege, Walter Fischer, 
W. M. Gamble, G. Elmer Harvey, Robert 
L. White, Edward P. Little, Harold 
Orth, S. Ernest Phillpit, J. M. Priaulx, 
Gustave Schirmer, Clayton F. Summy, 
W. H. Witt, Charles S. Willis, Harvey 
Woods; sergeant-at-arms, L. B. Ellert. 

The officers elected, President Delaney 
took the chair and business was resumed. 
It was decided to recommend a one-third 
reduction of output to the publishers, and 
the president was authorized to appoint 
a special committee to work toward the 
recognition of the music trade as an es- 
sential business, with instructions to go 
to Washington if necessary. 


The New Schirmer Price Schedule 
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O. G, Sonneck, representing the firm 
of G. Schirmer, Inc., then announced the 
new price and discount policy which that 
firm is to introduce on July 1. Last week's MUSICAL 
Courter was the first paper to publish and comment upon 
the news of this important innovation in the music pub- 
lishing world, and further editorial notice of it will be 
found in this issue. J. T. Roach, of Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldridge, Inc., also stated that his firm would soon adopt 
a new schedule of discounts for their music books. The 
association went on record as approving these new policies 
after much discussion. ; 


The Government Interested 


Secretary Heffelfinger announced that he had been sum- 
moned to the office of the United States District Attorney, 
but thought that the Government would take no action, 
though it was evident that some complaint had been re- 
ceived in regard to prices, discounts, etc. 

_ Following this, J. L. Bratton, who has just become pub- 
licity manager for G. Schirmer, Inc., gave an intensely 
interesting and informative address on publicity for the 
music publisher and dealer, which was listened to by the 
convention with great interest. 

An entertainment committee, consisting of J. M. Priaulx, 
C. T. Willis and J. T. Roach, was appointed, and Mr. 


Chairman of the 3 
ead of the music festival at the Metropolitan Opera House, on Monday evening, June 10, 3 a 
= helped to realize $50,000 for the fund. 
appeared were Paul Althouse, Pietro Audisio, Angelo Bada, Enrico Caruso, Hipolito Lazaro, 
Martinelli, John McCormack and 
Elman, Harold Bauer, Leon Rothier, 
Claudia Muzio, Lenora Sparkes, Antonio Scotti, Anna Case, 
Pasquale Amato, Jose Mardones, Andres de Segurola and Adamo Didur 
Opera House chorus sang. Roberto Moranzoni, Pierre Monteux, Giulio Setti and Gennaro 
i Ethel Barrymore recited. The concert was for the purpose 
of purchasing musical instruments for Uncle Sam's sailors and marines. 


Papi, were among the conductors. 


Priaulx explained that the entertainments this year would 
be on the Dutch treat principle, as the Greater New York 
Music Dealers’ and Publishers’ Association had invested 
its usual entertainment fund in a Liberty Bond. A vote 
of thanks to retiring President Homeyer was passed, and 
on Wednesday he was presented with a silver vase suit- 
ably inscribed. 


The Publishers’ Convention 


The annual convention of the publishers opened on 
Tuesday morning, June 11, at the Hotel Astor, with Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Woodman, of the O. Ditson Company, 
Boston, in the chair. In his opening address he advo- 
cated an intelligently directed reduction in the output of 
music. Secretary-Treasurer E. T. Paull reported the asso- 
ciation in excellent financial condition, despite the war. 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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FRANCES ALDA, 


National Committee of Music of the Woman's Naval Service, 


It wasa real tenor night, 


Lucien Muratore. Other artists 
Mabel Garrison, 


Minnie Egener, 
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WORCESTER TO HAVE AN 
ALL-AMERICAN FESTIVAL 


The Sixty-first Annual Affair to Employ Only Ameri- 
can Artists in American Works—Dr. Arthur Mees 
Will Conduct Large Chorus and Orchestra— 

Prominent Soloists—The Programs “ 


The sixty-first annual Worcester Music Festival will be 
held in Mechanics’ Hall, September 30 to October 4, 1918. 
There will be a departure from the usual arrangement of 
programs and in the artists selected for the festival. 
Owing to the country being at war, it has been decided 
from patriotic motives to make this an American festival, 
comprising only the works of American composers, ren- 
dered entirely by American artists. This is the first time 
that a scheme of similar magnitude has been attempted, 
and the Worcester County Musical Association welcomes 
the opportunity of being the first to prove that a series 
of five concerts may be given consisting of all-American 
music. The same high standard will be maintained that 
has characterized past festivals. The plan has met with 

(Continued on page 12.) 


who, 
since among those who 


were 
Sophie Braslau, Giuseppe de 
Marie Mattfeld, 
The Metropolitan 


PITTSBURGH'S SEASON 
OF SUMMER OPERA 


Stars from Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Rosters 
Thrill—A Chat with Francis Maclennan—Other 
Artists—Local Items = 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 1a, 1918. 
Harry Davis has drawn from all the large opera organi- 
zations of America for his Pittsburgh company. Some 
of the singers have been members of the Metropolitan 
forces for a number of years. To hear them here in the 
operas that are so nationally popular is a real treat. 
The farewell week of the festival season of French 
and Italian opera opened with Verdi's “Aida,” this opera 
to be alternated with Flotow’s “Martha.” 


“Aida” 


Florence Easton’s singing in the title 
role stood out in all of its beauty through 
the entire opera. Her high tones were 
rich and full, with free execution. Not- 
withstanding the fact that Miss Easton 
had sung in many performances the pre 
vious week, as well as at a heavy re- 
hearsal the day previous, her voice did 
not show the effect of fatigue, but held 
to its usual brilliancy and flexibility. Not 
alone vocally does Miss Easton deserve 
commendation; her dramatic ability is of 
the very highest standard, and with 
the two arts one has no desire to hear 
a better Aida than Miss Easton 

As Amneris, Alice Gentle was excel 
lent. It was in this character that she 
had every opportunity to dispiay her vo 
cal and dramatic ability. Her voice, of 
wide range and lovely quality, used artis 
tically with her acting, added more honors 
to her already established reputation, well 
earned in her previous appearances, Miss 
Gentle gives to the character an effective 
dramatic interpretation. Her acting is 
graceful, her voice is flexible, her per 
sonality charming, and with these gifts 
Miss Gentle has placed herself on the 
same high plane of art with the Metro 
politan singers. Both Miss Easton and 
Miss Gentle received many curtain calls 
after their solo work. As the King of 
Egypt, Henri Scott was good, This char 
acter does not give him the opportunity 
for so much work as some of the other 
operas, yet he made as much as could 
be made of the King, and his vocal work 
is always enjoyable. Riccardo Martin 
sang the role of Rhadames. Auguste 
Bouilliez gave a very acceptable inter 
pretation of Amonasro. His voice is very 
pleasing and he is one of the most en 
joyed of the baritones. Henry Weldon 
sang the part of Ramfis in good style. 
Viola Robertson as the High Priestess 
and Octava Dua as the Messenger were 
good in their small parts. The chorus 
sang well at this performance, and Josiah 
Zuro conducted the performance in his 
usual good style 


“Martha” 


Tuesday night, “Martha” was presented 
with a superb cast. 

Maggie Teyte, with her beautiful so 
prano voice and dainty little figure, made 
delightful Martha or Lady Harriet 
She was well suited to the character 
Her rendition of “The Last Rose of Sum 
mer” necessitated an encore, and she re 
peated part of the song. Elizabeth Camp 
bell made a delightful Nancy. This opera 
presented a singer new to Pittsburgh au 
diences in the person of Orville Harrold 
Mr. Harrold has a lyric tenor voice of 
beautiful quality, smooth in delivery. His 
acting also is very good. Last, but not 
least, was Henri Scott in the character of Plunkett. Mr 
Scott not only acted as though he enjoyed his part, but 
in an interview with him he admitted that he really did 
enjoy singing in “Martha.” One always enjoys hearing 
Mr. Scott, and to meet him is to make one enjoy his 
voice more. His versatility is remarkable and he never 
fails to make all out of the character he is playing 
Carl Formes sang the part of Sir Tristan in a very ac- 
ceptable manner, making the character amusing and en 
tertaining, both vocally and dramatically. Gustave Meyers 
as the Sheriff of Richmond gave a good account of him- 
self in this part. The chorus work was very well done. 
Signor Sapio conducted in his usual good manner. 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 


as the 


Mischa 


Luca, 


During the week of May 27, the company presented 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” with such singers 
in the cast as Maggie Teyte, Andre Arensen, Henri Scott, 
Desire Defrere, Elizabeth Campbell, Henrietta Delmo, 
Gustave Meyers, Florence Easton, Forrest Lamont, Anna 
Corenti, Viola Robertson, Auguste souilliez, Dora de 
Philippe, Carl Formes, Octava Dua, Alice Gentle, Franeis 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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[ This, the third, lesson in Alberto Jon4s’ series of four 
on Frederick Chopin, takes up, with musical illustra- 
tions, illuminating comment, and suggestions as to in- 
terpretation, the “Revolutionary” etude (C minor, op. 
10, No, 12); the “Butterfly” etude (G flat major, op. 5 
No. 9), and the favorite F sharp major nocturne. 
graphic, stirring pen picture and an exhaustive, inter- 
vretative analysis are given of the “Revolutionary.” A 
uwew light is thrown on the melodic and harmonic struc- 
ture of the “Butterfly.”—Editor’s Note.] 


Etude in C Minor, Op. 10, No. 12 

A crash, a downrushing avalanche that no barrier can 

tay—thus is ushered in the “Revolutionary” study, one 

of the strongest, fiercest, most wildly passionate out- 
bursts ever penned by man. It was composed, accord- 
ing to Fontana and to Karasowski, in Stuttgart, in 
Germany, where Chopin made a brief stay while on his 
vay to Paris, and where the news reached him that 
Warsaw had been invested by the Russians. Karasow- 
ki writes: “Grief, anxiety and despair over the fate of 
his relatives and his dearly beloved father and mother 
filled the measure of his sufferings. Under the influence of 
this mood he wrote the C minor etude, called by many the 
‘Revolutionary’ etude. Out of the mad and tempestuous 
storm of passages for the left hand the melody rises aloft, 
now passionate and anon proudly majestic, until thrills of 
awe stream over the listener and the image is evoked of 
Zeus hurling thunderbolts at the world.” 

Edouard Ganche, the clever and accurate French bi- 
ographer of Chopin, writes in his “La vie de Chopin”: 

Conceived in a whirlwind of fury, the twelfth etude is 
rightly surnamed the ‘Revolutionary.’ Chopin com- 
posed it in Stuttgart, when he heard of Warsaw being 
taken by the Russians. One feels in the wave of vio- 
lence, which, like a hurricane, sweeps through this com- 
position, all the rage and all the hate of the van- 
quished against the conqueror. It is a call to arms, a 
chant of war or of revolution, which makes one thrill 
with sublime enthusiasm. In the bass great runs, per- 
sistent, passionate, while a terse, pregnant melody rises 
proudly, challenging, majestic It is one of the grand- 
est compositions of Chopin.” 

Huneker, the master of epithet and aphorism, who 
is, besides, a cultured, discerning musician, and who, 
with Leonard Liebling, Finck, Philip Hale, Henderson 
and Elson, form a sextet of writers on music of whom 
America may justly be proud, thus expresses his views 
of this study in his “Chopin, the Man and His Music”: 

“Four pages suffice for a background upon which the 
composer has flung with overwhelming fury the darkest, 
the most demoniac expressions of his nature. Here is 
no veiled surmise, no smothered rage, but all sweeps 
along in tornadic passion. Karasowski’s story may be 
true regarding the genesis of this work, but, true or not, 
it is one of the greatest dramatic outbursts in piano 
literature. Great in outline, pride, force and velocity, 
it never relaxes its grim grip from the first shrill dis- 
sonance to the overwhelming chordal close.” 

Technical and Interpretative Suggestions 

All the chords (except those marked p or pp) are to 
he “plaqués,” as the French happily put it; that is to say, 
“stamped,” not merely “played.” It is not necessary 
to bring out very forcefully every note of the runs in 
the left hand. Accent firmly the first A flat (the high- 
est) in the left hand, then play softer, but fast, vehe- 
mently, until the end of the run, where the increasingly 

- louder roll of drums rever- 
berate the far off deep rumble 
of the battle. The three chords 
in the right hand should be given with increasing strength 


x . 4 and violence, and after the last 
pert -4—F— 


and strongest chord both hands 

rush down wildly, and rise 
again in three distinct dynamic groups, the last being, of 
course, the most powerful. 
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CARTHUSIAN CLOISTERS AT VALDEMOSA (OFF THE COAST OF SPAIN). 
The window of the cell occupied by Chopin is just below the cross. 
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Accent firmly and delay on the low C. given by both 
hands. Here begins, so to speak, the drama itself. 
Like a sky hurled wave, the left hand rushes up and 
then dully subsides. The following distribution of this 
TOA MT 
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CHOPIN, 
In 1833, after the lithograph by Vigneron. 
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passage enables the player to obtain the maximum of 
effect with the least expenditure of strength. This 
strength the left hand must husband carefully if the 
composition is to be played throughout with the needed 
impetuosity and power. I therefore recommend the 
following manner of execution. The pedal, of course, 
holds the melody. 

The theme appears now; a ringing, blood stirring, 
defiant cry of protest against tyranny, oppression, in- 
justice. And such agonizing pain in the chords that 
follow! d fon. 
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As it appears at the 


chumann, and other standard masters of piano compositions. 
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THE CHATEAU OF NOHANT, 
present time, This was George Sand’s home, where Chopin first met 
her at the suggestion of Liszt. 







1 and technical, 
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The two smaller figures 





carry far less strength at their apex than the same fig- 


ure covering two octaves, 

Anew the strident call—again and again—and thus 
onward, in a tumultuous, roaring, rising, falling sea of 
sounds. A few brief, ominous lulls, and then rises a 
tidal wave of throbbing, untamed passion, surging 
higher and higher and culminating on a chord of such 
crashing fury that it would seem as if the paroxysm of 
what a great, big, agonized soul can utter has been 
reached. Twice resounds that fearful, heaven storming 
cry of rage, yet such is the inherent nobility and power 
of the initial theme that, when it reappears (this time 
as if wounded) softly, its effect is as potent as ever. 
With the exception of momentary, fleeting major 
chords in measures 27, 28, only somber, stormy minor 
modes have rushed by. Now in measure 65 the vision 
is transformed. In the domineering, majestic tonality 
of G flat major the glorious vision of what Poland 
might have been is illuminated. Such pride and sweep- 
ing breadth! 
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Pao. 
Play broadly, slower than heretofore, with assertive, 


On the last chord the dream sud- 
Nothing but the gloomy, desolate real- 
ity remains. The melody yet sings, but, oh! so sor- 
rowfully, so poignantly! In measures 73 to 77, the left 
hand scurries up and down (think of the last movement 
of the Chopin B flat minor sonata) like the moaning 
wind over the deserted graves of fallen heroes. 

Weare nearing the close of this epopeya. Stricken to 
the depths of the soul, what shall it be—renunciation, 
despair, nirvana—or the reverse? Seven measures be- 
fore the end a rumble in the bass rises, then subsides. 
The end? No—again it is heard; this time it grows 
swiftly, impetuously, carrying the melody with it up- 
ward, unto the ringing, cymbal-like chord of C major. 
A fierce downward rush of both hands, and the final, 
fateful chords are reached. The first two are broad, 
puissant. The two last are rough, short, of incredible 
violence, and, in the words of Huneker, “the end rings 
out like the crack qf creation.” 

Some pianists “practise” this piece; it does their fin- 
gers “good.” Others may succeed in playing it. But 
only those in whose souls the heroic, ardent utterances 
of the mighty tone poet find a fitting response will 
know how to evoke anew the magical vision. 


Etude in G Flat Major, Op. 25, No. 9 

What a lovely, fragrant bit of music fantasy! It will 
not take us long to exhaust its technical and interpre- 
tative possibilities, for you either can play it or you 
can not, and with this brilliant assertion I mean that if 
you have not the necessary wrist and arm technic and 
the accuracy in the basses, and the command over touch 
and dynamics, you must first get them elsewhere. This 
study will not give them to you. It requires them. 

Surely no more original and sui generis composer 
than Chopin ever existed. His creations are truly his 


confident power. 
denly vanishes. 


own, and he could well have said, like Alfred de Mus- 
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set: “Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans 
mon verre,” Yet, that which a prominent writer has 
called the “filiation of great minds” is plainly shown in 
this study. Compare: 
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Sonata 0p.79 
Vivace 
(third movement) 
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A plagiarism, a musical theft, is here out of question. 
Beethoven’s theme may have haunted Chopin and found 
expression, unbeknown 16 him, in this study. How- 
ever, to me it seems that ‘the reason for this striking 
reproduction of Beethoven’s melodic idea lies deeper. 
The melodic and harmonic outline of this theme is found 
very frequently in the exercises of €zerny, who, by the 
way, was a pupil of Beethoven (“Forty Daily Exer- 
cises,” No. 12, measures 12 to 19; “School of Virtuoso,” 
No. 28, measures 31 to 34, etc.), and is only the har- 
monization of the descending major scale. 





_ As useful preparatory exercises I ‘recommend the 
following: 














etc 














But remember to always play with a loose, relaxed 
shoulder and a light touch of forearm, as well as of 
wrist. The octaves in the bass, in measures 25 to 36. 
should be brought out forcefully. What phrasing and 
an appropriate annotation can do is shown by a com- 
parison of the Kullak and the Klindworth versions: 


Allegro assai d ‘ 
leqgiera 4 












A glance suffices to show that the apparent simplicity 
of Kullak’s annotation, which is the reproduction of 
Chopin’s, is not so apt as Klindworth’s to present clear- 
ly the melodic outline. The very technical task be- 
comes easier with Klindworth’s version. Im measure 


39 Klindworth writes: 
oumye. 





This accented D flat in the bass (which may be held 
for several measures) is not found in several didactic 
editions, yet is it of undeniably great effect. A ritar- 
dando in measures 33 and 36 will enhance the general 
effect and is good agogic advice. 

Is there any need to say that the end should be played 
as deftly as possible pp, and with the soft pedal down 
and without loud pedal? Indeed, not. But this re- 
member: You must not give (it mer happen unbe- 
known to you) an accent on the very last sixth in the 
right hand, nor must you make a ritardando; finish well 
in time. And yet this: You must be able to play this 
etude, without stopping, three times in succession, in 








MUSICAL COURIER 
accordance with the trusty ‘and tried maxim of Hans 
von Bilow, that “one should be able to accomplish 
three times in the studio that which has to be done once 
on the stage.” Thus only will you be able to play it in 


ublic with unconcerned ease, and able also to repeat 
t, if your rendition of it has pleased sufficiently. 
Nocturne in F Sharp Major 
Why this nocturne? Indeed, I do not know but that 
another would have been just as good a choice. They 
are all gems. But I have found that, since the average 
piano pupil knows that the double notes in the bar- 
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carolle like G major nocturne cannot be lingered upon 
as long as you please, but require a fine, fleet, smooth, 
double note technic; that the nocturne in E flat major 
is played only by little schoolgirls, or by eminent vio- 
linists; that the one in. D flat, although very beautiful, 
is also very long; that the one in C minor is far more 
of a symphonic poem written for piano than a_ noc- 
turne, and that the octaves must be played much too 
rapidly and forcefully for personal comfort; that, in 
some compositions, too much “personal equation” is 
required, that is to say, beauty of and command over 
tone prodiction, poetic feeling and insight, the gift and 
habit of a fine musical prosody, whereas in other com- 
positions the music seems to speak alone; since then 
the F sharp major nocturne has become a great favorite 
with him, for it is short, melodious, and the rhythmical 
difficulty of the middle part is not insuperable. 

Read what Louis Ehlert, the often quoted writer on 
the works of Chopin, says of this nocturne: “The F 
sharp major nocturne seems inseparable from cham- 
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CHOPIN, 
After a water color by Maria Wodzinska made from life 
at Marienbad in the summer of 1836. 
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pagne and truffles. It is a sort of dessert art, a splen- 
did luxury to be dispensed with, perhaps, but to be 
deprecated by none who value the more, dainty features 
of artistic enjoyment.” That reference to the intimate 
relationship between our nocturne and. champagne and 
truffles will make many a worthy piano student scratch 
his head. Still, we must not take too seriously the wit- 
ticisms of a self confessed epicure. The F sharp major 
nocturne can thrive extremely well on less costly fare. 
The first care in playing a nocturne (which title 
means a piece suggestive of the night, or of twilight) 
is not to “sing” it with too loud, or brilliant, a tone. 
veiled, soft, liquid tone for the melody, a very, very soft 
accompaniment, are the first requisites. All editions 
give an accent on the opening note, A sharp, and I sup- 
pose (I have not seen it) that the manuscript of Chopin 
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has it. As a rule, it is a fault of good musical prosody 
to accent an initial weak beat when the metrically 
Stronger first beat that follows is not to be accented, 
However, in this case an exception may, indeed, be 
made, provides that this initial accent is not one of 
strength, but of slightly lingering emphasis. 

The three C sharps under the staff are not to be graded 
alike dynamically; the third requires a very slight sep- 
aration from the first two C sharps, for it is the founda- 
tion of the subsequent melodic figure; the last C sharp, in 
the staff, which concludes the melodic design, must not 
bé accented: 
(4-4) 






















In the immediately. following repetition of this mu- 
sical idea slightly aecent the D natural, and observe 
that thereby results a group of five notes, which quin- 
tuplet forms, later, the structural background of the 
middle part. Again, for the third time, appears the 
theme, but in another, higher, key, and it requires now 
more volume of tone and increasingly more warmth, 
for it culminates on the apex of the whole period, the 
F sharp, from whence we again subside into the soft, 
elegiac mood of the beginning, 

In the cadenzalike passages 


et 
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start lingering with singing tone on the first two or 
three notes, and speed on, softly, with dainty, gossamer- 
like touch and swift, deft, sparkling virtuosity, singing 
the last few notes before the C sharp under the staff. 

It-is not within the province of this “lesson” to give 
an,explanation ef the simultaneous execution of two 
different rhythms, such as occurs in the passages that 
now follow. I may, at some future time, devote an 
entire lesson to the elucidation of rhythmical problems. 
Suffice it now to say that in the present case a rigid, 
strict observance of the rhythm of two notes against 
five is not so necessary, because the swaying, passionate 
character of the music allows more freedom in the 
blending of the two contending elements. 

Many a pianist fails to perceive the difference be- 
tween the smooth continuity of the quintuplets in the 
first eight measures of the “Doppio Movimento” and 
the halting, gasping declamation which the dot be- 
tween the first and second notes lends to all the quin- 
tuplets, from measure 9 of the “Doppio Movimento” 
until its twenty-fourth measure 

Observe the harmonic and declamatory significance 
of the D natural in the bass. Mark it well in every 
measure, 


DoppioMovimente_ __—— 




















h . 

Like an ominous bell, tolling the knell of foreboding 
evil, of threatening disaster, this D, the foundation of a 
triton chord which lasts for fully six measures, leads to 
wild wailings, where grief and distress are expressed 
with dolorous reiteration and where the dramatic cul- 
mination of the whole poem is reached: 














Ehlert’s champagne and truffles seem 


Verily, Mr. : 
Flippancy and badinage 


strangely out of place here! 
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where the Ode to Grief is sung in such poignant, heart- 
stricken accents! 

With hushed, soft accents bring back the first theme. 
| would advise playing it now with soft pedal, and not 
io “sing” the theme, from its reappearance until the 
tenth measure from the end. In measure 9, from the 
emphasize, through delay and strength, the cul- 
the melodic and lyrical context;.and in 
measure 6, from the end, let the softly descending 
broken thirds melt evanescently, lingering, into the 
coda, in ineasure § from the end. 

Slightly emphasize the melodiousness of the bass in 
the first two measures of the coda 


voy gy Bch te ti 


and end Bie) lingering on the last note of this evanes- 
cent dream of bygone joys and sorrows. 

[The next (and provisionally last) lesson on Frederick 
Chopin, by Alberto Jon4s, is devoted mostly to the 
scherzo in B flat minor. It is safe to assert that the emi- 
nent Spanish pianist has given us the most thorough, 
masterful and interesting interpretative analysis of this 
celebrated composition ever penned. It forms a fitting 
close to this serial of four lessons on Chopin. Mr. Jonas 
will resume his “Lessons on Piano Masterpieces,” pub- 
tished exciusively in the Musical Courier, next Septem- 

er. 


, 
end, 
mination of 


Ysaye’s Son Decorated 


With the honor which went to Eugen Ysaye in the 
plendid success of the Cincinnati May Festival, which he 
conducted, came another, undoubtedly far more deeply felt, 
the decoration of his son, Anton, by the Belgian Govern- 


ment for bravery on the field of battle. 

The sorrows of Ysaye in the present war have been deep 
and painful. Not only has his home in Brussels been taken 
possession of by the Germans, but his charming villa in 
Godine, near Namur, where he was accustomed to spend 


his summers, and where violinists from all over the world 
visited him to receive instruction, has been completely dev- 
astated. The earnings of his life’s career invested in 
Belgian securities and banks also have been pre-empted by 
the Germans, according to report. Two sons who an- 
swered the call of their country have fallen in battle, while 
the wife to whom he is devotedly attached and from whom 
he is separated by the exigencies of his career, has found 
refuge at Nice in the south of France as remote as pos- 
sible from the scene of actual warfare. 

Some solace for these misfortunes has been found by 
the artist in his appointment as conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. There he will continue a line 
of endeavor to which he has long been devoted, that of 
conducting, and be able to carry on some of his favorite 
musical activities, the giving of chamber music concerts 
and teaching classes in interpretation. 
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“THE MAGIC OF YOUR EYES” SUNG 
IN MANY CITIES 











Hundreds of letters have been received by M. Witmark 
& Sons, the New York publishers, from musicians all over 
the country, in which they express their approval of Ar- 
thur A, Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes.” 

The following are only a few of the many received: 


Chicago, Jil. 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” is the kind of song we turn to when 


we have outgrown the “rag.” find “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
very much liked wherever it is sung. : 
(Signed) F. M. Covier. 
I want to tell you how much pleasure I was able to give the 
hospital at the gt Lakes yesterday with “The 


“boys” in the 
Signed) Grace BIL.ines, 


Magic of Your Eyes.” 


New York City. 

I like the song immensely and will surely use it extensively on 
my next Australian tour, (Signed) Paut Duravtt. 

I should be very happy to receive a copy in the different keys 


and will put it on my program. I think there is a great demand 
for songs of this kind and it certainly would afford me much pleas- 
ure to use it, (Signed) Racee Leecn Sreaner. 


You may be sure that I will use it whenever possible. 


Two of my pupils have already procured it. 


(Signed) Georce Sweet. 


Scranton, Pa. 
I use your song with much pleasure, satisfaction and success. 


Its appeal to the good feelings of an audience is strong, sure, posi- 
tive, for when the singer has given it with expression the audience 
is well pleased and has a sweet sense of satisfaction in the joy, 
pleasure and good will to which they are moved. 

(Signed) Joun T. Watkins. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 

Indeed I am glad to tell you of the wonderful success of your 
song, “The Magic of Your Eyes.” It is a great pleasure to sing it 
and the audiences always like it. 


(Signed) Magiz Stone Lancston. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please accept my appreciation of ‘The Magic of Your Eyes.” I 
used it on my program with great success recently. I assure you, 
I shall use it often. (Signed) Ratrpu Banks. 


West Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have used it several times and always with a great measure of 
success. Especially successful has it been in my concerts for the 
“boys.” I have been going from one camp to the other and it 
finds great favor with the boys. 
interest you to know that Henri Scott also uses it fre- 
I was talking with him a few days ago and he asked me 
if I knew it. When I told him that it was one of my numbers he 
said that he used it and thought it a good song. I heard him sing 
it at a matinee musical concert and it was most effective. 

(Signed) Mary Barrett. 


It may 
quently. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

It seems entirely needless for me to add my feeble praise to the 
vast chorus that is sweeping the country in commendation of your 
delightful song, “The Magic of Your Eyes.” It has certainly “gone 
over the top.” 

{ have used it with marked success in my concert work around 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, also during a concert tour of the 
South last fall, 

have no hesitation in placing it in the same category with 
those other great American favorites, “The Sunshine of Your Smile” 
and “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 
(Signed) Haroto A, Simonps. 
Boston, Mass. 
As an accompanist and coach I have found it to be a most pop- 
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ELIAS BREESKIN AT THE AGE OF NINE. 

The above photograph shows Elias Breeskin, the young 
violinist, at the age of nine in the uniform of the students 
of the Im po Meg A of Petrograd. Mr. Breeskin 
attended the branch of this conservatory in Ekaterinoslav, 
Russia, where he lived, and received first prize and a medal 
at the time the es was taken. 


Having accompanied a great deal for Arthur Hackett, 
reat arouse. 
Harris Saw. 


ular number. 
tenor, I have found him using it and receiving 
(Signed) 


It wins popularity everywhere. Several have asked me when I 
played “The Magic of Your Eyes,” what. song it was and where 
to get it. It is surely a wonder and with a beautiful combination 
of stops it always makes a hit. 


(Signed) Jotren A. Tuomas. 
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WENDELL HEIGHTON, RESOURCEFUL AND ABLE MANAGER 
OF THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, EXPRESSES 
HIMSELF REGARDING MUSIC IN WAR TIMES 








The fact that the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der its brilliant conductor, Emil Oberhoffer, and the ef- 
neient management of Wendell Heighton, has carried out 
successfully two tours aggregating thirteen weeks, since 
the first of the year, led a Muscat CouricR representa- 
tive to seek an interview with Mr. Heighton upon the sub- 
ject of music in war times and upon other matters per- 
taining to the remarkable musical organization he has so 
ably managed during the last nine or ten years. 

“It is my belief, based upon wide observation,” began 
Mr. Heighton, “that music of the best kind—and I place 
that of the symphony orchestra at the very head—is, if 
anything, of greater importance and fills a deeper need 
at this time than it ever has before. The psychological 
reason, as I see it, is that music supplies, as does nothing 
else, a relief from emotional tension, and a spiritual up- 
lift, and serves to promote the poise and confidence so 
much needed at this time. During the early months after 
our entry into the war a feeling of what might be called 
hysteria swept over the country and for a time there was 
some tendency to discourage all things not classed as 
necessary phases of life and activity. But humanity re- 
quires food for the soul-and spirit as well as food for 
the body, and music of the best fills a human need of the 
utmost importance. It therefore seemed to me that no 
effort should be spared to carry the message of music, its 
comforting and uplifting influence, throughout the land, 
even in the face of unusual difficulties. There have been 
difficulties—great ones—but they have been surmounted, 
and I feel that our midwinter tour to the Coast, of five 
weeks, and the eight week spring tour just nearing com- 
pletion, have justified my decision to carry them out, and 
my efforts in doing so, 

“Some interesting circumstances have come to my atten- 
tion and in a way are illuminating. For instance, we 
opened our tour in Winnipeg (Canada), where we had 
played an annual festival for eight years, up to the begin- 
ning of the war. Following our festival there in April, 
1914, and Canada’s entrance into the war soon after, the 
festivals were discontinued. There was some discussion 
as to a festival in the spring of 1917, but the matter was 
taken up rather late and the plans fell through. This year, 
however, we appeared there for three days (April 8, 9 
and 10) and the festival was the most successful ever held 
in Winnipeg. Decatur, Ill, where we have heretofore 
played but one day, had a two day festival this year, with 
sold out houses at every concert. As you know, the Chi- 
cago North Shore Festival again had sold out houses as 
was the case last year. I do not think in all my experi- 
ence I have ever had as many assurances of re-engage- 
ments during a tour as I have had this spring. 


“In making these tours I feel that we are doing a great 
deal to sustain the morale of the people who come under 
the influence of our concerts, and in addition, we are do- 
ing no little to the material advancement of the country’s 
cause. We pay a war tax of 8 per cent. upon all railroad 
fares, and 10 per cent. upon Pullman fares, and for a 
large organization covering such a wide territory the ag- 
gregate of these items is very large. Then in most cases, 
where we are not under purely educational auspices, there 
is a 10 per cent. war tax upon all concert receipts, and | 
would estimate the war taxes yielded by our two tours 
recently made, to amount to approximately $10,000, pos- 
sibly somewhat more. In the face of the considerable 
added transportation burden and the further impending 


increase in passenger fares, it is inevitable that symphony ° 


orchestras must increase their terms somewhat for next 
season. But I believe no other form of music is so nec- 
essary or so fully meets the needs of the public generally 
in these days, as that of the symphony orchestra, and 
there has never been a greater demand for our services 
than there is for next season.” 

In view of recent happenings among orchestral con- 
ductors in this country, the Musican Courier representa- 
tive asked Mr. Heighton as to Mr. Oberhoffer’s nation- 
ality, etc. 

“T am pleased to be able to say to you,” said Mr. Heigh- 
ton, “that I do not know a more sincere, loyal and true 
American than Emil Oberhoffer. He has been an Ameri- 
can citizen for nearly twenty-five years and his Ameri- 
canism is deep and real, as is well known to all who know 
him. And his Americanism antedates the war—as a mat- 
ter of fact he took out his citizenship papers as soon as 
possible after making this country his home, and I know 
that there is no truer American in all my acquaintance 
than Mr. Oberhoffer. As you know, there is no orchestral 
conductor in the country who has given as many perform- 
ances of the works of American composers as has Mr. 
Oberhoffer during the last fifteen years.” 

Mr. Heighton is an interesting personality—quiet, force- 
ful, with boundless enthusiasm for the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and its efficient conductor. His energy 
and resourcefulness and his unusual abilities have made 
his career as manager of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra a most interesting chapter in American musical 
life, and a few words regarding his work may be of in- 
terest. When he assumed the management of the orches- 
tra some ten years ago, it was unknown outside of Minne- 
apolis, but convinced as he was of its excellence and of 
the genius of its conductor, he made it his ambition to 
have them known to the country at large. With a wide 
business experience, an excellent musician himself, he was 
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WENDELL HEIGHTON, 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Manager of the 
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peculiarly fitted for the task he set himself, and his suc- 
cess has been remarkable. That he gives much of the 
credit to the people of Minneapolis, to the co-operation of 
FE, L. Carpenter, president of the Orchestral Association of 
Minneapolis, and to the remarkable abilities of Mr, Ober- 
hoffer, does not detract from the fact that to take an 
unknown orchestra and conductor, from a Northwestern 


city of moderate size, build up its season from nineteen 
to thirty-two weeks, take it repeatedly from coast to coast 
and into most of the states of the Union, and establish 


it among the greatest orchestras in existence, has proven 
him to be one of the most able and remarkable managers 
in the musical field. In fact, Mr. Heighton’s work and 
his success has been unique. He is a dynamo of energy 
and enthusiasm, a man of culture and versatility, and pos- 
sessed of initiative, qualities which have combined in fit- 
ting him for success in the work he has undertaken and 
carried out so well. 





MAYOR HYLAN PEOPLE’S 
CONCERT SERIES COMMENCE 


Commissioner Berolzheimer’s Work Has Very Aus- 
picious Beginning 

The first band concert in the series called by Philip 
Berolzheimer, the new special deputy Park Commissioner, 
who has them in charge, “The Mayor Hylan People’s Con- 
certs,” took place Thursday noon, June 13, in front of the 
New York City Hall. A great crowd assembled to hear 
the Police Band. There was long continued applause after 
cach number and many encores. The scene was a truly 
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PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, is 2 
t k commissioner, specially appointed by Mayor 
He ie tawe charge of the public concerts given in the = 
municipal parks. 
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inspiring one. At the commissioner's invitation, the steps 
of the City Hall were occupied by the soldiers and sailors 
who were in the crowd. In the portico above stood Com- 
missioner Berolzheimer and a party of friends and invited 











guests, among them Commanders Forshew and York of 
the navy, and the park commissioners of New York. 

The New York Police Band, sixty men, Chester Smith, 
leader, gave a fine program of popular and semi-classic 
numbers, ending up with a fantasie of patriotic airs, into 
which “La Marseillaise”’ was introduced and concluding 
with “The Star Spangled Banner.” The program was 
well chosen to suil the taste of the audience and splendidly 
played, the performance of the bandsmen showing earnest 
work and a great advance over the Police Band of a few 
years ago. Though recruited entirely from amateur mu- 
sicians in the ranks of the policemen, frequent and well 
directed practice has now brought the band to a point 
where it docs first class professional work. 


Many Additional Concerts 


The entire success of the first concert demonstrated the 
need of just such a serics as the present one. Commis- 
sioner Berolzheimer was heartily congratulated, by all pres- 
ent. In reply to a Musica Courter representative, he 
stated that the special idea of the series was to provide 
concerts in the smaller parks of the city, situated in the 
poorer and crowded districts, for which the regular appro- 
priation was not sufficient to provide music. With the aid 
of the three municipal bands—those of the police, fire 
and street cleaning departments—he has already arranged 
for 192 concerts in the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts 
series, which are all in addition to the regular park con- 
certs, and if—as he hopes and expects—he obtains the 
services of some naval and military bands from the vicin- 
ity, the entire extra schedule will comprise nearly 400 extra 
concerts, 

At the conclusion of the concert, Commissioner Berolz- 


heimer gave a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria for his 
brother commissioners and invited guests, among the lat- 
ter being Commanders Forshew and York, Harold Bauer, 
the pianist; Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, and Nahan 
Franko, During luncheon the commissioner proposed the 
health of President Wilson, and when coffee and cigars 
were in order, City Chamberlain Johnson acting as toast- 
master, made a short speech referring to the work which 
Commissioner Berolzheimer was undertaking and his pe- 
culiar fitness for it. The commissioner, responding, told 
of his plans and of the committee of artists who had ac- 
cepted his invitation to assist him. This committee in- 
cluded, he said, Walter Damrosch, John Philip Sousa, 
Harold Bauer, Enrico Caruso, and Joseph Bonnet—“in 
fact,” said the commissioner, “every artist who I ap- 
proached at once promised hearty assistance—except two 
ladies from whom I haven’t heard yet”; which drew a 
laugh. Short speeches followed by Commissioner Grell, 
chairman of the Park Board; Commissioner Wallis, Com- 
missioner of Accounts Hershfield, Nahan Franko—who 
spoke most interestingly of his own long connection with 
municipal music—and Commissioner of Docks Hurlburt, 
after which the guests left, congratulating Commissioner 
Berolzheimer most heartily both upon the success of his 
first concert and the luncheon. 

The committee of artists whom Commissioner Berolz 
heimer has requested to assist him in his work includes 
Dr. William C. Carl, Enrico Caruso, David Bispham, Jo- 
seph Bonnet, Walter Damrosch, Mischa Elman, Nahan 
Franko, Harold Bauer, Leonard Liebling, John Philip 
Sousa, Frances Alda, Reinald Werrenrath and others. Not 
one who was called upon refused the commissioner’s re- 
quest to serve as his aid. 
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Announcement Extraordinary 


ARENS, 
The Arens Vocal Studio 


Will conduct his Third Annual Course, including Voice Culture and Concert, 
Oratorio and Opera Repertoire, at the Calbreath Studios, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


from 


September 


For particulars apply to F. X. Arens, Hood River, Ore., Route 2, until August 25. 
Thereafter to Miss Helen Calbreath, 860 Belmont Street, Portland, Ore. 


Judging by crowded conditions at former Courses, early reservations are indicated. 


Principal of 


2-30, 1918 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Technic—Its Basic Requirements 


ECHNIC—how we instinctively shrink from the 
. word and all that it implies. Technic—the friend 

upon which the allied arts are absolutely based. We 
hear much about assiduous technical studies drying up the 
ountain of imagination and killing poetic inspiration. Let 
is see whether these claims are based upon facts. 

In literature——Honore de Balzac, one of the world’s 
great psychologists, retired from all the comforts to 
which he had been born, slaved for years, and wrote 
scores of novels under a nom de plume, before he pre- 
sented to the world his later works. This was after he 
had mastered the technical power of expression, 

In painting—let us go through the principal European 
walleries and look at the technical studies of Michael An- 
velo. What will we find? Drawings ranging from the 
plane cubes to difficult studies of human anatomy, in many 
cases worked out with mathematical precision. These 
prodigious studies were the technical foundation for the 
later works that owe their immortality to an art based on 
a perfected techni 


In music-—for a third example, let us speak of Franz 
Liszt, who, after mastering the conventional technic which 
seemed adequate in his early manhood, had all Paris at 


Then came the day of his awakening—he heard 

His spirit was so fired to emulate this won 
derful master that he retired for a number of years from 
the concert platform and from all social life in order to 
devote his time to the development of a technic which, to 
this day, is the foundation upon which the execution of all 
modern piano works is dependent. 

Would any one care to back up a statement that these 
three masters suffered in any way or were hampered in 
wiving the fullest expression to their flights of imagination 
because of their prodigious technical studies? Let me 
whisper to the doubters that those who claim that technic 
robs them of poetic inspiration never really possessed any in 
the beginning! Whereas a perfected technic, through a 
consequent freedom of expression, might awaken a spark 

if imagination which might otherwise remain dormant 


hs teet 
Paganini! 


Free Tone Emission the First Requirement of Correct 
Vocal Technic 


When considering technic in singing, we should have in 
mind first the necessity (brought out in our first article) 
of free tone emission. 1 am fully aware of the diversity 
of opinion concerning the advisability of going more mi- 
nutely into the anatomical description of the vocal mechan- 


ism Many hold that it would make a student too 
conscious of the physical element of tone production, This, 
in a measure, in the early stages of study, may be true; 


easily avoided by starting from a 
purely psychological point of view. Eradicating vocal in- 
terferences through mere suggestion, however, or the 
momentary realization of a free tone or its quality, will 
not suffice, because, after the pupil has discontinued his 
work with his preceptor, he will have no true, conscious 
basis upon which to continue his work. This is a radical 
statement, J] admit; nevertheless, it is the conviction forced 
upon me by a great number of students who have applied 
for tuition after having had previous training. 

In my experience of many years of teaching in New 
York I have not met a single case where the applicant 
could give any definite explanation as to what he was striv- 
ing for with regard to free tone emission. The statement 
invariably made was that he was “all at sea,” knowing no 
method of procedure for the elimination of faults even 
when they were recognized. It was not difficult to realize 
that there must be something radically wrong in the 
presentation of technical material. So I began with my- 


but this defect can be 


self, for 1 realized that | was hampered by similar trou- 
bles. Although I had the esthetic tone in mind and knew 
more or less definitely the character and quality of the 
tone, | found that a true working knowledge of the an 
atomy of the vocal mechanism and its many possible inter- 


ferences was not as clear to me as it should be. A careful 
study of the anatomical structure of the respiratory or- 
gans and their functions followed. The result was that 
many suggestions and ideas received in my European study 
had to be discarded, for they were not based on the physi- 
cal working laws of tone production. Later on, I found 
these studies of anatomy to be of inestimable value to me, 
not alone in judging any possible vocal defect and its cause, 


THIRD ARTICLE 


Understanding Fundamental Laws of Free 
Tone Emission Vital for Development 
of Correct Vocal Technic 


Tone Primarily a Conception of the Mind; 
Art Its Expression 


All Great Artists Must First Be Great 
Technicians 


By a Well Known Vocal Teacher 


(Copyright, 10:8, by the Musica Courter Company.) 


[This article is the third of a series especially written 
for the Musical Courier by a well known vocal author- 
ity. The first article, which appeared in the June 6 
issue of the Musical Courier, had for its subject, “What 
a Teacher of Singing Should Know About the Vocal 
Organ—The Instrument.” The second article, “Teacher 

¢ Pupil—Value of Co-operation and the Aid of Mutual 
Understanding,” appeared in the issue of June 13.— 
Editor's Note.] 
but also in giving the student a definite understanding of 
what should be avoided 


Tone Primarily a Conception of the Mind 


“Voice placing,’ a term frequently used by teachers, is 
exceedingly misleading from an anatomical point of view. 
It is not my intention to split hairs on terminologies; but 
| know now their value and how careful one must be in 
the use of such expressions as “Place your voice forward” 
and “The voice should be focused in the mask of the face,’ 
which, by the psychological effect of suggestion, result in 
action the exact opposite of what one is striving for, in- 
stead of complete freedom from the base of the throat up. 
The only action a singer should be conscious of in tone 
emission is the action of the breathing mechanism (details 
of which will be dwelt upon in a later article). At this 
moment, I wish to speak only of the psychological influ- 
ence of suggestion. If we use the term “voice placing,” 
immediately there is created in the student’s mind a possi- 
ble conscious or subconscious desire for action, and the 
muscles of the throat, tongue and jaw, which are involun- 
tary as well as voluntary, will automatically respond and 
become the surest means of producing a physical inter- 
ference. This is not theory, but an absolute truth and one 
of the many reasons why there are those who may have 
perfect breath control and yet have not learned the secret 
of free tone emission. Tone is primarily a conception of 
the mind, and the physical organism responds to the mental 
impulse to give it expression. If the conception of this 
tone is in harmony with the natural laws of tone 
emission, the tone will be free and will be expressed “nat- 
urally’—a term frequently used which really means that 
the tone is devoid of all physical interference. Therefore, 
one should be very careful in the use of terminologies, in 
order to avoid such interferences. 


One Sings Through, Never with, the Throat 


In giving expression to a tone the student must avoid 
crowding, or straining upward toward the mask of the 
face. Let him assume the mental attitude of beginning 
the tone at the sternum with the immediate support of the 
breath, thinking only of the pitch and not the range of 
the tone. Remind him, also, that one sings through, never 
with, the throat. It will be found then that if the student 
follows this suggestion, a sense of assurance, of control 
and ease of production will be realized. This crowding or 
straining can easily be recognized by the character of the 
tone and by the facial expression of the singer, for the 
slightest expression of stress or tenseness on the face will 
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as the Foundation of All True Art 


rob the tone of ease and freedom and will produce a 
quality which is frequently “white,” “metallic” or “hard.” 
In our first article, we spoke of the overtone being the 
true expression of complete relaxation. Now, if the above 
mentioned disturbances on the face are not avoided, a 
rigidity of some of the interfering muscles ensues, with 
the result that the much desired. overtone is lost. There- 
fore, the teacher cannot lay enough stress upon the neces- 
~~ for complete passivity both in the throat and on the 
ace. 


All Great Singers Have Great Technic 


Before bringing this subject to its final conclusion, I 
would like to devote some space to correct the impressions 
that are sometimes freely circulated in reference to great 
singers who achieve unusual success. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, this question would not be of sufficient im- 
portance to give it closer attention. But the unusual 
prominence of these artists and the danger which students 
may derive from statements of this nature, prompts me 
to give it some attention. 

It is claimed for some of these singers, that despite 
their technical equipment, they had never received lessons 
in free tone emission and that they give no thought what- 
soever to the mechanical operation of breathing and to 
the vocal functions while singing. In all deference to 
these artists, | feel safe in saying that it comes close to 
the case of the prodigy who appears on the concert stage 
in a Lord Fauntleroy suit after he has reached the voting 
age. When we consider such singers as Grisi, Pasta, 
Jenny Lind, Malibran, Gerster, Lehmann, Melba and Sem- 
brich, who have made a thorough study of technic in all 
of its branches, I think that there is an excuse for my 
doubting the correctness of those statements which claim 
that great artists never had any technical training. 


Art an Expression of the Mind 


We hear much about natural singing, Let us for a 
moment digress and consider what relationship nature and 
art bear to one another. Beauty in nature is never con- 
trolled as we understand the meaning of the word when 
we speak of it in its application to art. Speaking from 
that premise, there is no such thing as nature in art or art 
in nature, for the simple reason that art is an expres- 
sion of the human mind controlled by the acquired con- 
scious and subconscious technic. Technic means control. 
Anyone, who questions the necessity of absolutely under- 
standing the laws governing the fundamental principles 
of free tone emission as a basis for artistic expression, 
woefully lacks the necessary analytical powers for recog- 
nizing and appreciating “the cause” and “the effect.” 

What a pity that our audiences do not stand on a higher 
plane of appreciation so that their acclamations for an 
aftist may be of real and true value. What seems to 
count most of all with the audience is the amount of sen- 
sational publicity the artists have received, how many 
thousands of dollars they can draw at the box office, what 
kind of gowns are worn and what other exaggerated dis- 
plays are made. A few topnotes will, perhaps, produce 
the necessary rapture, but the important fact as to whether 
the artists do or do not give the real interpretation to the 
works presented, very seldom enters their mind—it is all 
taken up in the minor details of the concert. If an artist, 
through sincere work, should succeed in acquiring a large 
following, even that would not suffice. We immediately 
turn to see if we cannot find something that is sensational, 
some scandal, a divorce or what not. The public does not 
seem to be satisfied and happy in having experienced a 
moment of unalloyed artistic pleasure. It seems that the 
public does nét want an artist to achieve great success 
through the simple and pure expression of his ideals, 
rather recognizing only that which is sensational. If I 
were certain that this silly chatter would not pass beyond 
the confines of those who go to recitals to fill up idle 
hours or those who look upon art as an expression of 
momentary pleasure, I would have passed this question 
with the contempt it deserves. Unfortunately, however, 
this poison of sensational statements not based upon truth, 
strikes at the very roots of the development of an artis- 
tic expression. 


[The fourth article of this series is a continuation of 
the discussion of vocal technic, wherein, in his authori- 
tative and interesting manner, the writer elucidates still 
further the principles of this most important subject.] 
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BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL 
Another Triumph for i] 


Emma Roberts 


“Of the Soloists, Miss Roberts, singing only at the Friday Sessions, carried off first honors, thanks to 
her clear and distinguished diction and her superior command of style. The recitative, ‘From Lofty 
‘Towers,’ in the “Tombeau,’ one of those quintessential pages in which Bach stands absolutely alone, 
unique and incomparable, Miss Roberts delivered most tellingly.”—-Pitts Sanborn in the New York 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
(Continued from page 5.) 


instant approval and great interest among music lovers 
and musicians, and the festival of 1918 promises to be one 
of the most successful in the long list of Worcester Festi 
val successes 

Ihe festival soloists will be Mabel Garrison, soprano; 
Homer, contralto; Emma _ Roberts, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor; Arthur Hackett, tenor; Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone; Edgar Schofield, bass; Milton C. 
Snyder, bass; Frances Nash, pianist. Dr. Arthur Mees 
will be the director, with Thaddeus Rich as associate con- 
ductor, and there will be an orchestra of sixty players 
selected from the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Several of the soloists are making first appearances at 
the Worcester Festival. Mabel Garrison has not sung 
there previously, She will be heard in Hadley’s “Ode to 
Music,” which is to be given at the Thursday evening con- 
cert, and will be one of the soloists at the Friday evening 
concert, which closes the festival. Emma Roberts is an- 
other newcomer for Worcester, this being her first ap- 
pearance, not only at the festival but also in the city. She 
s to sing the contralto role in “Ode to Music,” and also 
it the Friday afternoon concert. Frances Nash makes 
her first appearance Friday afternoon at the orchestral 
Edgar Schofield has not sung in Worcester pre- 
iously. He has a part in “Judith” at the opening concert 
Wednesday evening 

Ihe tenors, Arthur Hackett and George Hamlin, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, are, however, old festival 
and will be heartily rewelcomed. 


The All-American Programs 


J cuise 


concery{ 


bar:tone, 


favorites 


Ihe festival will open on Wednesday evening with a 
performance of Chadwick's “Judith,” Dr. Mees conducting 
the festival chorus and orchestra, and the following solo- 
ists participating: Louise Homer (Judith), George Hamlin 

Achior), Reinald Werrenrath (Holofernes), and Edgar 
Schofield (Ozias). There will be an orchestral concert on 
Thursday afternoon, with George Hamlin as_ soloist. 
Thursday evening, October 3, Henry Hadley’s “Ode to 
Music” will be sung. The entire festival forces, with a 
children’s chorus, will participate, and the soloists are to 
be Mabel Garrison, Emma Roberts, Arthur Hackett and 
Milton C, Snyder. Friday afternoon, October 4, there wiil 
be another orchestral concert, with Frances Nash, pianist, 
and Emma Roberts, contralto, as soloists, and in the eve- 
ning Mabel W. Daniel's new choral work, “Peace With the 
Sword,” will be the principal feature of a miscellaneous 
program which will call for the services of Louise Homer, 
Mabel Garrison and Arthur Hackett as soloists, 


Herbert I. Bennett Enters the Service 


Herbert |. Bennett has been appointed representative 
of the War Camp Community Service, which is identified 
with the War and Navy Department Commissions on 
[raining Camp Activities. This is a department of the 
War Camp Community Service, which establishes and 
maintains recreation club houses, looks after the morale 
of the men in uniform outside of the training camp, and 
provides means for their entertainment, uplift and com- 
fort. In Mr, Bennett the service has found a man of 
executive ability, fine moral character, and one well 
adapted to such duties. At present he is stationed in 
Southern California, that is, San Diego and Los Angeles, 
the larger city being his headquarters until he is ordered 
elsewhere. Mr. Bennett gave up his position as man- 
aging editor and business manager of the Pacific Coast 
Musical Review to enter the service. For ten years pre- 
vious to that time he was managing editor of the Must- 
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Ferrari Going to England 

Gustave Ferrari, the conductor and composer, is leaving 
very soon for a few weeks at his home in London. He 
will return to America in August to begin rehearsals for 
the next big production which Elliott, Comstock and Gest 
are to put on at the Century Theatre, New York, as the 
successor to “Chu Chin Chow,” the music of which Mr. 
Ferrari so successfully conducted. The new piece is 
called “The Maid of the Mountain” and has been having 
a long and most successful run in London, 

John McCormack has been having great success with 
Mr. Ferrari's song, “A Mother’s Prayer.” He sung it last 
week at the Metropolitan Opera House, and in Baltimore, 
Washington and Worcester, scoring with it each time. 
“Four Pictures for Piano,” a new Ferrari work, has just 
been issued by G. Schirmer. 


Police Glee Club Receives Cup 


On Saturday, June 15, the Police Glee Club of New 
York gave a concert in the Wanamaker Auditorium, and 
afterward were guests of Special Deputy Police Com- 
missioner Rodman Wanamaker at a luncheon. At the 
close of the concert Col. William E. Wood, Commis- 
sioner Wanamaker’s chief of staff, presented the club, 
through Patrolman Patrick G. Fitzgibbon, its president, 
with a silver cup donated by Commissioner Wanamaker 
in recognition of the splendid work done by the police 
organization in the recent Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
campaigns. 


Cortot Will Surely Come 


Word has just been received by the Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson that the French Government has for- 
mally given permission to Alfred Cortot and Magdeleine 
Brard, the distinguished French artists, to visit this coun- 
try next season. According to the original plan, M. Cortot 
was to arrive here in December and leave for France 
again in March, while Mile. Brard was to arrive a month 
earlier. Later it was decided that, since M. Cortot is one 
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of the most distinguished French artists who has ever vis- 
ited America and there is consequently great demand for 
appearances, it would be better if he could arrange to 
come earlier in the season. It is now definitely decided 
that he will arrive here early in October. 


Guy Woodward for Minneapolis Orchestra 


Guy Woodard has been engaged as the concertmaster 
of the Minneapolis Orchestra, to fill the position made 
vacant by Richard Czerwonky, who resigned to accept a 
position with the Bush Temple Conservatory in Chicago. 
Mr. Woodard was concertmaster of the St. Paul Orches- 
tra in 1910, and during the past six years has been head 
of the violin department of the Bush Conservatory and 
the Sherwood Music School in Chicago. He also has been 
connected with the Chicago Orchestra, and was concert- 
master for two years of the American Symphony Orches- 
tra in Chicago. 


The Crimi Christening 


On Thursday, June 13, the infant son of Giulio Crimi, the 
operatic tenor, and Signora Crimi was christened at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, taking the name of Amer- 
igo in honor of the land of his birth. The godparents were 
Luigi Curci and his wife, Amelita Galli-Curci, the famous 
prima donna. After the christening there was a reception 
at the Crimi home, at which many leading lights of 
the operatic world were present, including Enrico Caruso, 
Mme, Galli-Curci and Pasquale Amato. 


Frieda Bennéche Recovering 


Frieda Bennéche, the well known New York soprano, 
has returned to her suite in the Wellington Hotel after 
spending several weeks in Roosevelt Hospital, where she 
was operated upon for appendicitis. Mme. Bennéche’s 
friends will be pleased to hear that she is rapidly gaining 
her strength and will be able to resume her singing in 
another few weeks. 


Wagner Artists at Ocean Grove 


Charles L. Wagner's office announces only two recitals 
for the summer season, both at Ocean Grove, N. J., i. e., 
John McCormack, Saturday night, August 17, and Mme. 
Galli-Curci, Labor Day night, September 2. These con- 
certs have nothing to do with the other concerts booked 
at Ocean Grove, and are managed entirely by the Wagner 
office, which has its own box office and attendants. 


Guilmant School Graduate for Detroit 


Wesley Ray Burroughs, a post-graduate of the Guilmant 
Organ School, has secured, through that institution, the 
position of organist at the Strand Theatre, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Burroughs has had much experience in playing for 
the films and is well_known. as the correspondent on this 
subject for the Diapason, of Chicago. 


Estelle Harris with Lee Keedick 


Estelle Harris, the soprano, who has achieved extended 
reputation as a concert, recital and oratorio singer, will 
appear under the Lee Keedick management hereafter. 
Her beautiful dramatic soprano voice and handsome per- 
sonality make a combination which always attracts and 
retains attention. 


Sada Cowen to Be Heard Next Season 


Sada Cowen, who belongs in the ranks of the best 
American artists, will be heard during the next season in 
a considerable number of concerts and recitals, besides 
appearing as soloist with the Miniature Philharmonic. 
Her New York recital is scheduled for November, at 
Aeolian Hall. 


Byrd and Gegna Under Daiber Management 

Jules Daiber, the New York concert manager, announces 
that Winifred Byrd, “America’s Wonder Pianist” and 
Mag Gegna, the Russian cellist, are under his. manage- 
ment. Miss Byrd, however, will still retain Marie Gouled 
for her personal representative. 


Caruso to Sing at Ocean Grove, Jyly 27 


R. E. Johnston announces that he has made arrange- 
ments with Enrico Caruso to sing at the Ocean Grove 


Auditorium, Saturday evening, July 27. This is Mr. 
Caruso’s first appearance in America during the summer 


time. 


New York Visitors 
Edward P. Kimball, the Salt Lake City organist and 
manager of the Tabernacle choir, was a New York visitor 
last week. The metropolis entertained also W. H. B. 
Burnett, the Detroit musical manager, and, Walter E. 
Koons, music critic of the Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator. 


Frieda Hempel on Honeymoon 
William B. Kahn and Mrs. Kahn—Frieda Hempel—left 
Tuesday for their honeymoon trip. They will motor to 
Watkins Glen and then on to the Thousand Islands, arriv- 
ing at the Larches, the Lake Placid Club, Adirondack 
Mountains, about July 1, for a two months’ stay. 


A. Buzzi-Peccia at Long Branch 
A. Buzzi-Peccia, the New York vocal teacher, will spend 
the summer season at Long Branch, N. J., and will also 
devote part of his time to teaching there. 
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Leopold Auer’s Summer Colony 


Prof. Leopold Auer, violinist extraordinary himself 
and extraordinary teacher of extraordinary violinists, 
will spend the summer at Lake George, N. Y., where he 
is already settled in the Zimbalist-Gluck cottage, placed 
at his disposal by his tormer pupil, Efrem Zimbalist, 
one of the violinists extraordinary. Of course, a col- 
ony of artists and pupils has gathered about him even 
at this early date, headed by Eddy Brown, Max Rosen 
and Toscha Seidel. ‘There is quite a list of other aspi- 
rants, too, as yet not so well known to fame, among 
them Miss Bang, daughter of the late Archbishop of- 
Christiania, Norway; Paul Greenberg, Miss E. Lent, 
Alexander Bloch, Mrs. Ward, New York City; Thelma 
Given, Miss Kryl and Ruth Ray, also Mr. Sapkin, of 
Chicago; Sefior FE. Madrizuera, of Spain; Alice W. 
Ruemmeli, St. Louis, Mo.; Nathan Herzoff, of Sioux 
City, la.; Prof. Paul Prentzel, of Waterbury, Conn.; 
Marguerite von Fritch Hughes, Lexington, Ky.; Miss 
Steule, of Switzerland, now residing in New York City; 
Prof, W. R. Colton, head of the College of Music of the 
University of South Dakota; Mrs. Watson, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Miss Horsbrugh, of Brooklyn, and M. Olanoff, 
of Philadelphia. 

Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer, of London, England, 
have taken a cottage in the Bolton road, so that Lady 
Speyer may continue her violin studies with the great 
master. 


Whitman Vice-President of the N. O. C. A. 


Hon. Charles S. Whitman, Governor of the State oi 
New York, has accepted the honorary vice-presidency 
of the National Opera Club of America for the ensu- 
ing year. The able founder and president, Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, means to et the coming year 
the most successful in the organization’s history, and 
some of the new departures in its educational work will 
attract widespread attention throughout the United 
States, as they will be closely connected with civic edu- 
cation, as well as co-operating with the city officials in 
general educational matters. The Governor  under- 
stands fully the importance of the work the National 
Coots Club has in hand, and is in hearty sympathy 
with it, 
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Henri Busser to Lead at Buenos Aires 


Henri Busser, conductor at the Opera in Paris, a nephew 
of Herman Devries, of Chicago, has left Paris for Buenos 
Aires, where he will hold a similar position during the 
present season at the Teatro Colon. Besides being one 
of the leading French conductors, Busser is also one of the 
best known of the present day French composers, several 
ef his operatic works having been presented both at the 
Opéra and Opéra-Comique. Some of his works have been 
played by symphony orchestras, though his piano, organ, 
violin and song compositions are better known in America, 
where several have been presented. It is possible that 
Mr. Busser will soon visit the United States, as he has 
received a call from a number of organizations. 


California Attracts Them 


California gradually is collecting an exhibit of musicians 
that ere long will place her second only to New York or 
Boston, though they are not glass cased, as is the case 
with the Boston variety. Schumann-Heink set the fashion 
of locating in California, then came Alfred Hertz, Edwin . 
H. Lemare, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, and latest an organization that stands well up to the 
front rank of chamber music organizations in this country 
—the Zoellner Quartet—Los Angeles Graphic. 


Dr. Lulek for Long Beach 


Dr. Fery Lulek, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, will spend his summer at Long Beach, L. I., near 
New York City, and intends to put in Mondays and 
Thursdays in the metropolis in order to conduct a class 
in special vocal training. He will begin this course July 
5 and, continue it for six weeks, taking only a limited 
number of pupils, at most a dozen. Application should 
be made to Dr. Lulek, care of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


Tarrant Series Booms in New Orleans 


The Tarrant Series, which is a concert course arranged 
in New Orleans by Robert Hayne Tarrant, the young and 
energetic manager in that city, is registering a splendid 
success for the coming season, as already hundreds of sub- 
scriptions and tickets have been sold by the impresario, 
and the first concert does not take place until the latter 
part of October. This augurs well for the musical pros- 
pects in New Orleans during 1918-19, despite the war and 
the unusual business conditions. 


Pittsburgh Opera Moves to Philadelphia 

On Monday of this week the fine opera company which 
was organized for a season in Pittsburgh by Harry Davis, 
proprietor of the Alvin Theatre, of that city, opened in 
Philadelphia at the Academy of Music for a two weeks’ 
season there. The Pittsburgh season has been unusually 
successful and the MusicaL Courier understands that the 
company will return to that city for another run after 
the Philadelphia engagement. 


Arthur Shattuck Re-engaged for Milwaukee 

As a result of his striking success as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra: in Milwaukee last season, 
Arthur Shattuck has been engaged for the Koebner Pabst 
Theatre artist series next season. He will appear in a 
joint program with Lucy Gates. 
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MUSIC TRADE CONVENTIONS 


(Continued from page 5.) 
Three new members were elected—Harold Flammer, New 
York; Carrie Jacobs Bond & Son, Chicago, and the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati and New York. 

The discussion began with the new reduced size of 
music, now generally adopted, and it was the unanimous 
opinion that it had many advantages over the old size. 
George W. Furniss, of the O. Ditson Company, chairman 
of the committee on copyrights, reported that a list would 
soon be. ready of English copyrights which may be re- 
printed in this country, but cannot be sent into Canada. 
He spoke extensively also on the copyright situation in 
Canada. 

C. M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, with the aid of charts, out- 
lined the work of his bureau and told of what it was 
regularly doing to promote general interest in music 
throughout the country. Theodore Presser, H. B. Crosby 
and Harold Flammer were appointed a special committee 
to look into the work of the bureau, especially as it re- 
lated to the interests of the music publishers. 


Dealers’ Committee Appears 


: A committee from the dealers’ convention, made up of 
Thomas F. Delaney, R. W. Heffelfinger, Charles W. Ho- 
meyer, Charles H. Willis and S. E. Philpitt, presented the 
recommendations voted by the dealers looking to the re- 
tention of profits at the present level and the abolishment 
of German titles. The publishers took no formal action, 
though it was understood that the recommendations would 
be adopted voluntarily. More informal discussion followed 
between dealers and publishers, the subjects of the pub- 
lishers soliciting direct business from schools to the detri- 
ment of dealers and the regulation of octavo discounts 
being touched upon, but no action was taken. 

The necessity for the establishment of a general credit 
bureau for the whole trade and the abuses resulting from 
the lack of one were discussed at. length, and Clayton F. 
Summy C. Wi Homeyer and Paul A, Schmitt were ap- 
pointed a committee to report to the association on this 
subject at its next meeting. ‘ 


The Publishers Elect Officers 
_ The election of officers resulted as follows, all the prin- 
cipals being re-elected: President, C. A. Woodman, Oliver 
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Fischer, Carl Fischer, New York; secretary-treasurer, Ed- 
ward T. Paull, E. T. Paull Music Company, New York; 
board of directors, Lawrence B. Ellert, George W. Fur- 
niss, E. S. Cragin, Walter M. Bacon, Michael Keane, 
Ernest Voigt and Walter Eastman. 


Second Day of Dealers’ Convention 


The Wednesday morning session of the dealers’ con- 
vention was largely devoted to a discussion of the ex- 
change system and its abuses. The association voted to 


have 1,000 cards printed and distributed to dealers with. 


new and more restricted regulations as to exchanges. 
These cards will be posted in leading stores all over the 
country. 

Theodore Presser, of Philadelphia, made a brief address, 
in which he stated his conviction that the war would 
cause no curtailment in music. 

C. M. Tremaine, who had addressed the publishers the 
day before, appeared before the dealers at the request of 
the special committee appointed on Monday to protect the 
interests of music as an essential industry, and advocated 
an appeal by each dealer and publisher to his senator or 
representative. In this recommendation he seemed to be 
contradicted at, the afternoon session by George W. 
Pounds, director of the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce, who recommended the dealers to stay away 
from Washington stick on the job and convince the Gov- 
ernment by their deeds, and not by words, how really 
essential music is to winning the war. Mr. Pounds’ speech 
got the biggest hand of the convention and he was given 
a rising vote of thanks. A committee was appointed to 
confer wih the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers in regard to the release of orchestrations, 
etc., issued before the recent Supreme Court decision in 
the society’s favor, With the appointment of another com- 
mittee to confer with C. M. Tremaine, direcor of the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Music, the con- 
vention ended. 

The Publishers’ Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Music Publishers’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, Jute 11. 
President Woodman, of the association, was toastmaster, 
and after the discussion of an excellent menu was greeted 
with three cheers from the members as he rose to intro- 
duce the first speaker, Nathan Burkan, a prominent attor- 
ney and expert on the copyright laws. Mr. Burkan explained 
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the enemy law and the necessity of a license in order to 
reprint foreign copyrights. He also went at length into 
the matter of the extension of present copyright agree- 
ments with certain countries, including France, Australia, 
New Zealand and Newfoundland. His address was most 
informative. Following him came Dr. W. S. Slocum, 
president emeritus of Colorado College, who spoke on 
“Winning the War for Permanent Peace,” and the final 
address was made by R. W. Heffelfinger, secretary of the 
Dealers’ Association, who spoke of the duties owed by 
every business man to his country in such a time as the 
present. 

A pleasant feature of the convention was the informal 
luncheon at Keene's Chop House on Wednesday noon 
Started only as a little party, it grew and grew until over 
sixty delegates to the convention were present. 


Some of Those Present 


Some of those attending the conventions were: 
Clayton F, Summy, Chicago; Theodore Presser, Philadelphia; 
Artmusic, Inc., New York; Plaza Music Company, New York; 
Whaley Royce & Co., Toronto, Canada; H Secker, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Boosey & Co., New York; Brownell Music Company, Akron, 
0.; Cressey & Allen, Portland, Me.; Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Charles H, Ditson & Co., New York; Enterprise Music 
Supply Company, New ork; Leo Feist, Inc., New York; H. A 
French, Nashville, Tenn.; Carl Fischer, New York; J. Fiseher & 
Brother, New York; Sam Fox, Cleveland, Ohio; Gamble Hinged 
Music Company, Chicago, Ill.; Grinnell Brothers, Detroit, Mich.; 
kK. W. Heffelfinger, Los Angeles, Cal.; Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
New York; Edward Hoffman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ( W. Homeyer 
Boston, Mass.; Elias Howe, Boston, Mass.; J. W. Jenkins’ Sons 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Kaiser Music Store, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lewis Music Store, Rochester, N. Y.; Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
Ill.; William H. Peate, Utica, N. Y.; S. Ernest Phillpitt, Wash 
ington, D. C.; G. Schirmer, Inc., New York; Paul A. Schmitt, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; A. P. Schmidt Co., Boston Mass,; Schu 
berth Company, New York; Sherman, Clay & Co., San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Standard Music Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Volkwein 
Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Willis Music Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York; W. H. Witt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
B. F. Wood Music Company, Boston, Mass.; and Harvey | 
Woods, Seattle, Wash. 


Paris Praises Ruemmeli 
The Revue Philotechnique recently published the fol- 
lowing article: “The great pianist, Marie Ruemmeli, is 
also playing the compositions of our noted colleague, M. 
E, Gignoux, in St. Louis and in Milwaukee, especially the 
piano prelude in C minor, which this artist interprets in 
admirable style. We fervently hope again to applaud this 
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pupil’s true success. 
‘His devoted pupil, 








“To Signor Buzzi-Peccia, the master whose real 
technical and artistic training makes possible a 


Cecil Arden.” 





Recent Appearances 
CECIL ARDEN 


Joint Recital with Mischa | 
Elman 

Biltmore Musicale 

Two appearances MacDowell 

E Club 

> | Newark Festival with Marti- 

nelli, Gates and Whitehill 

| Mundell Club, Brooklyn 
Three appearances Carnegie 
Hall, Humanitarian Cult 

Sub-Treasury with Schumann- 
Heink 

Waldorf — National Defense 
League j 

23rd Armory, Brooklyn, with 
Maud Powell 

Widowed Mothers’ Fund 

Baltimore—Lyric Theatre 

Educational Alliance 

May 22—Red Cross Concert, 
Vanderbilt Home : 

May 23—New Brunswick : 

May 27—Brooklyn 

May 28—Soloist Trenton Male 
Chorus 

June 3—Civic Forum 

June g—Joint Recital 
Sascha Jacobsen 

June 19—Reading, Pa. 
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“My dear young lady: The only teacher to whom 
I can recommend you is my own teacher, Signor 
Buzzi-Peccia, 33 West 67th St. 
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HARMONY IN THE CURCI FAMILY 


True in Two Ways, Literally and Musically—Gennaro Mario-Curci as 
Co-worker With Amelita Galli-Curci 
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Not every one can enjoy the good fortune of being the 
a celebrity as Amelita Galli-Curci, 


ant 
sucn 


yjther-in-law of 
In fact, only one man can enjoy that good fortune and 
that Gennaro Mario-Curci. Many a more distant rela- 
ti has been content to sit back and shine in the light 
reflected from such a star, but Gennaro Mario-Curci was 
ilready an artist before he became a brother-in-law and 


n the testimony not only of his relatives, but on the uni 
al word of both friends and personal acquaintances 

1¢ has been a great success in both roles 

of all musical institutions in the world 

Rome and it 


The grandfather 


is the oyal Academy of Santa Cecilia at 
vas at that venerable institution that Gennaro Mario 
Curci obtained his musical education, He was—and is 


he possessor of a bass voice of unusual quality and he 
it Santa Cecilia under one of the last of the great 
Among those in the acad 
time were three other Italian musicians 
known now in New York—Flora Perini, 

Metropolitan Opera; Pietro Yon, the or 
ganist, choirmaster and composer; and Aurelio Giorni, 
the pianist Mario-Curci graduated from the academy 
with honors and immediately embarked on a professional 
singer which extended over seven years 


tudied ; 


Italian vocal masters, Cotogni 
at the 
ho are well 


ntralto of the 


emy Sane 


Career as opera 

He sang under all the great Italian conductors—Campa- 
uini, Mugnone, Guanieri and Mascagni, and under Tos 
canini in 1916 at the special season at the Teatro Dal 
Verme in Milan. He has been associated in companies 
ith nearly all the famous Italian artists, singing one 
eason with Caruso, another with Bonci, with Claudia 
Muzio and a host of other notables 


One of the advantages of study in a foreign academy 
lies in the fact that every pupil—vocal as well as instru 
is required to take and pass in a certain amount 


mental 
and theoretical work, so that at Santa Ce 


ot harmony 


cilia, Mario-Curci acquired a thorough knowledge of mu- 
ic in general and considerable ability on the piano, But 
to leave him for a moment in order to glance at his fa 
mous sister-in-law 
Galli-Curci a Pianist 
There may be some who do not know that Amelita 


Galli-Curci started her musical career with the full in- 
tention of becoming a professional pianist. She studied at 
the Milan Conservatory and developed a high degree of 
proficiency, as those can testify who have heard her play 
some of her own accompaniments. She had a voice and 
knew it, of course, but did not think it of sufficiently good 
quality to justify its development. Friends differed with 
her, however, and one day she sang for Mascagni. “My 
dear young lady,” said the famous composer, “by all means 
study to develop that voice. You are already a fine pianist 

but what does the career of a woman pianist amount to 
in Italy? Nothing! On the other hand, I am convinced 
that vou have sufficient voice to do very well in opera.” 
How right was Mascagni! 


Never Studied 


The stories to the effect that Galli-Curci never studied 
singing are substantially true. Her voice is absolutely a 
natural one, and nature was kind enough, too, to teach her 
how to produce it with entire freedom. With a letter from 
the director of the Milan Conservatory she went to Rome 
to sing for Morrichini, at the time impresario of Rome’s 
principal opera house, the Teatro Costanzi. But the young 
girl, then only 17—this was in 1909—doubting her own 
ability, was too modest to present herself. Soon after she 
went to Rome she was the guest at various social affairs 
given by families with whom her parents were acquainted, 
and it was at one of these gatherings, where a lot of young 
irtists assembled, that she met the brothers Curci, Luigi 
Curci, and Geunaro Mario-Curci. Luigi, the young artist, 
was busy in his Roman studio at painting and sculpture, 
while Gennaro was just beginning his career as an opera 
singer. The brothers knew Morrichini and, on learning of 
Amelita Galli’s mission to Rome, offered to present her 
The matter was arranged; and the young 
singer chose the “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” In fif- 
teen minutes the ordeal which the self-conscious young 
artist had’ so dreaded was over and the next morning she 


for an audition 


had a contract 
From that time on, Signorina Galli and the Curci brothers 


were inseparable artistic friends. A year later the young 
singer became the bride of Luigi, but that did not interfere 
with the friendship with Gennaro, who from the very be- 
ginning had been her adviser, coach and accompanist. 

The career of the most famous prima donna which the 
world has today has been one steady crescendo since that 
time and is too well known to require reviewing here. 
With it Gennaro Mario-Curci has been associated day 
after day as musical mentor and faithful aid to his distin- 
guished sister-in-law. Signor Mario-Curci has many in- 
teresting things to say of her. 


Hard Worker 


“Those who imagine that, because Amelita Galli-Curci 
never really studied singing, it meant and means no work 
for her to be the world’s most famous prima donna, are 
indeed far from the truth,” said he. “She works at least 
two every day, winter and summer, at home or 
traveling. She will begin with a half hour of vocalises, 
quite by herself, and then I take my place at the piano and 
we start on whatever work is at hand. It is literally true 
that no day passes without vocal work for her. Why, last 
summer in the Catskills, when she was confined to her bed 
for a few days an account of a fall from horseback 
happily without serious consequences—she had the piano 
moved inte the next room and we kept right on with her 
work daily, Do you know that on the morning of the day 
of a performance she invariably sings through every note 
of the role which she is to sing in the evening—in full 


hours 


voice, too. Never does she work mezza-voce, as so many 
singers do to save the voice, but this is quite unnecessary 
for her, so absolutely free is her voice production. She is 
the most conscientious person you can imagine, and we 
will go over a phrase half a dozen times if there is some 
nuance of rhythm or tone which I do not like. We discuss 
the matter until we agree that she bas it just as it should 
be. 

“My famous old master, Cotogni, always impressed upon 
us pupils the maxim that it is ‘less work to sing than to 
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OJ. E. Abbe. =AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
A new photograph, which was taken especially for the MusicaL 
Courter, and published now for the first time, 
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speak’ for the artist who sings correctly, and never have I 
seen that so well illustrated as in the case of Galli-Curci. 
There is no such thing for her as fatigue after singing, 
which accounts for the fact that she is healthier and 
heavier today, after a long operatic and concert season 
with endless traveling, than she was at the beginning of 


the season. She finishes an opera fresher than she begins 


MT 
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one. Many and many a time, after coming -home -from a 
performance, we have gone to the piano to work over an 
aria or a whole scene concerning which some difference of 
opinion as to shading had arisen. Indeed, she is a mar- 
velous artist. Do you know that her repertoire embraces 
actually seventy operas?” 

“It must have been a privilege to work with her,” said 
the Musica. Courter representative, “and a pleasure for 
her to have such a musical adviser as yourself, one so fa- 
miliar with music in general and particularly with the 
traditions of Italian opera. Have you never thought of 
placing your services at the disposal of other artists, or has 
your time been taken up too much?” 

“In the last eight or nine years there has been hardly a 
day when we have not worked together,” answered Mario- 
Curci, “and this summer we shall prepare the operatic 
roles which she is to add to her repertoire for next season 
with the Chicago Opera Association, among them the ex- 
tremely difficult title part in Donizetti’s ‘Linda di Chamou- 


nix.’ Besides that, I shall coach her in the concert reper- 
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toire which she is preparing for the coming season. 
when all that is done and we return to New York in the 
fall, I shall be able, I think, to give up part of my time to 
coaching both in interpretation and vocal work—remem- 
ber I had one of the best possible groundings in vocalism 
from Cotogni—a few advanced vocal pupils who may wish 
to work with me.” 











‘*He is a musician of great poetic feeling, temperament 
and imagination. His technique is unusual, and at times 
he accomplished feats which generally are limited to the 
violin. His tone was rich, warm, and vibrant; he played 
with an exquisite feeling for nuance and rhythm; his style 
was at once polished and masculine.” 

—New York Tribune, 


This is but one of many similar tributes 
paid this last season to the 
extraordinary art of 


MAURICE 


DAMBOIS 


The Brilliant Belgian ’Cellist 


DAMBOIS HAS PROMPTLY ESTABLISHED HIMSELF AS ONE 
OF THE GREATEST LIVING EXPONENTS 
OF HIS INSTRUMENT 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 





He is now under the exclusive 
Carnegie Hall, 


Chickering Piano Used 
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New York 
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HIS APPEARANCES WITH ORCHESTRAS INCLUDE 


25 Appearances With New 15 Appearances WithRussian 5 Appearances With New York 
York Philharmonic Society Symphony Orchestra Civic Orchestra 
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His tone was warm 
and sympathetic al- 
ways, with rich quality 
and ample volume. He 
displayed sound and 
serious musicianly in- 
telligence throughout 
and the ability to meet 
the various styles his 
numbers’ called for, 
whether the breadth 
and loftiness of the 
Bach concerto, the 
brilliance of Vieux- 
‘ temps, or the polish 
that came between.— 
New York Times. 

















Plizer has a _ fine 
command of the me- 
chanics of his instru- 
ment: a tone smooth, 
mellow, expressive; 
temperamental vigor 
and animation; grace 
and elegance of style. 

New York Press. 

















He played through- 
out with spirit, his 
‘ » bowing was excellent, 
his style as a rule 
broad and sure. in 
addition, his tone was 
unlformly warm and 
his intonation Impec- 
cable.—New York Trib- 
une. 














He has admirable 
technic, a fine singing 
tone and a musical 
taste and intelligence 
that command respect. 
—New York Evening 
World. 
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SOME RECENT 
PRESS COMMENTS 











He displayed a tone 
of clean and penetrat- 
ing quality, smooth, 
even and ingratiating. 
In the adagios, he 
showed much repose 
and suavity of style. 
in the allegros, his 
playing was charac- 
terized by incisiveness, 
strongly marked 
rhythm and virtuosity 
of bowing.-New York 
Sun 














This young master, 
and the word master 
8 not an exaggeration, 
Instantly won unqual- 
ified favor. One of the 
most interesting violin 
personalities before the 
world today.—Chicago 
Evening American 














Nobody's tone is 
cleaner—not even Zim- 
balist’s.— Chicago Tril 


une 











Piizer’s great merit Is 
an entirely clear, clean 
tone.—-Chicago Journal 








A brilllant perform- 
er, endowed with a 
very fleet and facile 
technic and with much 
musical taste. 

Chicago Daily News 











The concert last evening would have been worth while if 
only for the beautiful playing of Max Plizer, who Is one of the 
most accomplished and interesting violinists in the country. 
He played the favorite Bruch concerto with delightful ease and 
exquisite finish, and with much breadth and firmness of style. 
His tone is warm and pleasing, and of ample volume with yet no 
hint of roughness or asperity, while runs and embellishments 
were executed with captivating grace and perfection. It was a 
masterly performance.— Springfield Republican, 











Pilzer played the Bruch concerto in G minor with a brilliant 
bowing. glowing, colorful tone and delicacy of expression which 
mark him as a virtuoso extraordinary. He ranks with Ysaye, 
Kreisier, Kubelik and Spaulding as the best violinists ever heard 
in Columbus. He was given a royal reception.—Columbus Evening 
Dispatch 
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CHARLTON ON THE CONCERT SITUATION 


New York Manager Thoroughly Optimistic 























One of the blessings of the war is the more cath 
olic taste which is being forced upon us. 
Last year more wfoney was paid for music than 
ver bef re. 
The local manager should really want an artist 
not have one forced upon him 
There is no such thing as a “good” or “bad” town 
from.a musical standpoint 
The most successful local manager is the one 
ho has gained his public's confidence through rare 
judgment, and who never allows his public to dic 
fate to him 
The good local manager uses a few well known 
names and surprises his public frequently with less 
cll known artists. The one who only presents sen 
ational attractions is at the mercy of his subscribers 
vhen the supply is exhausted, 
Vusic clubs are the main support of the business 
and the manager who does not co-operate with them 
is not protecting the interests of the music of the 
tu ’ 
The most successful artists have been satisfied 
ith modest beginnings and their expenses never 
loed lump sums paid down to a manager 
lhe artist angling for a good manager these days is 
onfronted with a serious proposition, Without a 
doubt this is due to the existence of the many so called 
managerial “sharks” who promise all kinds of things 
for the sums of money extracted from easy victims, but 
vhose promises either fall flat or result in failures “ow- 
ing to the war"—-a condition that is too often used now 
s an excuse for failure to live up to agreements. 
According to Loudon Charlton, one of the foremost 
managers of this country, the war seems not to have 
had any bad influence on the development of music on 
this side of the water As a matter of fact, Mr, Charl 
ton says the interest in music has never been as great 
as it is now, and that the American artists have shown 
themselves able to compete with those of other nation- 
alitic 


More Catholic Taste After War 


blessings of this war,” he commented, 
force upon us a more catholic 


the 
It is going to 


“(Cire ol 


is thi 


taste and will give those artists who never had a proper 
chance because of a one sided situation, an opportunity 
to show their value. By that I mean, prior to the war, 
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artists, as a general rule, were judged from the German 
standpoint. Any artist who couldn’t sing the Lieder did 
not amount to very much—now, should one attempt to 
do that type of a program, he would only run the risk 
of being interned. Seriously, though, in the future this 
cultivation of catholic taste will mean that the artists of 
every nation are going to be regarded with equal atten- 
tion. A wealth of talent that has been lying dormant 
in France, England, Italy and America will be awakened 
through this world struggle. Last year more money 
was paid for music than ever before. Next season I 
am confident will prove even brighter.” 

Mr. Charlton is a man of his convictions-—a man 
whose business principles are known for their honesty 
and fairness. When he was asked what he considered 
the keynote to a manager’s success, he quickly replied: 

“T don’t know if one should call it the keynote to 
success, but I think if a manager employs good taste in 
the selection of his artists; if he is honest with his art- 
ists and the local manager, and runs his office on a well 
organized plan, his work is bound to be satisfactory all 
around.” 

“How do you find the local managers are to do busi- 
ness with?” asked the writer. 


The Local Manager 


“Usually very fine,” he answered. “The artist’s man- 
ager should realize, though, that the local manager 
should genuinely desire an artist and not have one forced 
upon him. The artist who is keen to accent engage- 
ments where he is really wanted lasts by far the longest. 
[ might say that many of the local managers are doing 
much for the development of music and only a few seem 
to be in business for the money in it. Those few last, 
a ps, but their lack of efficiency is soon discovered. 

“You hear people say such and such a place is a bad 
town musically. There is no such thing as a good or 
bad town from a musical point of view. The good town 
has its music managed by the right set of people, while 
the bad town is unfortunately in the hands of the wrong 
ones. For instance, if the management of a bad town 
is transferred to the right people, the town becomes a 
good one almost instantly. 


Most Successful Local Management 


“The most successful local management is the one 
that presents a series of subscription concerts annually. 
When these series become permanent, the public renews 
its subscription automatically. If the manager has suc- 
ceeded in pleasing his public and his standing is what 
it should be. he does‘not have to tell his subscribers 
what attractions he is to give them. The one who 
offers only known artists never gets anywhere. Why? 
Because if he only presents the sensational, the public 
becomes spoiled and will not respond to the announce- 
ment of unknown artists, who may be just as good. 
The good local manager uses a few well known names 
and surprises his public frequently with excellent 
though less well known artists. The latter he gets at 
a cheaper price than the artists whose art is still su- 
preme, or, once in a while, those whose art is no longer 
at its height, but who are living on former glory. The 
local manager who cannot, in the first place, concen- 
trate his efforts upon a series which becomes perma- 
nent, is not progressive. The haphazard manager, who 
pockets a good part of the gross receipts, doesn’t know 
what to do next when the concert is over. As soon as 
the sensational artists are exhausted and he cannot 
get any more, he is at the mercy of his public. The 
successful local manager is the one who has gained his 
public’s confidence, and. who, through the exercise of 
rs judgment, never allows his public to dictate to 
him. When the public dictates to a manager, he can 
only buy high priced artists. As a consequence, the 
public is not only spoiled, but the local manager goes 
broke. The value of a series rests in its permanency.’ 

“How about the deficit in some towns after concerts ?” 

“T can only say that most deficits are due to the local 
manager who doesn’t command his public’s confidence.” 


Admires Leo Long’s Methods 


In discussing local management, Mr. Charlton was most 
enthusiastic about the methods employed by Leo Long, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. He said that Mr. Long’s public has 
such faith in his judgment that each year, long before the 
first concert of his series, all the subscriptions are sold. 

“In another city where the manager is not so fortunate,” 
he continued, “there were but one hundred people present 
at the concert of a well known quartet, while a famous 
tenor drew $4,000. Not more than 30 per cent. of the con- 
certs are speculations, and the other 70 per cent. might be 
considered as the life of music development. And what 
are some of the stimuli of that development? Just this— 
music clubs and societies, educational institutions and 
symphony orchestras. The music clubs are the mainstay 
of the business, and the manager who does not co-operate 
with them is not protecting the interests of the music of 
the future. I mean to say that the manager who does not 
do all to stimulate that interest is not fostering that thin 
which does most for America and Americans. The col- 
leges, too, are exceedingly good mediums for development, 
both the large and the smaller educational institutions. 
The students, hearing the best music for a period of three 
years or more, are bound to start something back home 
after graduation. I know of a Western orchestra which 
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became permanent because a Harvard student took affairs 
into his own hands and reorganized the haphazard local 
orchestra of his home town. 
Smith College’s $10,000 Music Fund 

“Take Smith College. That institution has a fund of 
$10,000 each year for music, and consequently the students 
hear the best that is available. Another such institution 
is Lindsborg, Kan., which is the Swedish college ‘whose 
festivals are among the big events of the season.” 


Relations with the Artists 


Mr. Charlton has been in the managerial business for 
twenty years. During that time he has had the extreme 
pleasure of making some of his artists famous, and there 
is not one case where an artist has left him for another 
manager and did better under the new management. His 
love for his artists has kept him from advising anything 
that would affect their artistic standing. What is rather 
remarkable in a way is the fact that no written contract 
exists between Mr. Charlton and those under his direc- 
tion. He says, “If they are dissatisfied, they are privileged 
to go when they wish. 

“T don’t mean to say that our office is 100 per cent. 
efficient,” he explained, “but merely that this has proven 
the best method for us.” 

“Mr. Charlton, what money is necessary, do you think, 
to launch a successful artist?” asked the MustcaL Courter 
representative. 

How to Launch a Young Artist 


“The most successful artists have been satisfied with a 
modest beginning. Their expenses never involved a lump 
sum of money, paid down for general expense, unspecified, 
such as is demanded quite unnecessarily by certain man- 
agers. These artists got under way through moderate 
means spent according to plans outlined by the manager— 
so much for a New York recital appearance which would 
bring them to the attention of the critics and public; so 
much for judicious advertising, for printing; but never 
any large sums given into any one’s hands without detailed 
estimate of exactly how the money is to be spent, with the 
artist’s approval and the manager’ s vouchers being shown. 

ms there is anything in you,’ I say to people who come 
to me, ‘you won't need a lot of money. All the money in 
the world won’t help you unless there is talent to back it 
up. The best way for you to begin and test yourself is to 
go into a public hall, give a concert, which any reliable 
manager should handle for a nominal fee, additional ex- 
pense being the renting of the hall, printing and adver- 
tising of the event. Then, next morning, I'll tell you 
whether it is wise to follow it up. If so, only modest sums 
are needed for further procedure. If not, don’t waste any 
more money afd time.’ 

“And how do they receive your advice?” asked the 
writer. 

“Many times they are sensible enough to heed it. Those 
who don’t are the ones who come in with a preconceived 
knowledge about themselves, given them by people who 
are looking for such victims. I must say that I don’t re- 
member a single case where such an artist, through sums 
paid to a manager, has gained success.” , We 
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Who Is This Vampire? 


In the foregoing caption the word “vampire” is used in 
the moving picture sense. As all film followers know, a 
vampire is a lady who because of her personal allurements 
and attractions, appeals with especial poignancy to mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, and does with them pretty much 
what she wills. The original of the attached photograph 
has the large, soulful eyes, the temperamental features, 
and physical equipments of a typical movie vampire. In 
reality, however, she is a sweet, ultra refined and very 
serious young woman who in her ‘early twenties has swung 
herself, by dint of ambition, talent, and hard work, to a 
top place in the first flight ‘of the world’s famous opera 
singers. Who is this vocal vampire? None other than 
our own Claudia Muzio, of the Metropolitan Opera House: 


Caruso Concert for Detroit 


Enrico Caruso has signed a contract with the Central 
Concert Company, of Detroit, to appear in concert there 
on October 15, when that organization opens its new Ar- 
cadia Hall. This will mark one of the very few concert 
appearances the famous tenor has made in America. 
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PITTSBURGH SUMMER OPERA 
(Continued from page 5.) 
Maclennan, Riccardo Martin, Ruth Miller, Henri Barron. 
These soloists all have excellent voices, use them well, 
and for the most part give effective impersonations. 
“Trovatore” 

The week of June 3 opened with Verdi’s “Trovatore,” 
with Florence Easton as Leonora; Alice Gentle, Azucena; 
Anna Corenti, Inez; Forrest Lamont, Manrico; Carl 
Formes, Count di Luna; Henri Scott, Fernando; 

Dua, Ruiz. 

Florence Easton’s beautiful voice of wide range and 
her excellent dramatic ability in portraying this char- 
acter gave rare pleasure. She satisfies her audience on 
every occasion, and after every curtain drop is recalled 
again and again. Alice Gentle, who is a newcomer to 
Pittsburgh, gave a splendidly dramatic portrayal of Azu- 
cena. She has a mezzo voice of wide range and full 
mellow tone, which she uses with excellent judgment. The 
audience was delighted with her interpretation of the 
character and the beauty of her work. s Manrico, For- 
rest Lamont was most acceptable. The excellent work 
of Henri Scott reflected his years of experience on the 
operatic stage. The other characters were well taken 
care of by Anna Corenti, Carl Formes and Octava Dua. 

“Rigoletto” 

Tuesday evening, “Rigoletto” was presented with Au- 
guste Bouilliez in the title role and Maggie Teyte as Gilda; 
Andre Arensen, Duke of Mantua; Henry Weldon, Spara- 
fucile; Elizabeth Campbell, Maddalena; Desire Defrere, 
Count Monterone; Gustave Meyers, Marullo; Stephano 
Canova, Count Ceprano; Anna Congolani, Countess Ce- 
prano; Octava Dua, Boris; Anna Corenti, Giovanna. This 
opera always draws a large and appreciative audience, and 
there was no lack of enthusiastic applause for the solo- 
ists on its first night here. Miss Teyte, whose beautiful 
voice showed to advantage in “Faust,” again was greatly 
enjoyed. Her acting was art itself. Auguste Bouilliez, 
as Rigoletto, gave an excellent portrayal of this charac- 
ter both from a vocal and dramatic standpoint. Henry 
Weldon and Gustave Meyers both were very fine in their 
parts. 

The chorus work in all of the operas has been excep- 
tionally good. Unstinted praise is due the directors, Mr. 
Sapio and Mr. Zuro. 

Opera at Popular Prices? 

With the ingenuity of Mr. Davies, backed by the con- 
fidence of the public, why shouldn’t Pittsburgh have grand 
opera at popular prices during hot weather? 

It is deeply regretted that such an opera organization 
should not be properly supported, and it seems to be the 
opinion of some that it is due to the operas being given 
in a foreign tongue; but the public had an opportunity 
to show whether or not it would support opera in Eng- 
lish in the presenting of “Martha” in English. The open- 
ing night of “Martha” the audience was small, but enthu- 
siastic, which, however, did not enlarge the receipts of 
the box office, and it is the box office receipts that answered 
the question whether or not opera in any tongue will be 
given. When the French and Italian operas are pre- 
sented, the audience is composed mostly of the music 
loving Italians and those speaking French. It is not the 
American musician, or even the student who anticipates 
a concert or operatic career, that occupy the seats at such 
performances as Pittsburgh musicians have had the op- 
portunity of hearing this season, 

A Chat with Francis Maclennan 

It was the writer’s privilege recently to have a short 
visit with Francis Maclennan, one of the tenors of the 
organization appearing at the Alvin Theatre during the 
festival opera season. 

Mr. Maclennan is a man of charm, with whom it is a 
genuine pleasure to converse. His wide experiences in 
opera and concert work are told in modest manner. Mr. 
M&clennan was for years one of the leading tenors of the 
Savage English Grand Opera Company, and will no doubt 
be remembered by many for his excellent work in “Par- 
sifal,” presented by the Savage company. Only recently, 
at one of the performances at the Alvin Theatre, a patron 
said to the writer that he should have liked to hear 
Francis Maclennan oftener during this engagement, as 
he remembered with a great deal of pleasure having heard 
him in a wonderful performance of “Parsifal” at Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Artists at William Penn Hotel 

Friday evening, May 31, J. Warren Erb, the popular 
accompanist and coach, presented a program in the blue 
room of the William Penn Hotel, given by such artists 
as Margaret Hendrickson, piano; Harold McCall, tenor; 
Greta Torpadie, soprano; Ida Geer Weller, contralto; 
Arthur and Thelma Goetz, pianists. 

Miss Hendrickson played for the opening number 
Grieg’s sonata in E minor, op. 7, giving a very acceptable 
rendition. Mr. McCall sang Giordani’s “Caro mio ben,” 
Costa’s “Sei Morta ne la Vita mia,” Quilter’s “O, Mis- 
tress Mine,” and Burleigh’s “Young Warrior.” 

Miss Torpadie sang for her first group of songs five 
Scandinavian songs, giving first the translation of each 
song before singing it; for her second group, “Le Clave- 
cin,” Dell’Acqua; “Mandoline,” Dupont; and the “Polo- 
naise’ from “Mignon.” Miss Torpadie has a soprano 
of beautiful quality and her work was much enjoyed. 

Ida Geer Weller, who was heard in recital the week 
previous, appeared on this occasion and rendered her 
group of songs in good style. 

A number which lent variety to the program was 
Smetana’s trio in G minor, op. 15, for piano, violin and 
cello, played by Mr. Erb at the piano, Max Shapiro, violin, 
and Herbert Conover, cello. : 

An interesting number which was heartily appreciated 
by the audience was one for two pianos—Chopin’s rondo 
in C major, played by Arthur and Thelma Goetz, in good 
style, both technically and musically. 

Pupils’ Recital 

Friday evening, June 7, John B. Siefert gave his an- 
nual pupils’ recital in Carnegie Lecture Hall, presenting 
a large class in a program of solos and duets. In this 
class were some very good voices that will probably be 
heard from in the future. H. E. W. 
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NVR Tamaki Miura 
with Campanini 
Tamaki Miura, the 
Japanese prima donna, 
who won such interna- 
tional success through 
her portrayal of the 
role of Madame Butter 
fly, has been engaged by 
Campanini to sing the 
same role next season 
with the Chicago Opera 
Association, Mme. Miura 
will also spend some 
weeks as a member of 
the La Scala Company 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 
At the = present time 
the singer is resting in 
New Haven, Conn., but 
she will come to New 
York at the end of the 
month so as to sing for 
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BS the soldiers at Midland 
E | Seach on the 28th and 
=] 
=I 20th. 

Reimherr a 


Star Duelist 


Those tenors from 
the. Soder-Hueck stu 
dios seem to manage to 
keep in the limelight, 
whether they are sing 
ing or fighting. George 
Reimherr, one of the 
best voices ever trained 
by Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
is now Private Reim 
herr, U. S. A,, but the 
New York Evening 
Sun devoted one com 
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= plete column to him last 
= Saturday, telling of his 
= prowess as a wielder of 
SI the saber and of his en 
= counter at Camp Upton, 
= TAMAKI MIURA, where he is training 
= Japanese prima donna, who will sing “Butterfly” with the Chicago Opera Association next season. with Oscar Straus, of 
= the New York Athletic 
= UNA L YHIVNUAENLRNVOUUDLRLDUUOAOAUULS ARLHS ATA HAMLLUiiHIN Club, champion amateur 

saber swinger of the 


United States. It was all for the amusement of his fellow 
soldiers, and after the saber duel was over Private Reim 
herr and Mr. Straus staged another encounter, a decidedly 
novel one, in which Reimherr was armed with bayonet and 
trench knife against Straus’ saber. 


Raymond Wilson at Walton 
Raymond Wilson, the concert pianist and instructor of 
piano at Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will be heard in 
concert at Walton, N. Y., June 28. 












THE QUESTION 
OF MORE PUPILS 


Now that credits are being allowed in High Schools in many parts of 
the Country—the movement will soon reach your community if it has 
not already done so—the far-sighted piano teacher will investigate the 









advantages of 






THE PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 


This complete and authoritative text work, edited by Leopold Godowsky and an eminent 









staff of associates, or its equivalent, is being universa!ly adopted as the basis on which 
such credit for private study is granted. Therefore students will look in future to those 


teachers WHO ARE QUALIFIED to have their instruction accredited by the High Schools. 









ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? 






For particulars concerning the school credit plan, address Dept. C. 





ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A MUSICAL MANAGER OF THE THEATRE 


Daniel Frohman Tells His Views on Music and Also Gives Some of His 
Ideas on Dramatic Art and the Stage 








theatrical offices and know the 
isual tone Therefore, | had a delightful 
urprise upon my visit to Daniel Frohman. Instead of an 
impertinent hall boy with his mouth stuffed with chewing 
Frohman is out and I don’t know 


| have been in many 


of such plac es 


gum yelling at me, “Mr 
when he will be back,’ 
up in a diminutive lift to the most attractive office I have 
In fact, the word ottice is a misnomer. Even 
apartment doesn't do Mr. Frohman’s place of 
justice. It seemed as if I had suddenly left 
in the distance and landed in a beautiful 


ever visited 
the term 
busine 
Broadway 
home 
It had a rich, quiet, restful air. The furniture is of the 
comfortable variety that surely must lull Mr, Froh- 
sleep if the manuscript he is reading hasn't un- 
usual merit. The walls were more interesting to me than 
many of those at the Metropolitan Art Museum. They 
are covered with beautiful paintings and portraits of great 
actors, past and present. Booth evidently has a big place 
in Mr. Fre affections, for his picture seemed to 
tand out pre-eminent. Next to his portrait is one of 
KK. H. Sothern taken in the kindergarten period, or as he 
autographed it, “Before | was under the Frohman man- 
agement,” 
Not only is the theatrical profession represented, but 
Mr. Frohman apparently has many friends also in the 
world, for J noticed pictures of Caruso, Elman, 


mile 5 


man to 


hman's 


rust al 


Yolanda Méro, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Hofmann, Alex 
under Lambert, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, and many 
thers. This, however, was to be expected, as I had been 
told that Mr. Frohman at various times had managed 


Kubelik, Gabrilowitsch, Franz von Vecsey, and others, and 
is exceedingly fond of music. It was to get his views on 
this subject that I had been privileged to call on him. 
Privilewed-in every sense of the word, A most dignified, 
individual is Daniel Frohman with a marked 
His tastes in music are of the highest 
As he told me, “I am espe- 
cially fond of the symphony orchestra and enjoy Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, and Wagner. I like their works because 
they are not ortly intellectual but also melodically beautiful. 
| prefer melody to mere technical invention, That is why 
| am not over enthusiastic about the ultra-moderns. The 
second symphony of Brahms always has been one of my 
favorites. In fact all of Brahms’ works appeal to me 
Of course the Beethoven symphonies are without a peer. 
“I do not listen to music with a hypercritical ear. If 
a singer interprets properly, that is all I ask. I am much 
more concerned with the music and its exposition than with 
the personality of the performer, Orchestration, too, fas- 


intelligent 
spiritual quality 
and most discerning ordet 

















BLANCHE 


GOOD 


PIANIST 


With New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Miss Goode has just finished a 
+] very successful concert tour and she 
i} achieved an equal success last night. 
i) Her playing is beautifully clear and 
rhythmical, and she surmounted all 
the difficulties with a delightful ease, 
giving a brilliant and satisfying per- 
formance.-—S pring field (Mass.) Re- 
publican, Feb, 14, 1917. 


New York Recital 

Miss Goode’s playing is intelligent 
and straightforward. She has great 
facility of execution, a certain artless 
method of approaching her subject 
and sufficient deftness to promise 
great things in the future.—New 
York Press. 

Her tone was generally good and 
her touch possessed both warmth and 
color—New York Sun. 

Chicago Recital 

There is elegance and distinction 
of touch. Especially good is the color 
of her tone in mezzaforte work.— 
Chicago American. 


















JOSEPH JOINER, Personal Representative 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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a polite little Japanese took me 




























cinates me. I am always interested in how men like Stran- 
sky and Damrosch can vary their programs and still make 
them appealing and attractive. Mahler once told me that 
planning his programs was one of the most difficult phases 
of his work. I can understand that. There must be a 
proper balance of the old and new and so many sorts of 
people have to be reached.” 

“Don’t you,” I asked, “have an opportunit 
great deal of music in the theatre? Can't it 
play an important part?” 

“I used to pick out the music for my productions and 
! would like to have more of it; but unfortunately the 
union has made things very difficult for the theatre. The 
players as a body are unreliable and their demands are 
so great that music has become a financial strain.” 

“What about music during performances? Do you ap- 
prove of it, or think it a hindrance?” 

“It’s too elemental for the sophisticated audience of to 
day, though in the case of a melodrama it may help. For- 
merly incidental music was used to a much greater degree. 
In the days of my old Lyceum Stock Company, I resorted 
to it very frequently, Take for example the two motives 
in the first movement of the sixth symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky. I used the plaintive theme to suggest my heroine 
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DANIEL FROHMAN, 
Theatrical manager and music enthusiast. 
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and the sinister one for the villain. Standard works offer 
these opportunities 

“Also in my Lyceum Stock Companythere were a number 
of members who were musically inclined, so I started a 
class in Wagner. Six women in the company could play, 
but knew nothing of the Bayreuth master, so I gave them 
text books and had Walter Damrosch come in and lecture. 
I threw these lectures open to the public, hoping thus to 
help pay the expenses, and much to my surprise they be- 
came so popular that they proved to be a money making 
proposition and were repeated. When my company was 
pretty well versed in the ground work, I took two boxes 
at the Metropolitan on afternoons when we had no mati- 
nees and we all heard the ‘Ring.’ 

“Why,” I inquired, “did you abandon the stock company 
since it gave you such opportunities to work out things 
you like to do?” 

“Because it is impossible to find the plays to keep a 
stock company going. Besides conditions in general have 
changed very much. Just as the sophisticated audience of 
today doesn’t need soft music when the hero is making 
love to the heroine, so it demands a different sort of text 
in its plays. It is now customary to find a company tor 
a play instead of plays for a company. In drama, what 
in former days was considered strong, would now be 
thought food for prattling babes. ‘The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray’ wouldn’t be considered very startling in these times 
of plays like ‘The Madonna of the Future’ and ‘The Squab 
Farm.’ 

“Personally, I am a great advocate of the wholesome, 
clean play. When vice is portrayed, the elements of atone- 
ment and expiation should also be shown. The old timer, 
‘East Lynne,’ will illustrate my point. In it the wife runs 
away, but her maternal instinct becomes uppermost and 
she reforms. Her death is her expiation. She cannot 
be rewarded by her husband's love. The stage should be 
an advocate of right living. The history of the successful 
play is the history of the clean one. 

“The theatre can be educative, but that is not its funda- 
mental purpose. Those of our population that want prob- 
lem plays are only the East Siders. They are foreigners, 
compared to the Anglo-Saxon audiences. They can under- 
stand the Ibsen woman better than we, because that type 
exists among them. Our women are not- Hedda Gablers. 

“The stage should portray life as it ought to be. It is 
a matter of reflecting simple humanity. My ethics lean 
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that way. But enough of my theories—would you care te 
see more of my pictures?” 

To this I eagerly assented and Mr. Frohman and I went 
into the next room where Mr. Frohman showed me an 
oil painting of a beautiful little girl who was posed most 
gracefully, ready to trip the “light fantastic.” In the same 
room I discovered that Mr. Frohman has a penchant fot 
Kewpie dolls and if the little Campbell soup girl were 
animate she would certainly have a future in the Frohman 
productions. 

I was musing over these delightful whimsicalities when 
I was somewhat startled by voices, the location of which 
I could not place. I asked Mr. Frohman to explain this 
strangé phenomenon and with a “presto,” 4 la Herrmann, 
the magician, he took out a section of the wall and I 
found myself looking down upon the stage of the Lyceum 
Theatre, where a rehearsal was going on. It was posi- 
tively thrilling. I have since learned that here Mr. Froh- 
man used to watch the work of his company, unknown 
to them. 

I was loath to leave this delightful place, but I realized 
that Mr. Frohman’s time was valuable even if mine were 
not. Reluctantly I said good-bye to my charming host, 
followed the Japanese boy into the elevator, passed through 
the lobby of the Lyceum Theatre and stepped out into 
Broadway, which struck me then as being a particularly 
noisy, jarring sort of a place. G..z. 


Seidel Seven Times with Stokowski 


Toscha Seidel, the new Russian violin sensation, will ap- 
pear with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, seven times next season—on No- 
vember 11, in Baltimore; November 12, in Washington; 
November 15 and 16, in Philadelphia; December 2 and 3, 
in Pittsburgh, and on January 9, in Cleveland. 

Toscha Seidel will also play four times with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
in New York City, and three times with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra. In addition he will appear with 
the Chicago Symphony on November 1 and 2; with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on November 29 and 30, 
and with the Rochester Orchestra on December 9. 

Many other orchestral engagements for Mr. Seidel have 
not as yet been definitely settled. In addition to this ex- 
tensive tour, the young pianist will give recitals in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, Washing- 
ton, Detroit, Milwaukee and other cities. 


Leo Ornstein Planning Busy Fall 


It has now been definitely decided that Leo Ornstein 
will make his first appearances with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra on November 1 and 2, when he most 
probably will play the Schumann concerto. Leopold Sto- 
kowski has invited him to do so, having given expression 
in several directions of his admiration for the young 
pianist’s art. 

Immediately following this engagement, Mr. Ornstein 
will proceed to the Middle West, where he will make 
appearances at St. Louis, re-engagement, in the Elizabeth 
Cueny series; at Springfield, Mo.; at Milwaukee, in the 
Koebner Concert Course, and at Madison, Wis., in the 
University Course. His tour will then extend to other 
cities, including appearances at Chicago, Detroit, Toledo 
Ohio, Pittsburgh, etc. 


Marie Ruemmeli Plays 

Marie Ruemmeli, young St. Louis pianist, gave a most 
delightful recital on Sunday afternoon, April 21, at the 
Athenaeum in Milwaukee, before a large audience. Miss 
Ruemnieli opened. her program with the Beethoven C 
sharp minor sonata, in which, according to competent 
critics “she brought out, by her interpretative faculty, 
every beauty. The Schumann ‘Carnaval’ was a wealth of 
color into which was woven a charming spirit of play.” 
The remainder of the program was comprised of Men- 
delssohn, Schubert-Liszt, Chopin, Massenct, Phillip (with 
whom Miss Ruemmeli studied in Paris) and the Strauss- 
Tausig waltzes. This recital was so successful that Miss 
Ruemmeli was urged to give two more, which followed 
within a few days. 


Tsianina’s Success at North Shore Festival 


Tsianina, the Indian singer, made her first appearance at 
the North Shore Festival, Evanston, Ill., June 1, with 
a chorus of 1.500 school children and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. She sang the solo part of “Hia- 
watha’s Childhood,” by Whiteley. Manager Kinsey, of 
the Festival, telegraphed Tsianina’s manager, J. C. Wil- 
cox: 

Tsianina received a big ovation. Held tlie interest of the children 
and audience. House sold out. It was a yreat occasion, 

Tsianina also sang with pronounced success recently 
at Waco and Houston, Tex., and Kansas City, Mo., giving 
a complete recital of Indian songs in each place. She is 
hooked for important appearances with prominent musical 
clubs next season, 


Sidney Baldwin Conducts 5,000 Voices 

Sidney A. Baldwin; assistant conductor of the Newark 
Festival, conducted a chorus of 5,000 voices at a rehearsal 
on Sunday afternoon, June 9, at Weequahic Park, Newark. 
for the “Song and Light Festival” given on the evening of 
June 15 in the same park. A local band accompanied at the 
rehearsal and a military and naval band participated on the 
festival night, when Mr. Baldwin conducted. The affair 
was under the auspices of the War Savings Commission. 
A monster parade preceded the festival. 


Japan Uses Hartmann Works 
Arthur Hartmann’s publishers report that Japanese 
music dealers are ordering a great many copies of that 
composer’s violin transcriptions, as many as 200 having 
been shipped to Japan recently. 
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Arens Summer Term in Portland, Ore. 


For the third time, F. X. Arens, the well known vocal 
teacher, will conduct a summer term, of one month only, 
in Portland, Ore., near which is situated his big ranch, 
located on the slope of Mt. 
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lasting snow. (See picture 
reproduced herewith.) Port- 
land has several accredited 
teachers of the Arens 
method and these and 
scores of others make up 
the classes, which have in- 
variably been crowded. 
Voice culture and . vocal 
pedagogy form the basis of 
this September class, which 
is patronized largely by 
teachers anxious to come 
touch with this eminent 
Eastern instructor and 
leader among voice special- 
ists. Pupils from the coast, 
and from as far east as Da- 
kota, make up the class. = 
At this time last year, three = 
Portland persons were = 
among the Arens pupils, 
namely, Marjorie Hausman, = 
Ilvric soprano; Marian Mc- = 
Nett, dramatic soprano, née = 
May Atwater, and Tom 
Ordeman, baritone-bass. = 
A feature of the winter — 
season in the metropolis is : 
the monthly gathering of 
the Arens Pupils’ Club, or- 
ganized by Mrs. Mallet- = 
Prevost, held at her Park 
avenue residence. At these 
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interesting affairs the pupils sing fot each other, and at the 
close Mr. Arens offers critical comment. May 15, the fol- 
lowing program was sung: 


“Since First I Met Thee” (Rubinstein), Harriet Sperry; “My Rose 
of Yestere’en” (Rich), Margaret Cantrell; “Indeed Most Wondrous 
* lt Must Be” (Ries), Florence 
Gauggel; “Caro mio ben” (Gior- 
dani), Dorothea Lewis; “The 
Violet” (Mozart), Melba Shaw); 
uest” (Smith), “Russian 
ong” (Old Russian), Os- 
kenonton; ‘“‘Blackbird’s Song” 
Cyril Scott), “Soft-footed Snow” 
(Sigurd Lie), Mrs. Rockwel!; 
“The Day Is Done” (Spross), 
M. Berlin; “Florian’s Song” 
+(Godard), Marion McNett; 
“Springtide” (Becker), Miss E. 
Zulauf; “Spirit Flower,” ‘Maid 
en's ish” (Campbell-Tipton) , 
Anna “Vi d’arte” 





Ruane; issi 
(Puccini), Mrs. A. Lendle; aria 
from “Robert la Diable’” (Mey- 
erbeer), Mrs. Mallet-Prevost; 
aria from “Jean d’Arc” (Bem- 
berg), Agnes Zulauf; “Night 
Hymn at Sea” (Thomas), duet, 
Mrs, Taggart and T. Ordeman; 
= “Deh Vieni non tardar” (Moz- 
art), P. Mallet-Prevost; scene 
and gavotte from “Manon” 
(Massenet), M. Hausman; “Call 
Me No More” (Cadman), ‘‘Roll- 
ing Down to Rio” (German), T. 
Ordeman; “Che faro. Eurydice” 
(Gluck), Miss E. Broda; duet 
from “Don Juan” (Mozart), 
Miss L, Combs and Alphonso 
Grien; “At My Grave” (Arens), 
= Beatrice Taggart; “The. Old Re 
: frain” (Kreisler), aria from 
= “Rigoletto” (Verdi), Herman 
> Porner; “Che faro Eurydice” 
= (Gluck), Helen Davis; “Ernani 
= Involami” from “Ernani’”’ (Ver- 
= di), Miss K. Kemp; “Dusk_ in 
June” and “Winter” (Fay Fos- 
ter), A. Grien; “Jeunes Fillettes,” 
“Papillons” (Old French), Miss 
L. Combs; flower duet from 
“Madame Butterfly” (Fourdrain), 
Miss B. Kemp and Mrs. 
Taggart. 
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FRENCH BAND PLAYS STIRRINGLY 





Rouses Carnegie Hall Audience at Patriotic Concert 


Gypsy Smith and the French band conducted by Capt. 
Gabriel Parés entertained an immense audience in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, June 13. 
The object of the roving English preacher was to explain 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. among the soldier boys at 
the front. He did it. The object of the touring French- 
men of the Musique Militaire Francaise was to provide 
the highest class of concert band music. They provided 
it. Their aim is, apparently, beauty of tone and technical 
perfection rather than volume of tone. They had plenty 
of volume at times when necessary, but the playing of 
the band was fine and finished rather than forceful. 
Messrs. Speyer, oboist; Mager, bugler; Espagnet, cornet- 
ist; Burduin, flutist; Le Roy, clarinetist, and Truc, pianist, 
were heard in ensemble pieces, and proved themselves 
artists in every sense of the word. The complete pro- 
gram was: Overture, “Patrie,” Bizet; selection from 
“Samson et Dalila,’ Saint-Saéns; overture, “Le Roy d’Ys,” 
Lalo; Danish and Russian airs, Saint-Saéns; “Cortege de 
Bacchus.” Delibes. “God Save the King” was likewise 
given, familiar to the audience as “America.” The ad- 
dress by Gypsy Smith was “Behind the Firing Line in 
France.” 


Grainger Evening at Columbia 


At the first of the composers’ evenings to be given in 
the Columbia series, Percy Grainger was the musician hon- 
ored. The program included his “Colonial Song” and 
“The Gumsucker’s March,” from the suite “In a Nutshell,” 
which numbers were conducted by Mr. Goldman with 
Grainger at the piano. Later the band played the beauti- 
ful “Irish Song from County Derry” and jolly “Shep- 
herd’s Hey,” with the composer conducting. The march 
and “Shepherd’s Hey” pleased the audience so much that 
thev had to be repeated immediately. There was great 
enthusiasm over Mr. Grainger and his work and he was 
recalled to the platform time after time. Besides the 


Grainger numbers, the band played the overture to “Masa- 
niello,” Auber; two Hungarian dances, Brahms; “The 


Volunteer” (trombone solo), Gardeli Simons; “Finlandia,” 
Sibelius; excerpts from “I Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, and a 
new march, “Columbia,” by Edwin Franko Goldman. 
which turned out to be a very spirited martial number and 
brought a great round of applause for the composer. The 
university song of Columbia, “Stand Columbia,” is cleverly 
introduced in its trio with marked effect. 


Ada Crisp Renews Contract 


The National Opera Club of America, Katharine Evans 
von Klenner, founder and president, has renewed its agree- 
ment with Ada Crisp, who for several years has handled 
the important matter of publicity for this organization. 
The leading newspapers throughout the country have given 
columns of space to the work being done by the National 
Opera Club in the cause of music, because of Mrs. Crisp’s 
admirable work. Her music news letters will be used by 
several out of town dailies next season. 





Leo W. Long Announces Excellent Series 


Leo W. Long, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. for his 1918-19 
series will present the following attractions: September 
20, Galli-Curci; November 4, New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra; December 16, Frances Alda; January 13. Jascha 
Heifetz; January 27, Hipolito Lazara and Ada Sassoli; 
February 27, New York Symphony Orchestra; March 17, 
Guiomar Novaes, and April 14, Rudolph Ganz and Caro- 
lina Lazzari. 


Wager Swayne to Los Angeles 


Wager Swayne, the piano teacher who has met with 
splendid success in his specialty of preparing pupils for 
public performance, both during his years of work in 
Paris and since he returned to America, has decided to 
establish a studio in Los Angeles for the winter of 1918-10. 
After his usual summer vacation of several weeks Mr 
Swayne will go to California during September and open 
his studio there. 

Success in public work for one of his pupils is no 
novelty for Mr.: Swayne, but he naturally is always glad 
to learn of good work on the part of one just beginning 
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his or her career. Cordelia Ayer Paine, whose recent suc- 
cesses in Michigan were mentioned in the Musica. 
Courter a few weeks ago, is a pianist who spent several 
years in the Swayne studio. Others who have been play- 
ing in the East considerably during the past season are 
Maria Mikova and Elena d'Olloqui. 


The Lemare Concerts in San Francisco 


The following, from the San Francisco Chronicle, tells 
an interesting story: 
ORGAN CONCERTS PROVE EXPENSIVE 
Lemare’s SataAry Greater THan Receiprs 
The gross receipts from the municipal organ concerts in the Civic 
Auditorium in May were $480. The salary of the erganist, Edwin 
H. Lemare, is $833.33 a month, and a “‘voicer” for the organ re 
seives $100 a month, 
For the first twelve months of Lemare’s engagement, from April, 


1917, to March, 1918, inclusive, the receipts from the sixty-one 
concerts were $9,830.95. 
For the twelve months beginning May 1, 1917, the receipts from 


the organ concerts were $8,586.20, and for twelve months ending 
with May, 1918, the receipts have been $7,801.50 

The latter figures include the total receipts from the recent con 
certs, for which additional talent has been engaged. 


The receipts from the organ concerts by months have been as 
follows: : 

1917 
April $1,969.95 
May 1,264.70 
June 610,15 
July .. ya ; 851.85 
August ee . oT 674.40 
September 718.85 
October ... 59 1.0 
November 383 0 
December Prot 

igi8 9 rig 
January 626.65 
February 633.8 
March 1,008.80 
April 725.20 
May 480.00 


Aborn Pupils Sure in Opera 


The recent successful season of the Aborn Opera Com 
pany, in Brooklyn and the Bronx, gave Milton Aborn a 
chance to “try out” one or two pupils from his “School of 
Experience” whom he strongly suspected of having the 
requisite qualification for a Such an one wa 
Devora Nadworney, who made an appealing “Siebel,” and at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, too. Her warm and ex 
cellent mise-en-scene produced a favorable impression 
Another was Aurelia Ware, whose courage was equal to 
a performance of Inez without rehearsal. The self-pos 
session in her stage work, and her sustained, tonal beauty 
laid her under no suspicion of being the novice that her 
youth would declare her. Mr. Aborn is evidently getting 
ready for “the good .time coming” in the days of peace 
and opera. 


success, 


voice 


Mana Zucca Dedicates New Song 

Mana Zucca has been engaged to play a group of her 
own compositions at the music teachers’ State conven- 
tion, June 27. These will include “Valse Brillante,” 
“Moment Triste,” “Wistaria” and “Fugato Humoresque.” 

“Wistaria,” a new composition dedicated to Hunter Col 
lege of the City of New York, is particularly suitable, 
wistaria being the emblem of the college Miss Zucca is 
in receipt of a letter from Henry T. Fleck, of the music 
department of the college, in wifich he says: “The col 
lege will be highly honored in having a composition of 
yours dedicated to it, and in the name of the 
and the music students I thank you for your 
and the distinction you have conferred on us.” 

Namara, at her next recital, will sing Mana 
songs, 


college 


kindness 
Zucca 


Contemporary Ladies’ Quartet Plans 
It appears the Contemporary Ladies’ Quartet, of New- 
ark, is, after all, not to retire from the concert and recital 
field, in case it accepts a vaudeville engagement. Marguerite 
Rogers now is the first soprano of the organization, and 
several concert engagements are pending, to be filled in 
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That’s the day we tell Uncle Sam just how hard we want to 
win this war. That's the day our government has officially set for 
us to purchase War Savings Stamps 
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and child in the United States 
full quota of War Savings 


On June 28th every man, woman 
will be called upon to pledge his or her 
Stamp purchases for 1918 

You will be expected to pledge the full amount that you can afford 

no more—but by the same token, no less 

In every state, county, city, town and village the War Savings 
Committees are preparing for this big patriotic raily of June 28th 
Unless you have already bought War Savings Stamps to the $1,000 


limit, get busy with paper and pencil and figure out the utmost 
you can do, 
Remember this You take no chances when you go the limit 


on War Savings Stamps. They are the best and safest investment 
in the world, 

They pay you 4% interest compounded quarterly They con't go 
below par. You can get back every dollar you put into War Savings 
Stamps any time you need it. You can turn them in at the Post 
Office any time for their full value plus interest 


W.S.S. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
Isaued by the 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Uncle Sam is asking hundreds of 
thousands of men to give their li 
to their country. He is asking you 
only to lend your money 
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With proper patriotic exultation, Henry T. Finck 
points out in the Evening Post that of the fourteen 
soloists already engaged by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society for 1918-19 six are Americans. 


— 


Another large symphony orchestra for moving 
pictures has been added to the several now in New 
York. The Symphony Theatre, at Broadway and 
Ninety-fifth street, gives high class musical pro- 
grams in connection with its showing of films. 

- a OO 

\ gala performance at the Paris Opera celebrated 
recently the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Parisian 
debut of'M. Note, the well known baritone. At this 
festival performance he was presented with a gold 
medal, and the Minister of Public Instruction de- 
livered a complimentary address. Note is sixty 
years old, and has been singing for thirty-five years. 

—— ve 

Major General Barnett has commissioned Ser- 
geant Taylor Branson, Principal Musician of the 
Marine Band at Washington, to go to New York in 
order to secure musicians for the Marine Corps, 
which is badly in need of musical reinforcements. 


Sergeant Branson may be seen at 24 East 
Twenty-third street, New York, by all quaified 


bandsmen who wish to play for the Marine Corps. 
pieninren pm 


The composer of good music is very apt to come 
a cropper when he deliberately tries his hand at 
something popular. Not so Henry Hadley, how- 
ever, the advance sheets of whose new patriotic 
song, “To Victory,” we were privileged to see. Mr. 
Hadley has produced a vigorous, manly, energetic, 
swinging march tune in 6/8, which, while of course 
impeccable from the musician’s standpoint, has all 
the earmarks of legitimate popularity. It is dedi- 
cated to the Mothers of Defenders of Democracy 
and publisher Carl Fischer is hurrying it through to 
have it ready for the Glorious Fourth, 
——¢ 


In connection with the recent monster Thrift 
Festival at New York, the Oliver Ditson Company, 
acting through Joseph Priaulx, of C. H. Ditson & 
Co., New York, must be given credit for its unselfish 
and eminently practical co-operation. The vocal 
scores of “Elijah” used by the immense chorus were 
supplied by the Ditson company at actual cost ; fur- 
ther, in this time when the labor shortage causes so 
many delays in the printing business, the Ditson 
printing plant turned out in record time a special 
edition of those “Elijah” choruses in which the great 
supplementary chorus of school children was used ; 
finally, on the morning after the performance, the 
W. S. S. committee had a check from Ditson for its 
percentage of the money obtained by the sale of 
“Elijah” librettos at the Rolo Grounds, It was only 
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through such co-operation as that loyally granted by 
the Oliver Ditson Company that the complete suc- 
cess of the festival was made possible. 


a ae 
At the fashionable wedding of Dorothy Swinner- 
ton, in New York recently, that young lady insisted 
on the elimination of the time honored wedding 
music of Mendelssohn and Wagner, and permitted 
only music by American composers to be played at 
the wedding ceremony. It is said that the act met 
with the patriotic approval of the guests. 


The musical profession again has done its full 
share for the great cause by artistic and financial 
contribution in the recent Red Cross and War Chest 
drives. Proof of the desire of American musicians 
to get into the trenches and to do direct and ‘active 
war work is afforded in the way the Musica Cov- 
RIER “Musicians Under the Flag” list grows from 
week to week. It now is an imposing roll of honor 
with many more names to be added. 

a 

American composers now have a drastic remedy 
at hand to stop critics from abusing our native 
creative output, for whenever a critic takes flings 
at an American composition he lays himself open to 
the charge of German propaganda. It should not 
be forgotten that before 1914, especially in New 
York, the critics on the dailies, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, were the ardent disciples, advocates, and 
champions of German music to the detriment of the 
French, Russian, English, and American tonal 
writers. 

sistem 

Announcement was made by the authorities last 
Saturday that Walter Damrosch and a symphony 
orchestra of fifty men are on their way to France. 
The salaries of the men are to be paid by Harry 
Harkness Flagler, president and one of the principal 
supporters of the Symphony Society of New York. 
The orchestra is to make a tour of the American 
camps in France, and the concerts will be under 
the direction of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Damrosch 
will return to America in time for his duties as con- 


ductor of his regular orchestra. 
a) 





In England a commission of the rank of major in 
the R. A. F. has been given to Dr. H. Walford 
Davies, his services to consist of “supervising the 
cult of male voice singing among the ranks.” In 
commenting on the happening, London Musical News 
congratulates the governmental authorities on the 
increase of their intérest in the musical welfare of 
the soldiers, and adds: “It portrays official imagin- 
ativeness of the right kind. What music has done 
for the soldiers no tongue can describe adequately, 
and it is good to see that it is determined that the 
art shall continue to play its part, with increased 
appreciation. After all, if commissions are given 
to conductors of soldier instrumentalists, why not to 


directors of soldier vocalists ?” 
—_———* 





In “Technic,” the third article of the series being 
written by a well known vocal authority, which ap- 
pears in this issue of the Musrcat Courter, the 
writer begins by calling technic “the friend upon 
which the allied arts are absolutely based.” He 
refers to Honore de Balzac, the psychologist, who 
wrote scores of novels under a nom de plume, be- 
fore he presented them to the world—after he had 
mastered “the technical power of expression”; to 
Michael Angelo and his technical studies in paint- 
ing, and Franz Liszt, who through his remarkable 
technical equipment had all Paris at his feet. He 
refutes the statement that technical studies hamper 
one’s poetical inspiration, claiming that a develop- 
ment of perfect technic might ordinarily awaken a 
spark of imagination which had previously been 
dormant. He goes on to say that the eradication of 
vocal interferences through mere suggestion, or the 
momentary realization of a free tone or its quality, 
will not suffice, because, after the pupil has discon- 
tinued his work with a teacher, he will have no true 
basis upon which to continue his work. This 
knowledge was gained through association with 
pupils who applied for tuition at some time or other. 
The pupils, he claims, seemed to be “all at sea” 
when it came to knowing which method to pursue 
for the elimination of recognized faults. The solu- 
tion of these difficulties, he found through study, 
lay in acquiring a working knowledge of the 
anatomy of the vocal mechanism and its many pos- 
sible interferences. Tone, he asserts, is primarily a 
question of the mind and to give expression to the 
tone the student must avoid crowding or straining 
and assume the mental attitude of beginning the 
tone at the sternum with the immediate support of 
the breath, bearing-in mind pitch and not range. 
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Pass Along the Music 


Our boys in camp and on the sea ask for old 
music, the music you habitually throw away. Can 
you spare it? Is it a great and noble sacrifice to 
give away old music? Suppose you slip in a few 
sheets that are not too old to be of service to you 
—a few middle aged songs and piano pieces, for 
example. 

When you have accustomed yourself to the 
generous impulse of giving up good music that is 
only middle aged, try to part with a little of your 
young music—some of the new songs with the 
smell of printers’ ink still on them. 

Do not give too much at once, as the kindheart- 
ed sailors and soldiers would not like to cause you 
distress. They realize that for you to stay at 
home and deny yourself the music you may have 
paid for and can use is too much of a sacrifice to 
make to the boys who are merely going to fight 
that you and yours may be forever free. 

They know that their departure for the hideous 
carnage in France and Belgium will make many 
an anxious father gray, many a mother haggard 
with sleepless nights, many a young heart ache 
for love and shrink with fear, and they would not 
add to the sum of sorrow by asking you to reduce 
your pile of music until you find it inconvenient. 

You, of course, can understand the tender so- 
licitude of the soldiers and sailors for your com- 
fort. 

We admit that much of the music will be 
roughly used. It is sure to come back untidy in 
appearance. 

Some of it will never come back, especially if 
the singers have to scramble into lifeboats in mid- 
ocean. Sailors are liable to be careless of bor- 
rowed music when they adjust their lifebelts. 

Now and then a shell explodes near music and 
the music usually gets the worst of it. So we 
really cannot guarantee that all of your music will 
come home in perfect order. Still, if you care to 
have your songs and solos bring a little sunshine 
into the lives of homesick boys, send them along. 

If you could see some of your music in the 
hands of a singer over in France, and the concert 
room a long, low, whitewashed shed of corrugated 
iron, and the listeners all in rows, with pale and 
bandaged faces against the whiter pillows, hear- 
ing in silence the old songs of home, perhaps you 
might not mind parting with two or three more 
pieces than you thought you could spare. But, 
as we said before, the boys in camp are only go- 
ing to offer their lives and they cannot reasonably 
expect you to pay too exorbitantly in music for 
trifles like that. 

Have you read any of the books about the war, 
books written by men who were in it, who are in 
it, and who never may come out of it? Did you 
observe the descriptions of the mental state in 
which the combatants find themselves most of 
the time? Did you notice how much a little sun- 
shine, a little love, a little music, meant to the lot 
of them? Would it be possible for you to supply 
at least a bit of the sunshine through the music? 

Most of you have stacks of music that you 
never, or rarely, take down from the shelves 
where it is reposing. It does no good there and 
in time becomes yellowed and torn, only to be 
thrown away in the end as having outlived its 
usefulness. Is there any sense in giving shelf 
room to such material? 

If you feel you cannot part with sheet music, 
perhaps you might care to deprive yourself of a 
few pennies and send them to the Musical Courier 
so that this paper could help along a fund with 
which to purchase mouth organs (harmonicas) 
for our boys in the camps and at the front. This 
week’s cables from France again emphasize the 
necessity of giving sailors and soldiers means of 
self amusement—music being the form most 
highly recommended by General Pershing. 

Can you help these movements along? 
you? You should. You will, we know. 


Will 
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VARIATIONS 





" By the Editor-in-Chief 


Facing the Truth 

in a recent public statement Otto H. Kahn said 
that “Prussianism had given to Germany unpar- 
alleled prosperity, beneficent and advanced social 
legislation, and a few other things of value, but it 
had taken in payment the soul of the race. It had 
made a ‘devil’s bargain.’ ” 

London Musical News comments : 

These words, “It had taken in payment the soul of the 
race,” are deeply significant, for it is through the soul 
that art flourishes. How has musical art in Germany 
fared during the last generation? Surely it is patent that, 
while it has been advancing in cleverness and technical 
accomplishment, it has been declining in intrinsic worth, 
and losing its former loftiness of character. Much of 
material beauty it might possess, but it was destitute of 
moral elevation. Instead of the noble ideals of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Brahms, we find it devoted to the glorification 
of lust and incest. Germany indeed has made a “devil's 
bargain.” 

No one of sense in these feverish days cares to 
enter into argument regarding anything good about 
Germany, musical or otherwise, but not four years 
or four hundred years of war need blind us to the 
truth of the fact that not only Germany, but also 
the rest of Europe, had begun to desert the B. B. 
and B. ideals long before 1914. The modern Italian 
opera can more than hold its own with Germany 
when it comes to the musical glorification of sex 
phenomena, and the Irench have not been far be- 
hind in the same direction. 

Strangely enough, Strauss, who is aimed at ob- 
viously by the London Musical News, had become 
quite idyllic and innocent in his latest operas, “Ros- 
enkavalier” and “Ariadne,” and in his most recent 
symphonic score, the “Alpine” symphony. Surely 
in his songs, Strauss usually chose elevated and en- 
nobling texts and sentiments for his tonal settings. 

“Salome,” “Istar,” “Louise,” the insidious “Pel- 
iéas et Mélisande,” ‘“Faun’s Afternoon” and the 
rest of the sensuous and beautiful Debussy output, 
“Herodiade,” “Manon,” “Cleopatre,” “Sappho,” 
“Thais,” even “Carmen,” to say nothing of the 
newest Russian decadents in opera and ballet—all of 
those works show which way the wind was blowing 
everywhere in Europe before 1914, and it was by 
no means a pastoral zephyr redolent of new mown 
hay. 

Soul and Sole 

We know a music teacher who, even though he 
makes a living out of the tonal art, regards it as a 
nonessential in war time. He is wrong. Music is 
net only a preserver of morale but it is also a part 
of the general culture and higher education. Cul- 
ture and education do not cease during war time. 
Schools and colleges do not close, and reading does 
not stop. Nor do music and the other arts perish 
while the cannon roar and armies murder each other 
scientifically. 

On the other hand, the kind of music that 
is art has nothing to do with the sort to which 
the soldiers march and which they sing by prefer- 
ence when left to their own choice. Such music 
serves a great purpose, however, and therefore it is 
magnificent, even though it is not art. By all 
means let the soldiers hear Cohan’s “Over There” 
as often as possible. It surely will fill them with 
more fighting spirit than if they were to get dose 
after dose of overtures, capriccios, symphonic move- 
ments, and operatic excerpts. 

Military bands are essential, and symphony or- 
chestras are essential, but each variety fills its own 
peculiar mission, and never the one should be con- 
fused with the other. The act of our Government, 
in increasing military bands to fifty pieces, is a 
great thing for military bands, but does not sig- 
nify any Governmental desire to recognize the 
higher demands of musical art. Music for the soul 
has its place; and so has music for the sole. 


Detroit Does 


Hudson’s is a big department store in Detroit, and 
it strives always to be not only a place that deals in 
goods, but also a source of spiritual uplift to its 
salespeople and the public that does the purchasing. 
In these days of patriotic effort, Hudson’s has been 
particularly active in stimulating the kind of atmos- 
phere our country needs most now, and one of the 
forms of this endeavor has been a series of singing 
mornings, given by the Hudson Male Quartet and 
the Symphony Brass Quartet from 8:10 a. m. to 
8:50 a.m. There is no doubt that those who 
listened to the music and joined in the singing of 


the patriotic numbers, went to their work better men 
and women and better Americans—were the latter 
possible, 

In a recent talk with James E. Devoe, the De- 
troit musical manager, he informed us that in his 
city every employer—-big or littlke—is doing some- 
thing to keep up a spirit of patriotism that means 
a pride in America first of all, and then in Detroit. 
He said also: “The Liberty Band, which you heard, 
has been available for everything patriotic in 
Detroit, because the employers of the men in the 
band have paid their regular scale of wages while 
they were out with the band. During the Liberty 
Loan campaign the band put in a total of seventy- 
eight hours in six days. Nine of the men came from 
a certain automobile plant where the men work only 
ferty-eight hours in six days and all time is paid 
double over the forty-eight hours. As a result these 
nine men received double time for thirty hours’ 
overtime which was put in with the Liberty Band. 
That is the spirit that is putting Liberty Loan War 
Fund and other drives ‘over the top’ here with a 
rush. And you notice that it also puts over a sym- 
phony orchestra with a Gabrilowitsch at the head.” 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Famous Star 

The average day of a grand opera prima donna in 
these times : 

10:00 a. m.—Breakfast. 

10:02 a. m.—Rings up press agent and asks why 
her picture is not in the morning papers. 

1f:00 a. m.—Five minute rehearsal at the opera. 

12:00 m.—Singing for Liberty Loan Drive. 

12:15 p. m.—Posing for photograph, 

12:17 p. m.—Telling the newspaper men about it. 


1:00 p. m.—Selling Liberty Bonds in the street. 
1:12 p. m.—Posing for the photograph. 

1:14 p. m.—Telling newspaper men about it. 
1:30 p. m.—Promising to sing for War Chest 


concert. 
1:39 p. m.—Promising to sing for Red Cross, 
2:00 to 5:00 p. m.—-Acting at the moving picture 
studio. (Lefore the camera for three hours—the 
prima donna’s paradise!) 


5:30 p. m.—Vocalizing for five minutes. 
5:35 p. m.—Promising to sing for French benefit. 
5:40 p. m.—Promising to sing for Italian benefit. 


5:45 p. m.—Scolding the press agent, 
6:00 p. m.—Dinner. 

&:30-11:00 p. m.—Singing at the opera. 
11:07 p. m.—-Counfing the tenor’s recalls. 


Some Letters 


From one who knows Prussian history : 
San Antonio, Tex., June 6, 
DEAR Sir: I learn from the Musicat Courter of June 
6 (page 22) that “Bach complained of the heavy touch of 
Emperor Frederic’s Silbermann pianos.” 
No doubt the Kaiser will confer the order Pour le merite 
(established by Frederic IIT) on the entire staff of the 
Musica, Courter for giving him more than two imperial 
ancestors. But imagine Papa Haydn composing a hymn 
to Fritz, the arch enemy of his native country. 
However, permit me to add that I am enjoying the 
“Variations” as much as always, notwithstanding your 
tendency to promote the ancestors of the Hohenzollern 
family. Also the articles by Clarence Lucas and that of 
Arthur Hartmann on Debussy were a source of intel- 


lectual enjoyment. Molto affetuoso, 
Atots BRANN. 


1918. 


Of course we should have known that Frederick 
the Great was King of Prussia and not Emperor of 


Germany. 
From a gentleman who is promoting a large musi- 
cal event in a small community : 

. It is Hades, putting over this thing, but I’m going 
to do it even if I have to ‘work twenty hours a day. 
There always has been a stock excuse for commercially 
inclined localities to dodge their duty toward music. This 
year it is “owing to the war.” Our local daily papers 
give no space whatsoever to altruistic musical endeavors. 
We get only what we pay for, not one line more. A 
circus was in town recently. The opening day netted 
$10,000 in receipts. Music always is classed here as a 
“luxury,” and it looks as though it always would be. About 
3 per cent. of our population support music. Only the 
cheapest buffoonery appeals to the other 97 per cent. 
Is not this an example of “The Price We Pay?” .. 

Perhaps the circus receipts were “owing to the 
war.” The circus has its place, however, and we are 
sorely afraid that Bach never will oust the bearded 
lady or Stravinsky’s skilled counterpoint supplant 
the trained elephants. Phineas T. Barnum builded 
well. The dime museum continues to outshine the 
art museum in popularity. Music has its place, too, 
but as there are different kinds of music, so there 
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are different kinds of musical publics. We remem- 
ber the Chicago Tribune as differentiating between 
highbrows, lowbrows, low highbrows, and high low- 
brows. The same classifications apply as regards 
music. ‘There always is a larger public for Irving 
3erlin than for Beethoven, and a greater number of 
Chaminade adorers than admirers of César Franck. 
Many persons like to listen to music in the same 
manner that they watch moving pictures—without 
overexerting their cerebral processes. Music as an 
art, and music that merely arouses surface sensa- 
tions, are as different as a Ruysdael painting from a 
Hutt magazine cover, and a New York Public 
Library building from the Woolworth Tower. 
These are elementary propositions but it is profitable 
to repeat them every once in a while. Because it is 
difficult and uphill work, the struggle to secure more 
geveral recognition of, and support for, good music, 
must not be given up. America is making progress 
musically, thanks to the splendid work of women’s 
musical clubs, tonal recording devices of all kinds, 
public school music educators, conservatories, 
private teachers, and managers who are willing to 
help in the great cause, even if they have to work 
twenty hours a day. 
A discerning and generous correspondent writes: 
June 15, 191% 
Dear Sir: You can’t fool me. I know Fila Della is 
nobody else but Georgie Cohan in disguise, and we all 
know it, too. If you will just say “yes”—in your column 
you will help me win a bet. Be a sport and own up to it. 
I'll give you a box of good cigars if I win the bet. 
Yours truly, 
R. T. Bowtes. 
Regretfully we resign claim to the smokables, for 
Ella Della is not George M. Cohan. 


From Pedals to Powder 


From Chicago, this column receives the follow- 
ing “specially dedicated to organists and choir lead- 
ers in the smaller localities” : 

Organ player poor was I, 
Hadn’t a cent my meals to buy. 
I should worry and crease my brow! 
I work in a TNT plant now. 
About Debussy 

While Sir Frederick Wedmore, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, chides the English for not using more 
Debussy, the London Times says: ‘“Mozart’s G 
minor symphony and Debussy’s ‘L’Aprés Midi’ do 
not present any great problem now (to a conductor), 
except that which is not always achieved, of letting 
them alone.” 

Why the “L’Aprés Midi,” that work “of dewy 
freshness,” as Huneker puts it, should be let alone, 
is not quite clear to admirers of the composition, 
one of the most appealing and effective of the 
modern output. 

By the way, the Huneker estimate of Debussy 
(Philadelphia Press, May 18, 1918) was the best 
musical summing up of the departed master made by 
any of his necrologists, most of whom had begun as 
his enemies and became half hearted converts only 
after the general public began to accept the Debussy 
products. Huneker is at his finest when he de 
scribes the musical mating of Debussy and Maeter 
linck in “Pelléas et Mélisande,” where “without 
anxious preoccupation the composer has caught the 
exact note of Maeterlinck,” and seems to be 
“Maeterlinck’s musical other self.” Huneker com- 
pares the opera to some antique and lovely tapestry 
that hypnotizes you as it slowly moves across your 
consciousness, and he continues: 

It is the dream haunted atmosphere of Edgar Allan Poe, 
the Poe of the dark Tarn of Auber, of Ligiea and Elle- 
nora, of Berenice and Helen, those frail apparitions who 
are as incorporeal as they are exotic. It is the complete 
envelopment of the poem by an atmospheric musical haze 
shot through with gleams of light never shown on land or 
sea, that is fascinating. We forgive its drugged monotony, 
its occasional cacophony, its lack of action, its few stir- 
ring climaxes. After waiting for a passionate outburst, 
when it does come it is overpowering in its intensity. The 
tact of omission has never been pushed so far. In the 
piano partition little may be gleaned of its poetic fervor, 
its reticences, its delicate landscapes, psychological sub- 
tleties. The pattern is never in evidence, yet the web is 
spun “exceeding fine.” His orchestration reveals the silver 
grays of Monet and the fire tipped iridescence of Monti 
celli. His musical palette proclaims Debussy a discreet 
impressionist, one in the key of Verlaine, who loved nu- 
ance, not flaunting brilliant colors; “Pas la couleur, rien 
que la nuance et tout le reste est litterature,” sang 
Paul of the assymetrical jaws and supernal thirst 

In his piano music, says Huneker, Debussy is “a 
painter of cameos and aquarelles. Never does he 
carve from the big block; an exquisite miniaturist, 
he lacks the bold brush, the epical sweep of his 
predecessors. But he is more intimate, the poet of 
reverie, of crepuscular and muted moods. Of 
virility there is little trace, it is music of the distaff 
and never sounds the masculine ring of crossed 
swords.” Nevertheless, it is Huneker’s opinion that 
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the originality and artistic worth of the Debussy 
piano music has been exaggerated. The sum total 
of our author’s reflections leads him to the conclu- 
sion that “Claude Achille Debussy is one of the rare 
Little Masters who suffered his lifelong from a 
nostalgia for the land that lies east of the sun and 
west of the moon, the land of fantasy and evanes- 
His music will live.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


cent dreams, 
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A GOOD MOVE 


Congratulations to the firm of Schirmer on hav- 
ing the courage of its convictions. Nothing has 
heen more ridiculous in all business than the cum- 
hersome, ridiculous, and often dishonest system of 
marked prices, which meant nothing, and variable 
discounts—-which often meant graft—that has pre- 
vailed in the music publishing trade since time im- 
memorial—though goodness knows why! Now, as 
announced in last week’s Musica Courtgk, the 
Schirmer house is starting a policy of printing 
actual prices on the music and of abolishing all 
except certain legitimate discounts. The matter is 
of such importance that we reprint in full herewith 
the circular sent out by G. Schirmer under date of 


June 10, 


lo the Trade 
In the interest of public, dealer and publisher alike, 
G. Schirmer have decided to abolish the prevailing anti- 


quated and cumbersome system of discounts and will 


henceforth carry only two prices: 
PRICE POLICY OF G. SCHIRMER 
To Go Into Evvect Jury 1, 1918 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 
Che retail selling price for all purchasers, teachers and professionals 
included, will be a standardized marked price without discount, — 
The wholesale price will also be a standardized price, allowing 
the trade practically the same profit as heretofore, and in certain 
instances a larger profit 
The three per cent. (3%) accounting discount will be allowed on 
(except expressage and postage) in accordance with our 
1918 


all items 
circular of June 1, 
Che standardized rate for schools entitled thereto will be ten 
ce (10° 


nt ©) less than the retail selling price. 
Confident that this progressive and far-reaching step 
will greatly benefit the music business, we bespeak your 


per 


hearty co-operation Respectfully yours 


G, SCHIRMER. 

Without doubt, willy nilly, the other publishers 
will be compelled to swing into line. The big houses, 
we know from personal assurance, are heartily in 
accord with the move and will be only too glad to do 
so; and the smaller firms, some of whom will see in 
the move, an end of certain of their practises, will 
be compelled to follow. 

It may be that music will cost the average buyer 
a few cents more than it does at present. But at 
least Tom will have the pleasure of knowing that he 
is paying exactly the sanie for his music as Dick and 
Harry, who have been getting, perhaps, secret and 
illegitimate discounts at Tom’s expense for years 
past. And the music publishing business can legiti- 
mately feel a self-respect which has not been its for 
a long time past, what with secret price cutting and 
the granting of unwarranted discounts. 


6 é 
ROSES AND OPERA 

“What's in a name?” remarked Friend Shakes- 
peare some time ago. “That, which we call a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet.” Alas, 
there are some roses, or rather we should say, some 
names which do not smell sweet even to their own- 
ers, judging by the frequency and readiness with 
which said owners change them. Of course some 
of our fellow citizens of Teutonic descent have 
found it advisable to petition for a change in these 
days on legitimate grounds of interference with 
business. Some, however, have changed their 
names without petitioning, though on the same 
grounds—interference with business. All of which 
is merely apropos of two or three editorials on opera 
fakers in recent Mustcat Courter issues. If any- 
body lays plans of a rosy operatic future before you, 
young vocal aspirant, in consideration of a certain 
cash outlay, come to the.MusicaL Courter and find 
out if your would-be beneficent rose is odorizing 
under its own name, You will save yourself time, 
money and disappointment. 

2 

“Have we the men?” asks the London Musical 
News concerning the musical outlook for the future, 
when all the older men are gone and all the younger 
men have become old and the ranks are to be filled 
by those who should be studying now instead of 
fighting. Well, we are in the same boat too. Our 
young men are drilling and our national energies are 
turned into the business of making fighting ma- 
chines rather than musical instruments. The same 
may be said of France and Italy. It is our firm 
conviction, moreover, that the German future is as 
black, to say the least of it, If the young musicians 
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of England are neglecting studies at present and 
dying if need be for their country, so are the young 
musicians of Germany, and France, and Italy, and 
Belgium, and America. The rain of steel and lead 
will fall alike on the just and the unjust. Our one 
consolation is that Germany and her vassal allies 
will not come out on top to dictate what our musical 
studies are to be. We shall be free to take or leave 
German music as we see fit. And if we and our 
English allies are to feel the lack of enough musi- 
cians thirty or forty years hence we know that we 
are to have a far less serious Teutonic competition. 
As a matter of fact, however, we do not believe the 
music students will all be killed. We often hear it 
said that there are too many musicians. Is any 
man ready to say that a good many-of them ought 
to be removed? We think many of them would do 
better as policemen, bakers, glue manufacturers and 
carriage painters, but we honestly regret the condi- 
tions which made it necessary and right that they 
should become soldiers. 
ne, Soe 

If Mayor Hylan cherishes an ambition to be con- 
sidered the best mayor New York ever had, he 
should take pains to keep all his appointments up to 
the same high standard which he set for himself in 
naming Philip Berolzheimer Special Deputy Park 
Commissioner and placing him in charge of music 
in the parks. Mayor Hylan, in appointing Commis- 
sioner Berolzheimer, violated all political precedent 
by selecting a practical musician for a musical job. 
The commissioner is that rare combination, a busi- 
ness man of the first rank and a musician of equally 
high standing. Besides having a splendid general 
knowledge of music, he is an organist of no mean 
ability, a graduate of Dr. William Carl’s Guilmant 
Organ School and a member of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of that institution. He has shown his prac- 
tical interest in music in many ways, one of them 
by the establishment with his wife, Clara Berolz- 
heimer, who is also an excellent organist, of six 
annual scholarships at the Guilmant Organ School. 
These scholarships, each of them amounting to a 
year’s free tuition at the schcol, arc open to music 
students all over America, the holders being se- 
lected through competitive examinations held at the 
school each summer. The steadily growing interest 
in these scholarships—unique in being the only ones 
in organ study offered in America—is evident from 
the fact that Doctor Carl expects many more can- 
didates than ever before to take the competitive ex- 
aminations this summer. 


Aa 
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A project has been formed called the Civic Con- 
certs Association, and its avowed purpose is to 
further the cause of music by arranging throughout 
the country concert series at popular prices, con- 
sisting of three concerts in each city during the 
season, at twenty-five and fifty cents admission. 
The business manager of the enterprise is Emil 
Reich, of 1 West Thirty-fourth street, New York 
City, and he asks that artists, local managers, musi- 
cal and other clubs, schools, chambers of commerce, 
boards of education, etc., desiring any information 
about the plan should communicate with him. The 
scheme is feasible, and could be made profitable to 
everybody concerned if a sufficient number of cities 
become interested enough to co-operate in the car- 
rying out of the undertaking. One of the reasons 
why there have not been more civic concerts in some 
of the cities is because the expense connected with 
such series has been prohibitive. Under the plan of 
the Civic Concerts Association that objection seems 
to have a chance to be met successfully. 

~  @ 

As an instance of intelligent musical commentary 
at its best, we commend to readers Alberto Jonas’ 
illuminating discussion of the familiar Chopin “But- 
terfly” etude on other pages of this issue. It may 
almost literally be said that volumes have been 
written on this favorite composition, but it remained 
for Jonas’ active brain to detect and set forth for 
the first time the exceedingly simple harmonic 
scheme of the work and to trace the sources from 
which it was undoubtedly drawn. It is a bit of 
work which will appeal strongly to the musician. 
——- 


The Congressional Committee on Education held 
a hearing in Washington last Monday on the bill for 
a National Conservatory of Music. No definite ac- 
tion was contemplated on the measure at this time 
and none was taken, but the committee was desirous 
of informing itself regarding the sentiment concern- 
ing the establishment of a great school of music and 
art supported by the Government. The views ex- 
pressed were overwhelmingly in favor of the 
project. 
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FRANK LA FORGE’S PAST AND 
PRESENT ACTIVITIES 











Frank La Forge, the eminent pianist-composer, has. re- 
cently fitted up a most artistic new studio at 220 Madison 
avenue, New York, where he is teaching and coaching 
extensively during the summer months. 

Mr. La Forge’s season just ending has been an exceed- 
ingly full one. Up until the first of April he covered 
much territory as Mme. Alda’s pianist, and from that time 
on assisted Margaret Matzenauer on a five weeks’ tour, 
which included appearances in Carnegie Hall, New York; 
Symphony Hall, Boston, and others in Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

In addition, a number of patriotic concerts were given; 
the boys at Camps Sherman and Custer receiving both 
Mme. Matzenauer and Mr. La Forge most enthusiastically. 
On May 23, they appeared at the big Red Cross concert 
at Carnegie Hall, and the night previous they gave the 
program of the Globe Music Club’s concert at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York, when 3,000 people were 
turned away, owing to the immense crowd that flocked 
to the concert. Monday evening, May 27, Mme. Matzen- 
auer, accompanied by Mr. La Forge, sang at the National 
Song Committee’s concert at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Incidentally, Mr. La Forge is a member of that 
committee. 

He has also organized a quartet which plans to give 
concerts during the summer at the various camps, under 
the direction of the Y. M. C. A. In spite of his work, 
Mr. La Forge has also found time to give many concerts 
himself for the soldiers and sailors. 

As a composer, he is becoming better known than ever 
before. His songs are sung by the leading singers of the 
present day, and with distinctive success. “Supplication,” 
which was written especially for Mme. Matzenauer, has 
proved its own merit. It is to be published within the 
month. Among his recent published compositions are two 





FRANK LA FORGE IN HIS STUDIO. 


children’s songs, written to the verses of Maria Conde, 
the young American singer who was discovered by Mr. 
La Forge and brought to the notice of the Metropolitan, 
which immediately engaged her. 

In connection with his contract with Mme. Alda, an 
interesting instance of Mr. La Forge’s splendid work as 
accompanist and. his thorough musicianship is illustrated. 
It seems that Mme. Alda’s contract provided for his ex- 
clusive services, with the exception of two weeks which 


‘he could use as he desired. Out of seven days, Mr. La 


Forge had six appearances as accompanist with several 
different singers. ‘On Friday morning, December 7, he 
appeared at the Biltmore morning musical with Mme. 
Alda; on December 8, in. Boston, with Rosalie Wirtlin; 
December 10, with Martha Phillips at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and at the same place on December 11 and 12, with 
Emma Roberts and Edna de Lima. Mr. La Forge ac- 
companied all these artists without the score, as has al- 
ways been his custom. The fact that only one song was 
sung twice makes this statement more remarkable. 

When the writer spoke of the incident as being rather 
a feat, Mr. La Forge somewhat objected, on the ground 
that he did not like. to think of this phase of his work 
in such a light manner. He says that accompanying with- 
out notes is more artistic, just as a painting is more beau- 
tiful when the guide lines have been erased. 

Associated with Mr. La Forge is the brilliant pianist, 
Ernesto Berumen. The former says that they have some 
remarkable pupils, a most talented girl being Erin Bal- 
lard, who has been at the La Forge studios for three 
years. Last season Miss Ballard toured to the coast with 
Mme. Matzenauer, and has since been engaged as accom- 
panist to Mme. Alda. 

Marion Blair also gives promise of a bright career, as 
well as Rosamonde Crawford and Helen Smith. These 
young artists recently played with distinction the Grieg 
and Liszt E flat concertos and the latter's Hungarian 
fantasie in the La Forge-Berumen studio recitals. Their 
work was commented upon by Mme. de Coppet and other 
distinguished musicians. Some of the best known singers 
are coaching ‘their next year’s programs’ with Mr. 
Forge. 


Eddy Brown and Cecil Arden 
to Tour with Miniature Philharmonic 


Beginning early in October, the Miniature Philharmonic 
will start on its tour of the season, with Eddy Brown 
and Cecil Arden as soloists. The orchestra will appear 
in different. parts of the country during the season, and 
will also give a series of four subscription concerts in 
New York. 
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THE BYSTANDER 








Looking at a copy of the Australian Musical News the 
other day, the thing that caught my attention more than 
any musical news was a whole column advertisement of 
cheese. Why a cheese advertisement in a musical maga- 
zine? Perish the thought which naturally arises that there 
is any specially intimate connection between cheese and the 
musical profession. At the risk of being accused of giving 
some free advertising in this column, the Bystander reveals 
the fact that the particular cheese in question which is ex- 
tolled to Australian musicians in their magazine is Red 
Feather Cheese. George L. Albig says it must be the kind 
that tickles the palate. Very good, George. At the top 
is a picture of a young lady, seated on the roots of a tree, 
and scooping something, presumably R. F. C., out of a tin 
can in finest freehand style. (Query: Is soft cheese eaten 
with the naked hand in the antipodes?) Beneath said 
young lady appears the following “poem.” On the chance 
that some young American composer would enjoy twining 
the notes of a lovely melody about it, the Bystander prints 


it: Here you see Miss Always Bright, 
A truly merry little sprite, 
That plays and sings from morn till night, 
She's a girl you'd love to squeeze: 

(Can't you just feel that that last word is going to 
rhyme with cheese? Suggestions for elimination of vul- 
garity: please, tease or freeze.) 

And this is the reason she’s so bright, 

Her appetite, no longer light, 

Finds in her meals a new delight, 

Since Father, who’s judgment is always right, 
Brought home the Red Feather Cheese. 

Down at the end the advertisement writer adds this: 
“The cheese for all occasions.” He must have had his own 
“poem” in mind when he wrote that phrase. Cheese it is! 

. oa So 


This time it is the passionate press agent of Blanche Ring 
who grabbed some space on the strength of a story which 


went like this: 

“A song is made by the singer,” she says, “and not by the composer 
or author. The greatest song successes I have ever had were dire 
failures when other people tried to sing them, and I must confess 
I did net know whether they were going to ‘go’ or not until I had 
tried them on an audience two or three times. 

“There is a little mystery about getting a song. Some folk spend 
more time in searching for a song than they do for a husband, 
though husbands are like songs, too. Some suit you and some don’t; 
it is hard to find out which until you try them. In connection 
with this you might mention that I am sincerely happy.” 


We pause with our ear to the ground to listen to what 
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the song writers—and the husbands—have to say in an- 
swer to Miss Ring. 


*_* * * * 


I see somebody wrote to the Musica Courter’s Infor- 
mation Bureau last week with the old query as to whether 
or not Sousa is his real name, and the Information Bureau 
said very properly that it was. It is. John Philip Sousa 
was born at Washington, D. C., which would seem to 
make him a very good American indeed per se, even if 
he hadn’t proved it in a thousand and more ways ever since 
he first opened his eyes and looked out on the nation’s 
capital. Anybody who was brought up not. so very far 
from Gloucester, Mass., as the Bystander was, doesn’t need 
to be told that Sousa is a real name and has nothing to do 
with its last three letters—U.S. A. There has been a family 
of Sousa in Gloucester almost ever since there was a 
Gloucester, and that goes back pretty well toward the be- 
ginnings of America. If I remember right, the original 
Gloucester Sousas were fishermen, coming from Portugal 
to settle there, and the name Manuel Sousa is still not 
uncommon in the Massachusetts city. One of the Portu- 
guese family of Sousa—Luis Mendiz de Sousa, if I recall 
the name aright—was famous as an author. He was a 
gentleman of much spirit. He lived at one time across the 
river from Lisbon. That was during the Spanish occupa- 
tion of his country. There was a plague in the Portuguese 
capital and the Spanish Governor decided to get away 
from it by the simple expedient of commandeering de Sou- 
sa’s house and moving into it. De Sousa did not love the 
Spanish officials—far from it—nor did he enjoy the idea 
of surrendering his home to them; so he cut the Gordian 
knot by the simple expedient of burning down his own 
house and taking French-—or, rather, Portuguese—leave. 
Later in life he and his wife agreed to separate, and they 
both joined religious orders, He became a Dominican 
monk, and it was as a member of that order that most of 
his literary work was dene. 

* *+ * * * 


To return to John Philip Sousa, I heard a new variation 
of the “U. S. A.” story the other day. It was to the effect 
that when he came to America as a boy (a very likely story 
except for the fact that he was born here), his baggage was 
marked with his initials, “S. O.,” and his destination, 
“U.S. A.,” hence the rame. On asking what his real name 
was for which the initials stood, I was informed that it was 
Sidney Oppenheimer ! 

Well, hardly! 

Byron HAGE. 





OPEN AIR THEATRE FOR NEW YORK 





Theodore H. Bauer, Organizer of “Requiem” and “Eli- 
jah” Performances, Has a New Project 


The recent War Thrift Festival on the New York Polo 
Grounds has brought forward once more Theodore H. 
Bauer as a leading moving spirit of open air entertain- 
ment for large masses of the public. Mr. Bauer is a real 
pioneer in this kind of entertainment as far as New York 
City is concerned, for it was he who conceived and car- 
ried out the giving of Verdi's “Requiem” mass on the same 
grounds two years ago, which, while not a huge success 
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from the financial point of view, was artistically a reve- 
lation to New Yorkers. 

Mr. Bauer’s next venture into concert management on 
a large scale was when he arranged the very successful 
affair of March 12 last at the Metropolitan Opera House 
for the benefit of W. S. S. funds. He presented an im- 
posing galaxy of stars and, spurred on by this success, 
proposed to the W. S. S. committee an outdoor festival. 
This proposal resulted in the remarkable outdoor per- 
formance of “Elijah” which took place at the ‘colo 
Grounds, New York, on June 2 and was reviewed at length 
in the following Musicat Courier. Conceived on really 
huge lines, the festival proved a veritable triumph for the 
father of the plan, for not only was it an artistic success, 
but a profit of nearly $15,000 was realized. 

The occasion empliasized again, however, the fact that, 
with its music life steadily growing, with the demand for 

musical entertainment constantly on the increase, 
New York still lacks an open air forum where perform- 
ances similar in character to the two given under Mr. 


Bauer’s direction could be presented under favorable con- 
ditions. With its five million population, New York must 
depend for its open air performances either upon the 
Polo Grounds, a place rather unsuited for musical activi- 
ties and to be had on Sunday afternoons only, or upon 
the stadium of the New York University, which is also far 
from being an ideal place for the purpose. Mr. Bauer's 
experiences as the promoter of open air musical enter- 
tainment for New Yorkers have led him to the decision of 
finding the place and the money needed for the creation 
of an open air theatre in New York where performances 
could we given in the summer in a manner that would 
make the music life of the winter continue throughout 
the year. To a Musicat Courter representative, he said: 

With New York becoming more and more a music center, it 
seems to me a bit incongruous that it has depended for its musical 
entertainment during the summer upon the spasmodic efforts of 
individuals, who have been continuously baffled by the problem of 
finding an open air auditorium that would somewhat resemble an 
open air theatre. There are no words to tell of the difficulties 
one has to overcome in planning an open air entertainment in New 
York, and, under the best of circumstances, it is truly a heart- 
breaking experiment. On the other hand, the success that attends 
the rare occasions when such entertainments are possible, 18 evidence 
enough that the New York public is anxious for good music even in 


the summer, 

My experiences have taught me 
many thousands is on hand to attend summer performances of 
musical character, and the liberality of the New York patrons of 
art that manifests itself so largely through the winter, is assurance 
enough that if the problem should be properly presented, the needed 
money for the creation of an open air theatre could be quite easily 


found. 
As a matter of fact, it is my intention to solve the problem on a 


thoroughly business basis, and, speaking as I do from practical 
experience, there is no doubt that the money thus invested would 
bring a handsome return. : : 

It is too early to disclose my plans, or to mention any details, 
but I have no doubt that the effort to create an open air theatre in 
New York will prove successful despite wartimes. As a matter of 
fact, a theatre of this kind is needed in wartimes even more than 
at any other time. 


Blanche Slocum Singing for Soldiers and Sailors 
Blanche Slocum, the dramatic soprano who left Ger- 
many in January, 1918, and is now in this country, will 
make her début in Chicago, Orchestra Hall, in the fall, 
when Mary Garden, of whom she was a protégée, will be 
one of the most interested listeners. In the meantime, 
Miss Slocum is giving her time to the entertainment of 
the soldiers and sailors. Last Friday evening, June 14, 
she sang at the Forty-first Street Sailors’ Club, New. York 
City, numbers which included, “The Queen of Sheba 
aria; a group of “Moods,” Ashford; Cyril Scott's “Pre- 
lude’: Hahn’s “D’un Prison” and Nevin’s “Necklace of 
Love,” to. which she had to add encores. She also gave a 
short talk about her experiences in Germany, which was 
reatly enjoyed. : 
" Miss Shona is under the management of Jules Daiber. 


that a public counting into 


Alice Nielsen’s Engagements 


Alice Nielsen, America’s. always popular prima donna 
soprano, recently achieved another of her triumphs at her 
recital in Augusta, Me., and was thereafter engaged at 
once as star soloist for the opening night at the Saco 
Valley Festival on August 5. k cs 

This will be the only concert appearance Miss Nielsen 
will make during the summer, and before she starts her 
big concert tour early in the fall under the management 


of Annie Friedberg. 


To Summer in Canada : 

G. A. Grant Schaefer, of the copes of voice cul- 
ture, Northwestern University School of Music, Evans- 
ton, Ill, and Mrs. Schaefer will spend the summer at 
Lake Memphremagog, Canada. 





I SEE THAT— 


Andres de Segurola gave a dinner to Anna Fitziu on Fri- 
day evening, May 31. 

Grand opera in Pittsburgh, Pa., attracted large and atten- 
tive audiences at popular prices. 

Marie Ruemmeli, pianist, is winning much praise in Paris. 

Alexander Bloch, the young violinist and teacher, will 
spend the summer at MacFarland Cottage, Lake 
George, N. Y. 

Bruno Huhn conducted 3,000 soldiers in the singing of 
their favorite songs at Camp Merritt, N. J., on June 4. 

The Fosdick Commission of the War Department has sent 
an urgent appeal for spare music and musical instru- 
ments to assist in the recreation activities of the camps 
throughout the country. 

Mayo Wadler, the American violinist, has been engaged as 
soloist for one of the Home Symphony concerts to be 
given by the Philharmonic Orchestra, of New York, 
next season. 

Moses Boguslawski, pianist, is a recent addition to the 
faculty of Bush Conservatory, 

The Players’ Club of San Francisco is to give a six weeks’ 
season of opera at Oakland, Cal, 

The May Mukle Piano Quartet made its first appearance 
iy Newark, N. J., on Sunday evening, June 2, under 
the auspices of the Catholic Choral Club. 

Arrangements have been made whereby Joseph Bonnet, 
organist, will tour America next season. 

Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, has received two offers to sing 
in grand opera. 

In Chicago, the Illinois branch of the American Friends 
of Musicians in France is conducting a drive for funds 
and members. 

Japanese music dealers are ordering a great many copies 
of Arthur Hartmann’s violin transcriptions. 

A. Buzzi-Peccia, the New York vocal teacher, will spend 
the summer at Long Branch, N. J., devoting a part 
of his time to teaching. 

Blanche Slocum is under the management of Jules Daiber, 
and will make her debut in Chicago in September. 
Charles L. Wagner announces that John MeCormack and 
Galli-Curci will give recitals at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
on the evenings of August 17 and September 2, re- 

spectively. 

Guy Woodard has been engaged as the concertmaster of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Marcia van Dresser. soprano, gave a delightful concert at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard on Monday night, June 10. 

The Granberry Piano School commencement exercises took 
place on Thursday evening June 16, in Chamber Music 
Hall, New York. 

Arthur A. Penn’s “Thé Magic of Your Eyes,” published 
by M. Witmark & Sons, New York, is being sung by 
musicians all over the country, 

A concert was given. by the Community Chorus of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., in Irem Temple,.on Tuesday evening, 
May 28. 

The sixty-first annual Worcester Music Festival, Septem- 
ber 30 to October 4, will be an American festival, com- 
prising works only of American composers. 

A. G. Janpolski is the Government song leader at Cape 
May Naval Station. 

The first extensive criticism of Léopold Auer to be pub- 
lished in America appeared in the April 3, 1895, issue 
of the MusicaL Courter. 

Alice Nielsen, famous soprano, has been engaged as star 
soloist for the opening night at the Saco Valley Festi- 
val, August 5. 

The first band concert in the series called by Philip Berolz- 
heimer, who has them in charge, “The Mayor Hylan 
People’s Concerts,” took place Thursday noon, June 
13, in front of the New York City Hall, 

“Technic” is the title of the third article of the series 
written by a well known vocal authority, 

G. Schirmer, publishers, have décided to abolish the in- 
adequate system of discounts and will henceforth 
have only two prices. 

The French patriot, Lucien Muratore, tenor, says that the 
“Marseillaise” is democracy’s greatest battle hymn. 
Pablo Casals, the famous cellist, is booking a three months’ 

tour of the Pacific Coast, beginning February 15. 

The Contemporary Ladies’ Quartet, of Newark, N. J., is 
not to retire from the concert and recital field, 
Amelita Galli-Curci started her musical career with 
intentions of becoming a professional pianist. 
Winifred Byrd, the young American pianist, is under the 

management of Jules Daiber 

Henry Hadley’s new war song, “To Victory,” is dedicated 
to the Mothers of Defenders of Democracy. 

Vittorio Arimondi and Constantin Nicolay have been re- 
engaged for the 1918-19 season of the Chicago Opera 
Association. 

Twelve Victrolas were presented to the American Red 
Cross by The Mu Phi Epsilon, a national musical 
sorority. 

The fifty-first commencement of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory was held during the first week of June. 

Henri Busser, conductor of the Opéra in Paris, has left 
Paris for Buenos Aires, where he will hold a similar 
position. 

William B. Kahn and Mrs. Kahn—Frieda Hempel 
Tuesday for their honeymoon trip 

Saturday evening, July 27, Enrico Caruso is to sing at the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium. 

The Pittsburgh Opera Company is having a two weeks’ en- 
gagement in Philadelphia. 

The cost of living has been increased in the McBurney 
household, Chicago. 

Efrem Zimbalist recently purchased a Jean Baptiste Vuil- 
laume violin while visiting the Wurlitzer studio in 
Cincinnati. 

Namara is resting at her new summer home at Great Neck, 


full 


left 
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Tamaki Miura will sing “Butterfly” with the Chicago Opera 
Association next season. 

Leo Ornstein has been engaged to give a recital of his own 
works before the forthcoming convention of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association. J. H. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
AND AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
JOINT COMMENCEMENT 


Che two prominent institutions directed by C. Hein 
and A. Fraemcke, the New York College of Music and 
the New York American Conservatory of Music, held 
their annual commencement txercises at Aeofian Hall, 
New York, Friday evening, June 14. An audience which 
filled the hall listened to the twelve numbers forming the 
concert, and afterward warmly applauded each of the 
students who received awards. This interesting program 


was given: 


Trio: op. 42, for piano, violin and cello, 1st movement 
Niels W. Gade 
Lucille Blab, Gabrielle Palir and Morris Stonzek 
Piano: Concerto, G minor, 2d and 3d movements Mendelssohn 
Viola Peters 
p Aria from “Les Huguenots” -* Meyerbeer 
Josephine Torre 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor..... Bach-Taussig 


Martha Mahlenbrock 
Violir Fantasia Appassionata Vieuxtemps 
Luella A, Lindeay 
Harp: Prelude and Theme, from Suite No. 2......seeeeeeee Pinto 
aude Forbes 
j Aria from “La reine de Saba” Gounod 
Pauline Schilpp 
( oncerts E minor ist movement Popper 
Julius Klein 
Piano: Scherzo, C sharp minor é Chopin 
Consuelo Elsa Clark 
Vocal: Ave Maria - os ; Gelbke 
Rose Auerbach, Marie G. Bighouse, Esther Binkowitz, Louise 
Bredemeyer, Helen Crowe, Helen Donahue, Rose Glasberg, Jose 
ine Lumb, Mary E. Moutray, Martha Mahlenbrock, Clara Meyer, 


M. Schmidt, H. Schmidt, Elizabeth Silverstein, Josephine 
Tully, H. Tobison 
Baritone Solo: I 
Polonaise in A_ flat 
Adalbert Ostendorff 
Diplomas, Certificates and 


B. Russell Throckmorton 
Excellent training was shown in the playing of the open 


yhit 
Lillian Musiker, Gertrude Male, Viola Peters, Olivia Ribstein, A 
RR 
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igen, 
re, Mrs, I 
Palazy. 

Chopin 
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Awarding of Testimonials 














COMMUNITY MUSIC SYSTEM 


A partial list of affiliated normal teaching centers who 
are recommending teachers to Colleges, Public and 
Private Schools in all parts of the country. 

Advise parents about schools. 


National 


CoNSERVA 
OF MUSIC 


TED AND 
Head Office; 21880. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
950 McClurg Building Tel. Wabash 4279 








New York Pittsburg El Paso Seattle 
Philadelphia Toledo Kansas City VanCovuver, 
Boston Cleveland Denver B.C. 
Toronto, Chicago Phoenix Spokane 
Can. St. Louis Los Angeles fallaWalla 
Hamilton, Memphis SanFrancisco Minneapolis 
jan. NewOrleens San Diego St. Paul 
Buffalo Dallas Portlan Duluth 
Detroit 
Affiliation Certificate author- 
T. H. PERFIELD ized by State of Illinois, Cor- 
. — porate Seal, and accredited by 
State See. Chicago Board of Education. 


A Clearing 
House for 
Teachers and 
Those Who 
Seek Them 


FREE TRIAL LESSON:—The National Conservatory 
of Music, Inc., of which we are part owner, and for whom 
we ere Special Distributors, believe that the large amount of 
money spent on Magazines would be greatly appreciated if 
divided equally among music lovers. hey have agreed to 
allow @ great amount in the above stated way. 

Every new beginning music pupil from § to 99 years of age 
should affiliate with our National Certificate Chain plan, 
whereby all school credits by Certificates lead to a Bachelor 
of Music degree through our State Corporate SEAL of the 
Great State of Illinois and our accredited affiliation with the 
City of Chicago, Read what Ella Flagg Young says: 

“IT am pleased to inform you that the Effa Ellis Perfield 
School of Music has been placed on the accredited list 
of institutions authorized to offer work to teachers for 
promotional credit. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
“Superintendent of Schools.” 


rhrough the adoption of our Teaching System by affiliated 
teachers of the Effa Ellis Perfield Teaching System and the 
Perfield Extension Method, everyone interested in obtaining 
the best musical instruction can accomplish his purpose as 
well in your city as in the greatest conservatories of Chicago 
and New York. 





Explain fully about your SYSTEM in the subject marked X. 


- School Teachers’ Course 
.. Music Teachers’ Course 
.. Harmony Course 


. Improvising 
.- List of Pieces and Stud- 
ies in_all Grades. 


.. Elementary Course for any --95220 Modulations, Har- 
Instrument monic Dictation and 
Rie and § Rhythmic how to write these mod- 
_ Dictation ulations from one given 
--Composition and Melodic tone. 
Dictation . Analysis and Chord Sen- 
--Keyboard and Written tences, or combining the 
Harmony foundation chords of a 


piece and making them 


. Sight Singing and Read- 
into a chord sentence, 


ing by Harmony 
Ask Mr. Perfield, Service 
Creative —Energy —Harmony—Success 
Universal —Cooperative—Methods 
Information Free Results Assured 
Hotel St. James, 109 West 45th Street New York 
Bryant 3247 


































MUSICAL COURIER 


ing trio, the themes and ensemble sounding bright and 
fresh. Viola Peters has a firm, clean piano touch, with 
very good legato, and Josephine Torre, in brilliant voice, 
gave an excellent interpretation of the Meyerbeer air. 
Martha Mahlenbrock, one of the two medalists, played 
the Bach-Tausig work with dramatic effect, her technic 
being superior. Luella A. Lindsay’s violin playing was a 
surprise, for her tone and execution were quite profes- 
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C, HEIN, 
Conductor. 
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sional. Maude A. Forbes’ playing of her teacher's 


(Pinto’s) prelude and theme showed full tones and abun- 
dant execution, both distinct requisites for performance 
of this unusual harp work. It is vastly more interesting 
music than usually heard on this instrument. Pauline 
Schilpp has a full, rich voice, with good diction and ex- 
cellent style. Julius Klein’s playing of a difficult Popper 
cello concerto displayed rich tone, with unusually finished 
interpretation. Consuelo Elsa Clark’s brilliant octave work 
and expression gave her playing special distinction. The 





FRAEMCKE AND THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


vocal ensemble. number was sung very well indeed by 
two dozen young women, the baritone solo by Mr. Palazy 
being sung with resonant voice and expression. Adalbert 
Ostendorff, a medalist, played his Chopin solo with big 
bravour, thunderous octave technic, and was deservedly 
recalled. All the performers received beautiful flowers, 
and accompaniments by Mr. Fraemcke, on both piano and 
organ, were truly beautiful additions to the evening’s 
music. Mr. Throckmorton gave a sensible, well consid- 
ered talk to the students who were gathered on the stage, 
and the following awards were made: 
Medals—Martha Mahlenbrock, Adalbert Ostendorff. 


Diplomas—Lucille Blab, Vera Brewer, Consuelo Elsa Clark, 
Martha M. Delany, Elsa Dorkenwald, Helen Donahue, Rose Karo- 


June 20, 1918 
senc, Arabella Disch-McQueen, Viola Peters, Elizabeth Silverstein, 
Batrice Themans, L. Tully, H. Tobison, Alice Wirth, Helen Crowe. 
Certificates—Herman CC. Buhler, Mary Covicchi, Maude A. 
Forbes, Rose Glasberg, Walter Gerlufson, Orrella Hoag Heck, 
Alice La Roy, Antoinette Meyer, Lillian Musiker, Laura Noqué, 
A. Rugen, Edward Vicedomini. : : 
Testimonials—Frieda Appel, Mary Bogan, Ethel A, Clark, Mar- 
guerite C, Casey, Lillian Engelhardt, Adele Freudenberg, Clara B. 
Fullerton, Mrs. Victor W. Gassaway, Adele Muys, Blanche Powis, 
Matilda Siegel, Harriet D. Walker, Pauline Schilpp. _ 
Certificates: Supervisors of Music in the Public Schools—Mar- 
garet H. Brown, Esther Binkowitz, Helen Crowe, C. M. Keogh, 
Josephine Lumb, Mary Elizabeth Moutray and Bessie Sherwin. 
With a faculty of half a hundred instructors in mu- 
sical art, these two institutions continue to produce 
thoroughly schooled musicians. Whether intending to be- 
come professionals, or merely to be able to play or sing 
for social purposes, all the students are given thorough 
training. Private lessons are given and the results are 
frequently heard in the public recitals and concerts given 
at the College of Music Hall, 128-30 East Fifty-eighth 
street, as well as at the annual commencement concerts 
and the autumnal opening concerts (sometimes with or- 
chestra, in Carnegie Hall). The front page of this issue 
of the MusicaL Courter portrays the senior director of 
the affiliated institutions, Mr. Hein, whose kindly counte- 
nance is known in larger musical circles. His specialty 
as instructor is the voice, and he is also the conductor of 
several well known male choral clubs. Mr. Fraemcke, 
the piano specialist, appearing herewith as a comrade of 
the late Rafael Joseffy, is equally as well known, and 
the musical history of America must include the part 
played in it by these earnest men and successful peda- 
gogues. Following is the faculty and branches of instruc- 
tion at the two institutions: 
Piano Department—August Fraemcke, dean, Sadie Bischoff, 
Bertha Cahn, Miguel Castellanos, Consuelo E. Clark, Anna Fuchs,” 
Hugo Grunwald, Charles A. Gries, Carl Hein, Dirk Haagmans, 


Kind, Sigmund Kahn, G, Kritzler, 


Helen Hirschman, Conrad 
Charles MacMichael, Gertrude Turecek, Elsa Nicolini, Marta Nieh, 
Adalb. Ostendorff, F. W. Riesberg, Edward Schaefer, S. Reid 
Spencer, Oscar E. Peltier. 

Vocal Department—Carl Hein, dean, Harriet M. Behnee, Flo- 
rence Sears-Chaffee, Edna Deiler, Louise Heene-Henck, Helen 
Reusch, Kurt Rasquin. 

Vocal Sight Reading Department—-Wilbur A. Luyster, 

Department of Public School Music—Dr. Frank R. Rix. 

Violin Department—Louis Wolff, dean, Theo. John, Jos. J. Ko- 
varik, B, Ebann, Ernst Thiele, Felix van der Gucht, Raymond 


Prahar. 
Cello Department 
Harp Department—A, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Goldmark, dean, Dirk Haagmans, 
Reid Spencer. 


William Ebann, W. Fischer. 
Francis Pinto. ; 
Composition, Instrumentation—Rubin 


G. Kritzler, M, Castellanos, S. 


Organ Department—S. Reid Spencer, Dr. S. N. Penfield. 

Lectures on History of Music—August Fraemcke, Dirk Haag- 
mans. 

Elocution and Dramatic Art—B. Russell Throckmorton. 

String Orchestra—August Fraemcke. i 3 

Orchestra Instruments—By members of the Philharmonic Or- 


chestra, 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Scores with Minneapolis 
Orchestra 


As soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
on May 10, at the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the brilliant Chicago pianist, won 
an ovation. The Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin said that 
“Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played the difficult Arensky con- 
certo with the orchestra. The concerto is a brilliant 
one, and was played with wonderful effect by Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder. A crisp touch and a beautiful singing 
tone characterize her playing, and her intensely mu- 
sical nature is very evident.” ; 

That she is “a piano poet, intensely musical and 
rhythmic, possessing a crisp touch and a_ beautiful 
tone,” was the verdict of the Bloomington Pantagraph. 


Wadler with N. Y. Philharmonic 


Mayo Wadler, the new American violinist, has teen en- 
gaged as soloist for one of the Home Symphony Con- 
certs, next season, to be given by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of New York, under the auspices of the Evening 
Mail. The exact date will be announced later. These 
concerts have attracted soloists of international reputa- 
tion, among which, in previous years, have been Leopold 
Godowsky and Albert Spalding. 
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MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 





Allen, Paul 

Allen, Robert E. 
Ura, Ugo 
Armitage, Merle 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D. 
Barlow, Howard 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Baron, Aaron 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Bennett, Herbert I. 
Berlin, Irving 
Bibb, Frank 
Bollman, Fred 
Boone, Matiley Price 
Bowes, Charles 
Burnett, John 
Callahan, Miller 
Carroll, 
Chamberlain, Glenn 
Clifton, Chalmers 
Cornell, Louis 


Cottingham. Howard A. 


Cox, Wallace 
Criswell, Emory 
Davis, Horace 
Davies, Reuben 
Davies, William G. 
Dittler, Herbert 
Doering, Henri 
Donohue, Lester 
Dunn, Charles Clark 


Gabriel, Gilbert 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Goodman, Laurence 
Gotthelf, Claude 
Grainger, Percy 
Granberry, George F. 
Grimson, Bonarios 
Gustafson, William 
Hackett, George 
Hall, Alan 

Hall, Cecil John 
Hartzell, Alfred 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawkins, W. Stanley 
Hawley, Donald Coe 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch 
Heckman, Walter 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy 
Henich, Walter 
Hillyard, Ried 
Hochstein, David 
Hoelzle, Elmer G. 


Hubbard, Havrah 
Hudson, Byron 
Hutchinson, Elizabeth P. 
Jacobi, Frederick 

James, Philip 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Kvelve, Rudolf 

La Belle, Guy 
Lachmund, Arnaud 
Land, Harold 
Lanham, McCall 
Lehmann, Theodore 
Levy, Russell E. 
Lewis, Ward 
Lloyd, Robert 

Losh, Sam 

Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lindorff, Theodore 
Little, John W. 
Lundy, Paul V, 
Lunger, Robert. 
Macbeath, Donald 
Macmillen, Francis 
Madonald, W. R. 
Maier, Guy 
Manville, Edward Britton 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl 
Morris, "Paul 
Nevin, Arthur 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Newman, John J 
Orth, 

Osberg, Elliot 
Owen, Elise 

Owen, Herbert 
Paderewski, Ignatz 
Palmer, Claude 
Pattison, Lee 
Peroni, Carlo 
Persson, Frederic 
Peterson, Alfred C, 
Pistorius, George 
Pope, Van 

Potter, Harold 


Roentgen, Engelbert 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosanoff, Lieff 
Rupprecht, Carl 
Saurer, Harold 
Schelling, Ernest 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Schmidt, Robert 
Search, Frederick Preston 
Siegrist, Constant 
Snypp, Sewell S. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sollitto, Josef 

Sousa, John Philip 
Sowerby, Leo 
Spalding, Albert 
Stehl, Richard E. 
Stewart, Alexander 
Stiles, Vernon 
Stoessel, Albert 
Stoopach, Joseph 
Stuntz, Homer 
Taggart, A. 

Taylor, Bernard U., Jr, 
Trimmer, Sam 

Vail, Harris R. 

Van Surdam, H. E. 
Venth, Carl 

Wagsloff, Walter 
Wagstaff, Walter 
Walker, Ralph 
Washburn, C. C 
Watkins, Marie M. 
Watts, George Elwood 
White, Roderick 
Whitford, Homer P., 
Whittaker, James 
Wiederhold, Albert 
Wille, Gustave 


Elser, Maximilian 





Erwin, Victor Ward Janpolski, Albert Potter, Harrison Wille, Stewart 

Fairbanks, Helen R. Jones, Gomer Pratt, Howard E. Wilson, Gilbert 

Felber, Herman Karle, Theo. Reidy, Gerald W. Wilson, Weston S. 
Forner, Eugene A. Keller, Harrison Reimherr, George Woodside, J. Uly 

Fram, Arthur Kernochan, Marshall Remfrey, William L. Wylie, W. H., Jr. 
Frankel, Abraham Klein, Charles Reynolds, Gerald Zimmerman, Walter P. 
Frothingham, John W. Kraft, Arthur C. Rice, Leon 

Granberry Piano School Commencement Mrs. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer ('12), Eva L, Guernsey 
Commencement exercises at the Granberry Piano School, (18), Helen Mary Oliver (’16) and Agnes oe Tray 


George Folsom Granberry, director, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, took place on Thursday evening, June 6, in Cham- 
ber Music Hall. Helen Jalkut received a full diploma and 
Eva L. Guernsey a teacher’s certificate; both are from 
New York City. As usual, the playing of those on the 
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HELEN JALKUT, 
Two graduates of the Granberry Piano School, 


Sui JOVUUUINUOLAVIAO AURAL dv 





program reflected the thoroughness and efficiency of this 
well known school, whose capable faculty have continued 
the work since the director, Mr. Granberry, enlisted in the 
service. Herewith is given the program in full: “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” Marion Lynwood Boyd ('17), Lilian 
Eugenie Crawford ('14), Mrs. Stuart Vernon Cooke (’16), 
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Miss Jalkut, 


trio for piano, clarinet and viola, E flat major 
Alice Ives Jones (viola), Witiigen Foerster 
(clarinet), Helen Jalkut (piano); prelude and fugue in C 
major, from “Well Tempered Clavichord” (Bach) : 
“Phantasie Stticke,” op. 12, “Des Abends,” “Aufschwung” 


nor ( 16), 
(Mozart), 
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EVA L. GUERNSEY, 


whoreceived a full diploma, and Miss Guernsey, a teacher's 
certificate, at the recent commencement exercises, 


iH 


“Sea Pieces,” op. 55, “From a Wandering 
Iceberg,” “To the Sea” (MacDowell); “Au bord d’une 
source,” A flat major (Liszt) ; impromptu, C sharp minor, 
op. 66, waltz, A flat major, op. 42 (Chopin), Miss Jalkut; 
symphony, No. 8, E major, op. 93, allegro vivace e con 
brio (Beethoven), Marion Lynwood Boyd, Lilian Eugenie 


(Schumann) ; 
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© Victor Georg. 
MARVINE MAAZEL, 
The brilliant young pianist who has distinguished him 


self throughout the country this past season on tour 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink He will give his first 
New York recital at Acolian Hall on October 25. This 
will not be his first New York appearance, however, as 
he has appeared three times as soloist with the Metro 
politan Opera House Orchestra. Mr. Maazel was born 
in the city of Charceve, Russia, in 1899. His mother 
was a singer of talent, and his father a member of 
the Royal Opera House Orchestra for eleven years 
Young Maazel came to this country with his parents at 
the age of two. He studied with his father until his 
fourteenth year, when Leopold Godowsky heard him and 
pronounced him a remarkable talent. Since then he has 
studied with Godowsky. “‘He is a full-fledged virtuoso,” 
said Max Smith, in the New York American, “devel 
oping a technic remarkable for richness, fluency, rhyth 
mical incisiveness and precision.” 
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Stuart Vernon Cooke, Eva L. Guernsey, 
Agnes Cecilia Traynor and Mrs, El 
James Palmer, Ph, D.; presenta 
1. J. Elsenheimer 
graduates in the 


Crawford, Mrs. 
Helen Mary Oliver, 
senheimer; address, Rev. 
tion of diploma and certificate by Dr. N 
There was also a faculty reception for 
lecture hall of the school. 

Following is a letter to Miss Jalkut from Mr 
who is, as the contents show, “with the French Army.” 
This is, of course, more than ordinarily prized by Miss 
Jalkut, not only for its present expression of appreciation 
of her work, but also because of its future historical sig 
nificance ; 


Granberry, 


1 have signed your diploma, and under what different circum 
stances from those that any of us might have foreseen! f ahe 
signature could give you the “local color” of the conditions under 
which it was signed, you would know that the brilliant violet ink 
which is used is the kind we manufacture from powder for the 
soldiers to use in the Foyer. You would hear the sounds of the 
aeroplane and of the big guns and would feel the “tremolo” from 
the explosions. You would also have a view of our Foyer—a long, 
rough, low hall, filled with men in the horizon-blue uniform of 
France: some writing letters; some playing chess, jacquet, checkers, 
cards, dominoes; some reading books and magazines; some talking 
with their comrades; others sitting quietly resting and many 
crowded around the phonograph 

Some of these men are in their fourth year at the front; some 
are the husbands, fathers and brothers of women and children who 
are in the refugees’ camps, their homes having been destroyed by 
the invasion, and others have families still living, or rather, existing 
in the part of France still occupied by the invader 

So, if you could get this local color, am sure your diploma 
would have added meaning—that of the deepest patriotism; courage; 
fidelity; loyalty; endurance; resolution; patience; kindness; help 
fulness and a new realization of the power and value of music, 


for is not the Foyer phonograph always surrounded by a hungry 


crowd of men! 

As you are receiving your diploma I thinking of you 
not only as an accomplished graduate, but also as the little girl 
who came to our school with no more desire to be careful and to 
work than have many other little girls, but most fortunate in hay 
ing a mother whose ambition and whose watchful care knew no 
bounds. I am most happy tonight for you, but, if possible, I am 
more happy for your mother 

Please do not forget that your diploma means that we 
we have taught you to reason for yourself and how to 
profitably your own efforts. If you are not able to work more inde 
pendently and thoroughly next year than this, we will have 
failed in our efforts for you. We have carefully watched your de 
velopment for a sufficient length of time to feel assured that you 
are enough in command of yourself to work and study alone and 
» progress advantageously, but we hope that you have learned, as 
als we, that there can never be a time can not learn 
most valuable from others, 


shall be 


feel that 
direct 


when one 


With my best wishes for you and for your future success, go 
also all possible good wishes for Miss Guernsey I hope you both 
may have the fullest measure of usefulness, and so also, do your 
others teachers four sincere friend and teacher, 

(Signed) Georce Forsom Granperry, Director, 


Following the formal program, a reception was given 
to the guests, among whom were many well known musi 


cians, at the school. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





ORGAN FOR SALE, CHEAP.—Two 
Keyboards and Pedal, Tracker Action, 
Gothic case, built by Richard M. Ferris, 
New York. Address, Camp Meeting As- 


months’ 


expenses 2broad are paid. At least four 
service is required. 
America’s. Over-There Theatre League, 
240 West 44th Street, New York City. “1. th Be 


Address: 


Fifth Ave., New York. 





sociation, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 





WANTED —A pianist of experience to ac- 
company a well known violinist on a tour 
of at least thirty weeks next season. Ad- 
dress “L. W.,” care of Musica Courier, 


fer gets it. 


FOR SALE, Violin, Antonius Stradivarius 
Cremonensis Facebat, Anno 1730, A. S. 
Excellent condition; with bow. Best of- 


South Brownsville, Penna. 


possessing appearance, if possible. 
is no dancing in the piece, and the role 
is a straight prima donna part. 
care of Musical Courier, 437 


and growing city. A brilliant position for 
the right man, especially if he is capable 
also of taking charge of vocai classes 
Guaranteed salary, outside of pedagogical 
fees, about $4,000, Address “P. K.,” care 
of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


There 


Address 





FOR RE 
DIO. 





437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





male and fe- 
in the camps 
rance. Living 


WANTED—Accompanists, 
male, to go abroad to pla 
before our soldiers in 


WANTED—Lyric soprano of experience to 
sing a leading prima donna role in a high 
class comic opeta. 
than twenty-eight years, and be of pre- 


Tp. m. 


NT—ROSE O’NEILL’S STU- 
Large furnished, studio. 


New York. 
ITALIAN VOCAL 





By the prominent 


TEACHER, 


H. E. Burke, 333 High street, morning. Especially suitable for musi- in New York, where he has been teaching 
cian, Steinway piano, Apply by tele- for the last 14 years, desires to locate in a 
phone, Spring 6385, between 11 a. m and town with mild winter climate. Any 


one interested and able to form a class, 
communicate with “K. O. A.,” care of 





Should look not older 


WANTED—A choral conductor to found 


a representative singing society in a large 


Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 
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“RUSSIAN NIGHT” AND BLUE DEVILS 
ENLIVEN SIXTH WEEK OF BOSTON “POPS” 


Excellent Recital by Artist-Pupils of Harriot Endora Barrows—Sundelius 
Pieases at Swedish Benefit—Zabelle Panosian at Camp Devens—Simonds 


and White With 


Boston, Massy June 16, 1918. 

Ché sixth week of the current season of “pop” concerts 
in Symphony Hall attracted probably the largest crowds 
that- have attended the concerts this season. On Wednes- 
day evening every available seat in the large hall was 
occupied by a fanatic devotee of Russian music, if one 
is to judge by the enthusiastic applause that followed 
the ‘performance of the pieces from Slavic composers 
which comprised Conductor Jacchia’s Russian Night pro- 
Although Tschaikowsky compositions made up half 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rubinstein, Leadloff, 
Cesar Cui, Glazounoff, Arensky and other less known 
writers were well represented. The feature ofthe pro- 
gram was the brilliant performance of the last part of 
Rimpky-Koysgakoff's inspired “Scheherazade,” the exotic 
excegdtigly auneful and highly imaginative “Fete at Bag- 
dad.” It was received with tremendous applause—a well 
deserved tribute to Agide Jacchia’s interpretative genius 
and to the consistently admirable work of the great or- 
chestra. The response of the audiences to the music 
vhich Mr. Jacchia has drawn from the winter repertoire of 
the orchestra sould encourage him to include more of 
the “Scheherazade” type of music on his programs. 

The schedule of entertainment on Thursday evening for 
the squad of the celebrated Chasseurs Alpins, or “Blue 
Devils,” brought them to the “pop” concert together with 
the second capacity house of the week. The martial entry 
of the famous soldiers brought the huge crowd to its feet 
in a cheering greeting, and the orchestra broke into the 

Marseillaise” at the appearance of the first Blue Devil’s 
tam o' shanter. The French veterans were ushered to 
tables that had been reserved for them, and the manage- 
ment “set ‘em up.” 

Coxswain Jack Hyde, as master of ceremonies at the 
intermission speechmaking, introduced the Blue Devils as 
the most glorious"men that ever came to our land.” 

“And I want to tell you men of France,” he said, “that 
we of America will fight shoulder to shoulder with you 
until hell freezes over.” 

Lieut. Albert La Noal told the “pops” gathering that 
France knows Boston as one of the most patriotic towns 
in the United States. 

“France loves America,” he said, “and she adores your 
boys who have come over to help us in the fight. Like 
ourselves, they want to kill Germans; and that's the best 
way | know of to wipe Germany off the map.” 

But three more weeks remain of this most successful 
of seasons, for the last concert will be given Saturday 
evening, July 6. The attendance has been gratifying from 
every point of view, and Mr. Jacchia’s special nights have 
brought out overflowing audiences. The attention of the 
patrons of the “pops” is called to the fact that a week 
from Wednesday, June 26, and will be the annual “Request 
Night.” Mr, Jacchia already has some hundreds of re- 
quests, from which he is making the program, and all 
requests must be in not later than Thursday, the 2oth, 
because Mr. Jacchia on that day will finish his program. 

Harriot Eudora Barrows’ Pupils Show Skill 

Pupils from the Boston and Providence studios of Har- 

riot Eudora Barrows gave much pleasure to a capacity 


house in their annual song recital Saturday evening, June 
8, in Steinert Hall. The well trained singers—sopranos, 


wram, 
the ; numbers, 
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Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street Boston + » 8-10-12 East 24% Street. NewYork 


OH, RED IS THE ENGLISH 
ROSE 


High Voice in D sin. Medium Voice in C min. 


By Ceci. Forsytu 
Price 50 cents (Usual sheet music discount) j 


It is written in a beautifully chaste and simple way.— 











Musical Courier 


Of all songs which have been inspired by the unhappy 
world conditions today, nothing more beautiful, more 
has heen written than the Cecil Forsyth song 
OH, RED IS THE ENGLISH ROSE » 
Mr. Buck sang it with deep insight and feeling.—Musical 
Leader 
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Northfield Choral 


mezzo-sopranos and contraltos—all gave an excellent ac- 
count of themselves in a significant and exacting variety 
of pieces which traversed operatic arias, art songs and 
lighter numbers from English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Scandinavian and American composers. The skill of Miss 
Barrows’ artists manifested itself in various ways—tone 
production, interpretation, etc.—but notably in the clear 
diction, regardless of language, and in the excellent breath 
control which marked the performance of. every singer. 
The large crowd showed its enthusiastic appreciation by 
vigorous applause and an abundance of flowers. Helen 
Tiffany and Gene Ware were accompanists. The program 
follows: 

“My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” (Haydn), “My Desire” 
(Nevin), “The Patter of the Shoon” (Treharne), “Un Bel Di” 
(Puccini), Helen, Sousa; “Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces’ 
(Young), “Romance” (Debussy), “Under the Greenwood Tree” 
(Buzzi-Peccia), Alice Louise Armstrong; “Rose Softly Blooming” 
(Spohr), “Bon Jour Ma Belle” (Behrend), “Montanina” (Buzzi- 
Peccia), Mariam Miller; “Tis Springtime on the Eastern Hills’ 
(Whelpley), “She Never Told Her Love” (Haydn), “The Star” 
(Rogers), Ruth Davis; “Lungi Dal Caro Bene” (Secchi), “Pirate 
Dreams” (Huerter), “Pickaninny”’ (Treharne), * (Tschai 
kowsky), Ethel Watters; “Spring's a Lovable Lady” (Elliott), 
“Cradle Song” (MacFadyen), “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” (Massenet), 
Bertha Louise Monast; “Last Night” (Kjeruif), “Tuscan Folk 
Song” (Bimboni), “Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix” (Saint-Saéns), 
Amey Ward Durfee; “Pierrot” (Ribner), “The Sleep That Flits 
on Baby's Eyes" (Carpenter), “The Bird of the Wilderness” 
Horsman), Marguerite Jatson Shaftoe; “Care Selve” (Handel), 
“When I Was Seventeen” (Swedish folksong), “Mon bras Pres- 
sait’’ (Widor), Nedda’s Aria from “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), Ada 
Holding Miller; “Triste est le Steppe” (Gretchaninoff) “The 
a aap mong Song” (Brockway), “Invocation to Eros’ (Kirsteiner), 
“My Love [s a Muleteer” (Nogero), Claudia Rhea Fouriner. 


Simonds and White in Northfield 


Raymond Simonds, tenor, and Howard White, bass, 
appeared as soloists with the Northfield Choral Society, 
Nelson P. Coffin, director, Saturday evening, June 1. A 
miscellaneous program was excellently rendered by the 
chorus and soloists. Mr. Simonds sang “If With All Your 
Hearts,” from “Elijah,” Kahn’s “Ave Maria” and the 
“Sanctus” from Gounod’s “Messe Solenelle.” His voice is 
a clear lyric tenor of unusual beauty and smoothness, 
while his diction needs nothing to be desired. The concert 
was held in the big auditorium at the Northfield Seminary, 
which seats 3,500 people. 


Sundelius Pleases at Swedish Benefit Concert 


Marie ‘Sundelius, the popular sopranio from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was given an_ enthusiastic welcome 
by her Numerous local admirers when she sang at the 
concert for the benefit of the Swedish Old People’s Home, 
Sunday aftefnoon, June 9, in Symphony Hall. The charm- 
ing soprano won anuch applause with her excellent sing- 
ing of an aria from “Carmen,” “Inflammatus,” from Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” (soprano and chorus), and some 
delightful Scandinavian folksongs. William Gustafson, an 
artist-pupil of Willard Flint, also rendered several 
effective bass ‘solos. Others on the program were Miss 
Rosengren and. Messrs. Johnson and Leuch. 


Zabelle Panosian in Favor at Camp Devens 


Zabelle Panosian,'the well known Armenian singer, has 
proved to be one of the most popular artists that have 
appeared to entertain the soldiers at the cantonment, judg- 
ing from he following account of a concert which she 
gave there recently, as reported in Trench and Camp, the 
camp newspaper: 

Mme. Panosian clearly demonstrated that she is an artist of 
merit, and it was difficult to choose one selection more enthusi- 
astically received than another. Her personality was charming and 
she had the boys right with her from the time she set foot on 
the stage until the completion of the last number. Never before 
had th soldiers demonstrated just how much noise they could 
make | they all joined in singing “It’s a Long Way to Ber- 
lin,” led by Mme. Panosian, 

The latter has donated six. recent years of her life to singing 
for Armenians all over the world, and her name among the Ar- 
menian foot today is a byword. She has given many concerts 
among the countries of our Allies, singing principally in connec- 
tion with war relief activities. To date she has sung in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit and Boston. She intends to iden the hearts 
of the soldier boys in other of our cantonments. 

N. Oulukanoff was an. excellent assistant to Mme. Panasian and 
was forced to respond to numerous encores, and Nora Nor- 
man proved herself to be an able accompanist, and her work stood 
out as one of the features of the concert, 


CoLes. 


Musicale at La Forge-Berimen Studios 


A very interesting piano recital was given by seven artist” 
pupils of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen at Studio 
Hall, 220 Madison avenue, New York, on June 1, Kathryn 
Kerin gave a most delightul rendition of the ballade (Ed- 
ward) and rhapsody in B minor by Brahms. This young 
artist possesses a brilliant technic combined with a beau- 
tiful tone, and hier playing in general was full of tempera- 
ment. Bessie Morgan played the “Carnaval Mignon” very 
effectively. Her playing of this work was very much en- 
joyed by the appreciative audience. Helen Smith sur- 
prised her hearers with a highly developed technic. Her 
speed is remarkable, and her playing of the “Dance of the 
Gnomes,” rhapsody No. 11, and Hungarian fantasie (with 
second piano); by Liszt, was clear and clean cut. This 
young artist has certainly a great future. Rosamond Craw- 
ford gave a magnificent rendition of the Liszt E flat con- 
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MARIE MORRISEY, 
Popular contralto, who has been re-engaged for her fourth 
— year at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
= York City. 
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«certo, Her playing is drawn in big lines. Her singing 
tone, impeccable pedaling and musical interpretation make 
this young artist most interesting. Miss. Crawford has 
played very often this winter at the musicales given by 
Frank La Forge and has always been very successful. 
Alice Bracey, a young Californian, played the “Siciliana,” 
by Leschetizky, and valse chromatique, by Godard, with 
a very brilliant technic and beautiful tone. Clara Crangle 
gave a poetical rendition of the romance by Sibelius. Her 
technic in the cracovienne fantastique by Paderewski was 
clear and brilliant. Miss Crangle appeared several times 
in public this winter with marked success. Eleanor Shaw, 
a temperamental player with a tremendous strength, played 
the romance by La Forge and “The Fountain,” by Arensky. 
Miss Shaw’s playing is very emotional. This young artist 
played in the West last year with very fine success. 


MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT 
GIVES INTERESTING CONCERT 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 5, 1918. 

The results of the efforts in the various branches of 
the Cleveland Music School Settlement were shown by an 
excellent concert given in Grays’ Armory, Tuesday even- 
ing, May 28. Four orchestras contributed to the pro- 
gram: the Young People’s Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Logan, conductor, which has won a goodly share of laurels 
this past season; and the Senior, Junior, and Elementary 
Orchestras of the school, under the direction respectively 
of Walter Logan, Vaughn Cahill and Hal G. van Aiken. 
There was a quartet for three violins and piano, played 
by Abe Tucker, Charles Senyack, Isadore Roman and 
Clara Sharp; an andante from a Bach concerto for two 
violins, by Jacob Gross and Milton Rosenblooffl; and a 
Chopin nocturne by Rebecca White, who showed both 
good technic and beautiful tone. Isadore Roman, violin- 
ist, was heard in a group of pieces, including “Ave Maria” 
(Schubert-Wilhelmj), and “Orientale’ (Cui). This 
youthful performer showed exceptional ability and has 
the promise of a bright future. -Excerpts from the oper- 
etta “A Modern Cinderella” by Almeda C. Adams, were 
sung by Miss Adams’ chorus, with the assistance of the 
orchestra. 





Riem hneider Pupils in Recital 


A most interesting piano recital was given by pupils of 
Carl Riemenschneider on Monday evening, June 3, at the 
East End Baptist Church. r. Riemenschneider has 
many gifted pupils, and they are in the hands of a teacher 
who knows how to make the most of good material. The 
splendid technic, good tone and phrasing, evidenced in 
each of the performers, bore testimony to the careful train- 
ing for which Mr, Riemenschneider is noted. 

The program was as follows: Prelude (MacDowell), 
Cornelia Cushing; sonata “Eroica,” first movement (Mac- 
Dowell), Lucile Bailey; rondo capriccioso (Mendelssohn), 
Harry Goldberger; six waltzes (Brahms), Grace Gard- 
ner; romance, “Whims” (Schumann), George Mulfinger ; 
“Marche Mignone” (Poldini), Helen Faber; “En Au- 
tomne” (Moszkowski), Hazel Veit; valse, E major (Mosz- 
kowski), Eleanor Koester; scherzo, B flat minor (Cho- 
pin); Naomi Crittenden; concerto, first movement 
(Grieg), Mrs. H. D. Gifford; “Clair de Lune” (Debussy), 
and “Aeolus” (Gernsheim), Mrs. John Leese; “Danse 
Negre” (Scott), prelude, G minor (Rachmaninoff), Helen 
Schermerhorn; “Reflets dans l'eau” (Debussy), Leona 
Zottman; concerto, first movement (Rubinstein), Otto 
Muncke. The orchestral parts of the concertos were 
played on the second piano by Mr. Riemenschneider. 


West Side Musical College Commencement, June 18 


The seventeenth annual commencement exercises and 
concert of the West Side Musical College, Stephen Com- 
mery, director, will take place on Tuesday evening, June 
18, at the Chamber of Industry auditorium. The pro- 

am will be as follows: “Etude de Concert” (Bendel), 
ulia I. Wilcox; “Witches’. Dance’ (MacDowell), Mar- 
garet M. Green; concerto, F minor, op. 79 (Weber), Hazel 
E. Ross: valse in A flat (Moszkowski), Ada E. Park ; 
prelude in C sharp minor (Rachmaninoff), John P. Dinda ; 
concerto, D minor, op. 70, first movement (Rubinstein), 
Jessie A. Bunnell; mazurka caprice, op. 38 CWateanonet) > 
Emily M. C. Jaeger; “Kamennoi Ostrow,” op. 10 (Rubin- 
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stein), Stella F. Dangel; concerto, F minor, op. 16, second 
and third movements (Henselt), Gertrude Geissler, 


Women Music Teachers’ Club Meets 


_ Ow May: 20, the: Women Music Teachers’ Club held iis 
first annual meeting, at the home club. Sol Marcosson 
gave. an interesting talk on “Music Credits in the Public 
Schools,” showing how both the pupil and the teacher 
would: be benefited by. the installation. of. such a plan. 
committee was appointed by the president, Patty Stair, for 
the consideration of a feasible working plan for the music 
credit system. 


Musical Notes 


Clarice Balas is presenting her pupils in a series of re- 

citals. The first was a miscellaneous program, given May 
17, at the Balas studio, 3057 West Fourteenth street. A 
Chopin program was given on May 31, and on June 19 
the evening will be devoted to American composers, in- 
cluding Cadman, MacDowell, Wilson G. Smith, James H. 
Rogers, Ornstein and Telliers. 

‘Clevéland will be well represented at the meeting of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, to be held at Cincin- 
nati this year. Those who will take part are Mrs. Arthur 
Bradley, president of the State Federation of Music Clubs; 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, one of the two vice-presidents 
of the association, who will speak on “The Concert Man- 
ager’s Place in a Community”; Wilson G. Smith, Felix 

ughes, Albert Riemenschneider and Alice E. Crane. 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, artist-pupil of ‘Felix Hughes, re- 
turned last week from a seven weeks’ tour with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. He has already been en- 
gaged for a joint recital with Heifetz for this coming 
season, and a Pacific Coast tour has been laid out. 

The week of May 20, John Philip Sousa and his naval 
band of 300 men helped very materially to swell the fund 
for the Victory Chest. They played t> immense audiences 
during the week at the different parks throughout the 
city. On Sunday, at Brookside Park, 100,000 people lis- 
tened to the program. B. F. 


FACTS ABOUT ISOLDE MENGES 





She Once Appeared in Private Concert with Queen 
of Spain 


R. E. Johnston, in co-operation with Howard Edie, is 
booking a series of concerts for next season for Isolde 
Menges, the English violinistic genius. Her itinerary will 
stretch from coast to coast of America. 

Isolde Menges, who was the sensation of the 1913 Lon- 
don, England, season, recently played fifteen engagements 
with symphony orchestras at the Queens Hall, London. 
The musical directors conducting at these and other en- 
gagements, included Sir Henry Wood, the late Safonoff, 
Mengelberg, Lyell. Taylor, Steinbach, Landon Ronald, 
Balling, Cowen, Mlynarski, Carl Panzner and others, Doc- 
tor Bates conducted the orchestra at her Norwich Fes- 
tival engagement. 

This young artist has played @ver sixty engagemerts 
with the leading symphony orchestras in Europe, besides 
having had numbers of appearances with orchestras of 
lesser repute. In addition to this she has given over 300 
recitals since her debut in 1913, not to say anything of 
eighty or more free matinees for school children. The 
British orchestral engagements included several appear- 
ances with each of the following: the London Symphony 
Orchestra, the London New Symphony Orchestra, the Liv- 
erpool Philharmonic, Hallé’s orchestra, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow Scottish Orchestra, Hallé’s Orchestra, Manches- 
ter. She has given joint recitals with Tetrazzini, Frieda 
Hempel, Hamilton Harty, the composer, and Mme, Donalda. 
In private concert she has appeared with the Queen 
of Spain as a fellow artist. Her appearances in 
central Europe were welcomed with enthusiasm. In pre- 
war days this young English star was hailed in Berlin as 
a prophet of the violin. She appeared there under the 
wing of the British Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen. 
Press and public went into ecstasies. Here is what a 
famous critic said in 1913: 

“Quite another picture! From beginning to end the 
ambrosia and nectar of art! What shall I praise first? 
Her wonderfully rich temperament or her splendid tech- 
nic. Shall I indite a hymn of praise to this elemental, 
full blooded musical genius? This young English girl 
with her violin is truly incarnated music, which streams 
out from her very finger tips, and combined with her 
matured personality gives rise only to deep wonder.” 

This was her third concert in that city; she played the 
Mendelssohn and Glazounoff concertos with symphony or- 
chestra. At her first appearance Safonoff conducted and 
she played the Brahms and Tschaikowsky concertos. 
Isolde Menges has twenty-six concertos in her repertoire 
and played fourteen of them during the first three months 
of her public appearances. 

After her first appearance, Safonoff was so enthusiastic 
that he wrote to the Liverpool Philharmonic with the re- 
quest that Isolde Menges should be asked to play the 
Brahms concerto at the concert at which he was to con- 
duct. Safonoff stood out as one of the greatest conduc- 
tors of his age, and when he expressed himself in glowing 
terms of this young violinist’s genius, she was immediately 
engaged for several symphony orchestral concerts in 
Russia. On May 23, 1913, Isolde Menges filled her third 
Queens Hall engagement. Mengelberg, the famous Dutch 
conductor, directed the London Symphony Orchestra on 
this occasion. The young artist played Brahms and Glaz- 
ounoff concertos. At the end of the concert Mengelberg 
expressed great delight, and within a few weeks Isolde 
Menges was booked for the leading series of symphony 
orchestral concerts in Holland. 

This is said to be the first time in the history of Eng- 
land, that an instrumentalist has been born in that land 
who has been considered by the continental critics to be 
the equal of those in the highest rank. A letter received 
a few weeks ago from England is indicative of what that 
country thinks of its own Isolde Menges. The letter was 
from Miss Bacon, well known in art circles in London, a 
direct descendant of “the” Bacon, who, according to many 
students, wrote Shakespeare’s plays. Miss Bacon is the 
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aunt of the Earl of Dublin. She said: “We in England 


consider that Ysaye and Isolde Menges are the two great- 
est violinists of this age.” Queen Alexandra takes special 
interest in this young artist and watches her career with 
interest. On several occasions she has had long talks 
with Miss Menges about her work. Miss Menges is a 
pupil of Leopold Auer. 


Mile. de Tréville Inaugurates Saturday 
Concerts for Soldiers and Sailors 


At the first of the Saturday night concerts, June 15, 
to be given for the Enlisted Men’s Club, at Pilgrim Hall, 
New York, Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura soprano, 
gave a short program of songs, assisted by Harriet Boas 
at the piano. 

Mme. de Tréville was heard in “Chanson Provencale,” 
Dell’ Acqua; “Dear Lad o’ Mine,” Gena Branscombe; “In 
My Garden,” S. Liddle; “At Parting,” J. H. Rogers; “Sing, 
Smile, Slumber,” Gounod; air from “Louise,” Charpen- 
tier; the “Laughing Song,” from “Manon Lescaut,” and 
“The Americans Are Coming,” the latter accompanied by 
the composer, Fay Foster, who was discovered in the 
audience by Mme. de Tréville and urged by her to come 
to the platform and accompany her own song. 

These half hours of music on Saturday evenings are 
to have the co-operation of many members of the National 
Patriotic Song Committee. All three participants last 
Saturday night were members of this organization. 


Blanche da Costa’s Appearances 


Blanche da Costa, soprano, will give her New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, October 28. On Tuesday, June 4, 
she gave a program of songs at Hotel Manhattan, New 
York, associated with Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist. On 
Thursday evening, June 6, she was heard at Camp Mer- 
ritt, New Jersey. Miss da Costa is engaged for the sum- 
mer as soprano in the choir of. the Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York. 


Lankow to Appear with Barrientos 


Antonia Sawyer announces that Edward Lankow, basso, 
who is under her management, will have several appear- 
ances next season with Barrientos, including one in Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., and Washington, D 
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Singing’ on Wall street for the Free Milk for France Fund. The singer has devoted the last month to singing fc 
various natures, but she is now resting a while ather lovely new summer home at Great Neck, I 
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Composer Vogrich Left $200 

Max Vogrich, the late composer and pianist, who died 
in New York in 1916, left an American estate of only $200, 
and as he always was considered a man of means, the as- 
sumption is that the bulk of his estate is invested abroad, 
either in Germany or Austria, in which lands he spent 
most of the later years of his life. New York musicians 
were of the opinion for a long time that Vogrich had re- 
ceived a large present of sugar stock from millionaire 
William Havemeyer (in whose family the musician taught 
piano) and had been living on the income from the gift 
There was much surprise here, in consequence, when in 
July, 1915, Vogrich filed a $30,000 suit against Theodore 
A. Havemeyer and William Butler Duncan, executors of 
the estate left by Emily de Loosey Havemeyer, in the Su 
preme Court, only to have the complaint dismissed and a 
$171.02 judgment rendered against him in June, 1916 

In the hopes of reversing the judgment and winning the 
$30,000, his widow, then as administratrix, appealed to the 
Appellate Court, but in November of the same year de 
cided not to press the appeal. 

Vogrich said in his complaint that in February, 1808, he 
had entered into an agreement with Mrs. Havemeyer 
whereby she was to leave him $30,000 in her will 


The Unrelated Davies’ 


It is not generally known, in connection with the 
regretted death of Ffrangcon Davies, that none of the 
several distinguished Welsh vocalists and musicians of 
this name is related to the others—Davies being, to be 
sure, a fairly common name in the principality. Thus 
Ben Davies—happily still in his prime as a singer 
Mary Davies, Llewellyn Davies, Emiiy Davies, Fanny 
Davies, the pianist, and Maggie Davies (“the Welsh 
Patti”) are not related to one another, nor were any of 
them, I believe, relatives of Ffrangcon Davies.—London 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Pinafore” in Providence 


Bandmaster Anthony Francis Paganucci conducted the 
very successful performances of “H. M. S. Pinafore” at 
the Colonial Theatre, Providence, R. IL, last month. The 
Journal and the "Newport Herald both give columns of 
space to the twin performances, using such phrases as 
“Bandmaster Paganucci deserves highest praise for the 
time and effort he gave; it was played with a precision 
that was a memorable delight.” 
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was opened most auspiciously on 


Chicago, IIl., 


| 
wecK 


Commencement 

iesday evening, June 11, by the Chicago Piano College, 
whose twenty-third annual commencement concert was 
listened to by a large and enthusiastic audience, which 
ractically filled Kimball Hall. A program of excellence 


presented, and certificates, diplomas and yarious hon- 

ors awarded many deserving students. 
\s associate director with Harmon H,. Watt, Eleanor 
Godfrey is responsible in no small way for the success 
the Chicago Piano College, which on this occasion dem 
nstrated its right to be classed among the high-grade, 
' characteristic, schools of Chicago. Miss God- 
frey has been connected with the school since the second 
ear of its existence, previouyto which she held positions 
is director of music in various colleges throughout the 
ountry. She is a pianist and teacher of distinguished 
and rare discernment, and the playing of her 
heard at this concert and throughout the sea- 
of the efficiency of her training. 
is one of the few schools on 
Joard of Education here for 
work there, either class or pri 
promotion of teachers in the 


i" 
VCil as 


attainments 
pupils 
on is the best evidence 
The Chicago Piano College 
the accredited list of the 
promotional credits All 
accepted for the 
schools. 


many 


ate, 3 
Chicago public 

With the exception of one vocal and one organ number, 
the program was devoted to piano selections. An excep 
excellent list of numbers was set forth—unhack 
interesting and well arranged. When this writer 
reached the hall, Martha B. Mitchell had just finished 
the Chopin C sharp minor polonaise. Helen M. Moskowitz 
followed with a fine reading of the last moveme nt of the 
Schuett F minor concerto. In the Arensky “Fantasy on 
Russian Themes,” Christine M. Miller gave a good ac 
count of herself. The first movement of the Moeschowsid 
i. major concerto was Donna M. Clough’s selection. Some 
best playing of the evening was accomplished by 
Ruth K. Freeto in the last movement of the Rubinstein 
1) minor concerto, Miss Freeto is exceptionally gifted, 
and in such good hands as Eleanor Godfrey's will go far 


tionally 


neyed 


of the 


in her art Although Ada Marie McCarty lost herself 
once or twice in the last movement of the Chopin F minor 
concerto, she came out of the ordeal with good effect 
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“Last Night of the Carnival,” by Pirani, was well done 
by Lavinia M. Kent; likewise the Dohnanyi rhapsody in C 
major, played by Evelyn Graham, The musical program was 
brought to a brilliant close by Nellie D. Fisk, who was 
heard to advantage in the last movement of the Henselt 
F minor concerto, The program opened with the singing 
of “America.” Bessie McAllister was the first participant, 
playing the “Marche Pontificale’ (Lemmens). Florence 
H. Meade then rendered the first movement of the F sharp 
minor concerto of Reinecke. Variety was lent the pro- 
gram by George F. Kortzenborn’s singing of the “Vision 
Fugitive” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” At the second 
piano for the Misses Freeto, McCarty and Fisk, Miss 
Godfrey gave admirable support. 


The address and presentation of diplomas, certificates 





HATTSTAEDT, 


American Conservatory 


JOHN J. 


President, 


and medals were made by the Rev. Howard Adams Lepper. 
rhe post-graduates receiving medals and degrees for piano, 
music literature and counterpoint were Nellie D, Fisk and 
Evelyn Graham, degrees of bachelor of music; Ada Marie 
McCarty, Lavinia M. Kent and Christine M. Miller, medals. 
The graduates who received diplomas and honors were 
Donna M. Clough, Ruth E. Freesto, Florence H. Meade, 
Martha B. Mitchell and Helen M. Moskowitz; harmony, 
Hazel B. Bryant, Arthur Lang and Thelma Simons, and 
music-analysis, Dorothy Linker. Certificates were given 
to the following juniors: Hildur Bergstrom, Hazel B. 
Bryant, Lettit F. Krygsman, Leona Rosene, Marie G. 
Briggs, Mabel Anderson, Goldie Guy, Kathryne Turner, 
Sadie Shapiro, Elizabeth Sullivan, Richard Schweitzer an 
Frieda Fleichman. 
American Conservatory Commencement 


The thirty-second annual commencement exercises an | 
concert of the American Conservatory took place at the 
Auditorium on Wednesday evening, June 12, The vast 
theatre was packed with music lovers and friends of that 
renowned institution, while hundreds of seats on the stage 
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were occupied by the graduates of the year. These could 
look with pride to the service flag of the school, which 
was placed as a background and which has seventy- -eight 
stars, eight teachers of the institution being now in service 
under the American 


and over seventy students enrolled 
flag. 
The Atherican Conservatory, one of the largest musi- 


cal institutions in the world, is well managed by its 
founder, John J. Hattstaedt, a conservative man though 
progressive educator, who has surrounded himself with 
a most meritorious faculty. The growth of the school 
during the past decade has been consistent, if not phenom- 
enal. The attendance this year has been larger than here- 
tofore, even though, as Karleton Hackett so well stated 
in his address delivered at the conclusion of the concert, 
the average student enrolled this year at that school was 
more serious than heretofore in his endeavor, as those 
who are now studying music do not learn this art as a 
pastime, but more as a profession, so the results obtained 
this season were necessarily of a higher degree than those 
heretofore. Many students who consider music a luxury 
left the school and their places were filled right away by 
others who consider music a necessity and who will strive 
in reinforcing the ranks of American musicians of the 
future. Pupils of the organ, piano and violin depart- 
ments furnished the program, which was conducted by 
Adolf Weidig, one of the associate directors of the school. 
The accompaniments were supplied by a part of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 

After the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” the 
program was opened by Hugh Porter, organist, who 
played the first and third movements of the Guilmant con- 
certo for organ, with a cadenza by William Middelschulte, 
the veteran organist and instructor at the American Con- 


” 


servatory. Grace Welsh was heard in the Brahms’ con- 
certo for piano in D minor (first movement). Bernice 
Schalker sang the recitative and aria, “O Don Fatale” 


from Verdi's “Don Carlos.” Andrea Proudfoot played 
the first movement of the Brahms concerto for violin in 
D minor. Alice Weber gave a splendid account of her- 
self in the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor (second and 
third movements). Vera Anderson was heard in the 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto for violin in 
D major. Julia Reyer sang the “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” and the program was happily concluded with the 
Tschaikowsky concerto for piano in B flat minor, played 
by Phillip Warner. Afterward, Karleton Hackett, the 
and head of the 
which 


other associate director of the school, 
voice department 


made a few patriotic remarks, 





ELEANOR GODFREY, 


Associate Director, Chicago Piano College. 


were most appropriate to the occasion and which were fre- 
quently interrupted by salvos of applause. The awarding 
of diplomas, certificates, gold and silver medals were made 
by the president and his associate directors. 

A reception to the graduating classes, faculty and mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of the American Conserv- 
atory and the Sigma Alpha Iota sorority was tendered 
by the president, John J, Hattstaedt, in the Auditorium 
Hotel parlors, Saturday afternoon, June 8. The parlors 
were thronged with present and former students, old 
associations were renewed and an enjoyable time was ex- 
perienced generally. 

The summer session of the American Conservatory, 
which opens June 24, bids fair to have a record attend- 
ance, judging from present indications. Teachers and 
advanced ‘students are offered a rare opportunity for im- 
provement through the various lecture courses directed 
by noted teachers, and also by attending the recitals given 
by prominent artists of the conservatory. 


Impending Commencements 


The Chicago Musical College’s fifty-second annual com- 
mencement was given at the Auditorium Theatre, Satur- 
day evening, too late for review in this issue. 

Next week, the Bush Conservatory commencements 
will consume four days, Monday evening, Tuesday morn- 
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ing, and Wednesday and Thursday evenings. On Monday 
evening, also, the Columbia School of Music will appear 
at the Auditorium Theatre. On Wednesday evening, the. 
Chicago College of Music, Esther Harris, president, will 
hold its twenty-third annual exercises and concert at the 
Chicago Theatre. The Knupfer School’s final concert 
will be on Thursday evening next week. This season, 
therefore, the commencement exercises and concerts of 
the various important Chicago music schools will have 
consumed two weeks, instead of being crowded all into 
one. 

Sunday School Festival 


_ A chorus of some 1,000 women lifted up their voices 
in song Monday evening at the Auditorium, celebrating 
the twenty-fifth annual festival of the Cook County Sun- 
day School Association. A diversified and well arranged 
program was presented under H. W. Fairbanks, conductor. 
Besides songs by Sir Joseph Barnby, Mendelssohn and 
Sears, the bigger part of the program comprised patri- 
otic songs. A small orchestra, two pianos and the organ 
supplied the aecompaniments. Violin and piano solos 
were rendered’ by Antoinette Zebrowski Perlowska and 
Martha Johnson: Lucille Stevenson sang a group of 
songs, and the "Imperial Quartet rendered two groups, 
Miss Johnson is a piano student of A. Alfred Holmes. 
At the piano for Miss Stevenson, Gordon Campbell sup- 
plied his usual artistic accompaniments. The Imperial 
Quartet made a fine impression and added several extra 
numbers. 


Nancy Jane Arrives at McBurney Household 


Upon the arrival at their home of a baby girl on May 
29, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas N. McBurney are receiving the 
congratulations of their many friends and admirers. The 
baby’s name is Nancy Jane, and should she take after her 
gifted mother, Elsa Fern McBurney, and be taught by her 
illustrious father, Thomas N. McBurney, she undoubtedly 
will be a great singer in due time. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Presents Victrolas to A. R. C. 


The Mu Phi Epsilon, a national musical sorority, has 
presented to the American Red Cross twelve No. 4 vic- 
trolas in portable waterproof cases, each including eleven 
records and six packages of needles, to be used in the 
hospitals of France where our sick and wounded American 
soldiers are sent. 


Edward Clarke’s Doings as Teacher and Artist 


Edward Clarke’s pupils are in demand for Chautauqua 
work for the coming summer. Elizabeth McReynolds and 
Mr. Buffton are on the two Redpath circuits, and Corine 
Jessop and Freeman Hammond leave next week to tour 
the Eastern Lincoln circuit. 

Mr. Clarke, assisted by Rachel Steinman Clarke, violin- 
ist, and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist, appeared recently at 
Peoria and Hobart, Ill., and East Orange High School. 
On Monday evening, June 11, this singer took part in the 
music festival at Park Ridge under the direction of Wil- 
liam Breach. He sang a solo part in “The Snark,” a new 
cantata by Jeanne Boyd, the solo parts of Bruch’s “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” and also the “Vulcan Air” from “Philemon 
and Baucis.” 


Carolyn Willard at Lewis Institute 


An outstanding feature of the concert given on Friday 
evening, May 31, by the Friday Evening Club of the Lewis 
Club, was the playing of that widely known Chicago pian- 
ist, Carolyn Willard. An excellent pianist, whose numer- 
ous activities prevent her from appearing often in her 
own city, Miss Willard can always be relied upon to give 
of her utmost. On this occasion she played with splendid 
art and musicianship “The End of the Song,” by Schu- 
mann, “Hungarian” (MacDowell) and Liszt’s “Murmur- 
ing Woods.” Not less effective was her rendition of Lulu 
Jones Downing’s “Mood Poem” and the MacDowell polo- 
naise. Miss Willard’s fine work on this occasion made one 
regret that she does not appear oftener in Chicago con- 
cert halls. 


Some Successful Ragna Linne Students 


It does not seem to be the case with students trained by 
Mme. Ragna Linne to fall by the wayside or drop into 
oblivion when they have completed their course of instruc- 
tion. Innumerable pupils from her classes are successfully 
filling concert and teaching engagements throughout the 
country. Two of her artist-pupils, Eleanor Eastlake and 
Kathryn Keirnan, have been engaged to sing at Ravinia 
Park on July 5. Ethel Miller, who received first prize this 
year at the American Conservatory, where Mme. Linne is 
one of the head vocal instructors, is engaged to teach at 
the Conseryatory of Music of San Jose, Cal., said to be 
the largest on the Pacific Coast. Gladys Slayter, Maud 
Barnes, Frances Burch and Mildred Chadwick are a few 
professional pupils who are appearing at different chau- 
tauquas for the summer. 


Bush Conservatory Expression Recital 


The expression department of the Bush Conservatory 
held its commencement recital, Friday evening, at the Bush 
Temple Theatre, where an audience which practically filled 
the theatre showed its appreciation and enjoyment of the 
fine work by hearty enthusiasm. A short dramatic sketch, 
“The Girls Over Here,” was first offered with an excel- 
lent cast, each member of which disclosed the fine train- 
ing received at this prominent institution. - Following, a 
patriotic pageant, “The Real American Girl,” was _pre- 
sented, and this, likewise, was further evidence of the 
thoroughness of the work done by the Bush Conservatory 
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teachers. In the pageant, the Illinois girls carried the 
Illinois Centennial Flag, designed by Wallace Rice, and 
sang the Illinois Centennial Hymn, written also by Wal- 
lace Rice. The music was under the direction of Mme. 
Justine Wegener. Edward Schwenker, the energetic sec- 
retary of the conservatory, revealed himself in’a new 
light—that of pianist—and disclosd his ability in that ca- 
pacity. Solos were sung by Gladys Swarthout and Irma 
Heinze, both of whom did beautiful work. The recital 
was under the direction of Mae Julia Riley. The Bush 
Conservatory service flag, containing twenty-six stars, was 
dedicated also. 

The children’s program of the dancing department was 
given under the direction of Cora Spicer-Neal on Saturday 
evening at the Bush Temple Theatre. With the assistance 
of students of the expression department, a fairy playlet, 
“The Forest Spring,” was offered. 


Arimondi and Nicolay Re-engaged for Opera 


Last week’s Musica Courier contained the list of 
prominent artists re-engaged for the 1918-19 season of 
the Chicago Opera Association, but inadvertently the 
names of Vittorio Arimondi and Constantin Nicolay were 
omitted. Both these reliable artists have for several past 
seasons been strong factors in the bass contingent of the 
association, and their return next season will be welcomed 
by their many friends and admirers. As has already been 
announced, Forrest Lamont, the young American tenor 
who accomplished such admirable feats here, and especially 
in New York and Boston, in leading roles with the asso- 
ciation, has been re-engaged for three more seasons. He, 
too, has made many new acquaintances and admirers. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


The States represented by students on the program of 
the fifty-second annual commencement concert of the Chi- 
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cago Musical College this Saturday evening in the Audi- 
torium are Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, Connecticut and In- 
diana. 

A very successful studio recital was given by pupils of 
Mary Daniels and Marcia Manley on June 6. In the re- 
cital hall of the College a program was given by students 
of Lauretta May McInerney Friday evening. 

Marie Louise Pettijohn, student of Muhlmann, has been 
engaged for an extensive concert tour. 

The program given by the school of expression in Zieg- 
feld Theatre Saturday morning was participated in by the 
following students: Marie McCambridge, Margaret Bren- 
nan, Esther Essig, Florence Gast, Jake Hamon, Phyllis 
Jaufmann, May York, Doris Slater, Claire Watson and 
Marie Long. 

Hans Hess’ Teaching Activities 


As teacher of the cello, Hans Hess’ activities are many, 
and so many requests have come in for summer work that 
the prominent cellist has decided to hold summer classes 
during July and August, giving private and class lessons. 
Some of the out of town pupils registered for the sum- 
mer term with Mr. Hess are Miriam Little, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Raleigh Drake, Idaho; F. Ji: Krecji, La Porte, Ind., 
and Ted Kussmann, Galesbyirg, III. 

A number of pupils have been engaged for Lyceum and 
Chautauqua tours, including Anne Slack, Beulah Rosine, 
R. Spurling, Muriel Munger, Helen Shepaerd, Julia Linse 
and Alice Lybarger. Among those holding professional 
positions in Chicago and other cities may be mentioned 
Miriam Little, University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Rosina Bauer, Salt Lake City; Myrtle June McAteer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Irving Lipschultz, Milwaukee, and in Chi- 
cago, Theo Ratzer, Elizabeth Hagberg, Lawrence Gindl, 
Helen Kimball, Ethel Murray, R. Myers and Robert 
Barron. Pupils serving the colors are Carlyle Walker 
(France), and Desmond Sullivan, Ezra Hartmann and 
Charles Robbins, at Great Lakes. 


Notes 


Eugene Simpson has been asked to repeat an address 
he gave in Chicago when the Federation was organized 
before the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs in Peoria 
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this week at the convention held there. His address was 
an “Up-plan for a State Orchestra.” Mr. Simpson is re- 
porting the convention for the Illinois State Journal, of 
Springfield. Mr. Simpson, who has just spent the winter 
in New York, will enjoy a few weeks’ rest on his farm 
at Palmer, Ill.’ 

Allen Ray Carpenter, prominent as a teacher of singing 
in Chicago, announces his annual summer normal class for 
singers and teachers of voice culture on ten consecutive 
days from July 15 to 25. The work is designed to assist 
in a thorough understanding of the seven important de- 
partment of a singer’s equipment, viz.: Musicianship, tone, 
breathing, registers, execution and expression. Mr, Car- 
penter is in Kimball Hall. 

C. W. Best, who for the past seven years has managed 
the C. W. Best Artists’ Series, has been appointed to take 
charge of the Entertainment Bureau of the Central Di 
vision of the Y. M. C. A. army cantonments, 

Carl E. Craven, the Chicago tenor, will teach all summer 
at his Fine Arts Building Studio. Among his many pupils 
may be mentioned Mrs. Alfred J, Sheels, of Kansas City, 
Mo., who will remain until October 1. 

Jeannette Cox 


Helen Stanley Discusses Audiences 


Helen Stanley maintains that an audience is almost as 
much responsible for the success of a recital program as is 
the singer. Encouragement and sympathy never fail to 
react, she contends, and go a long way toward bringing out 
the best that is in an artist. 

“The moment I go on the concert platform or the op 
eratic stage,” she declared in a recent interview, “I can 
somehow feel whether or not my audience is with me. Not 
that there is ever actual antagonism—at least not so far ir 
my career”—smilingly tapping wood. “But every once in 
a while a singer is certain to encounter an audience that 
gives an impression of cold indifference or skepticism 





HELEN STANLEY, 


Soprano 


Then, of course, it is the singer's task to overcome that 
feeling and to make—yes, fairly make—the people like her 
Getting an audience into a receptive mood is not always 
easy, but it must be done or the concert is a failure. Some 
times it takes several songs to warm them to the proper 
pitch, but once the warming process is successful, and you 
know that you ‘have’ them, the effect on your assurance, 
and consequently on your ability to sing well, is marked. 

“Audiences are as different as individuals. Some are 
naturally chilly and reserved; others naturally exuberant 
It takes no special power of clairvoyance to tell at the out 
set which kind you are facing. If it is sympathetic, I catch 
myself thinking: ‘Isn’t it fine to have such listeners! 1’ll 
do my best to keep them interested!’ If they are of the 
other sort, I keep thinking: ‘I must interest them, I must.’ 
And I use every resource at my command.” 

Mme. Stanley is one of the most successful prima donnas 
of the day. In opera she has met with marked favor, both 
abroad and in America, and hag achieved even greater 
popularity in the concert and recital field. Her voice is a 
clear, sweet soprano of exceptional purity and power, and 
she uses it with a skill that is the admiration and envy of 
all. 

Under the management of Loudon Charlton, Mme. Stan 
ley has toured all sections of the country. She has been 
a member of the Century, Chicago and Ellis Opera com 
panies. 


Gardner and Russell at N. Y. S. M. T. A. 
Samuel Gardner, the violinist, will play instead of Eddy 
Brown, as announced, at the last evening concert of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ convention, Hotel Ma 
jestic, June 27. Alexander Russell is announced for an 
organ recital June 27, 11:15 a. m., at Aeolian Hall 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 





Patriotic Atmosphere and Observances Mark the Event 


Che fifty-first commencement of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music was held during the first week of 
June, and was signalized by simplicity rather than ex- 
penditure as an expression of sympathy with the spirit of 
conservation The graduation exercises took place Fri- 
day evening, June 7, in the conservatory concert hall. The 
class of forty-seven young women and young men repre- 
senting the departments of piano, violin, vocal culture, ex- 
pression, public school music and opera, was addressed in 
a patriotic speech of force and conviction by the Hon. 
D. D. Woodmansee Bertha Baur, directress of the 
conservatory, presented the diplomas and also took the 
opportunity to set forth in appropriate remarks the rela- 
tionship of music to war, its necessity therein, the results 
achieved by it in past conflicts, and the great part mu- 

icians can take in gaining the victory in the present 

truggie for humanity, and the preservation of the spirit 

f democracy for the world. 

[he musical program was furnished by the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, under the baton of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, 
with a degree of excellence commensurate with the repu- 
tation of the conductor and the merits of the individual 
choirs. The potent feature of the evening was the patri- 
otic atmosphere which permeated the exercises. The hall 
was elaborately decorated with the flags of America and 
of the allied nations. The class colors were red, white 
and blue, the class motto, “Impossible is un-American,” 
and the absence of the conventional frills and flowers be- 
spoke eloquently the attitude of the class to the daily his- 
tory making of the American nation. Irving Miller, called 
to leave for naval duty the day following the commence- 
ment, represented the five young men of the class in ac- 
tive service, and received for them their diplomas from 
Miss Baur, The following is the list of graduates: 

Piano department, Dwight Wayland Anderson, Elsie 
Thomas Barge, Gertrude Tecla Baur, Norman Arthur 
Brown, Richard Edmundson, Catherine Iseman, Mabel 
Kiner, Inez Scherck, Bryarly Bernice Skinner; depart- 
ment of vocal culture, Emma Angeline Boyd, Berta Dina 
Forman, Florence Pauline Greenamyer, Minnie Roberts 
Hutton, Alice Sanford Jones, Marian Winton Kitchell, 
Irving Miller, Glyn Morris, Cleona Blanche Quiett, Omar 
Burle Wilson; department of opera, Irving Miller; violin 
department, Clara Helen Leffler, Mildred Vause; depart- 
ment of elocution and expression, Clarice Margaret Liv- 
ingstone Academic department: Piano department, 
Edna Carden, Mary Lucile Carter, Robert Stewart Childe, 
Lorraine Engleman Conner, Helen Kroner Dunn, Hazel 
Edwards, Helen Mabel Freiberg, Josephine Grant, Marie 
Sarah Higgins, Claire Marie Imbus, Norma Florence Meis- 
ter, Catherine Evers McComb, Maude Scott Ould, Clifford 
Patterson, Boyd Riley Ringo, Mary Lucretia Sims, Pauline 
Stemler, Janet Ella Watt, Lorraine Walker; department 
of vocal culture, Garriet Lemert Gregg; department of 
public school music, Estelle Brandewie, Iva Wittkamper 
Gottsehalk, Mary Pauck, Electa Storrs, Theresa Zumdahl. 


Conservatory Activities 


Hugo Sederberg presented a group of his pupils in re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Monday 
evening, June 10. There was evident in the playing of 
the participants the reliable basis upon which their present 
ability is founded. Special mention should be made of 
the exceptional talent of the tiny child-pianist, Jim White 
Smith, She revealed many qualities of an exceptional 
character. Others who participated were Clara Silbersack, 
Elizabeth Jung, Pauline Stemler, Marjorie Cole, Mrs. Lor- 
raine Conner and Janet Watt 

The graduation recital of Clarice Livingstone, reader, 
pupil of Helen May Curtis, bore the stamp of patriotism, 
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of the program, 
It was given 
with compelling 
style and rare 


artistic percep- 
tion. Assisting 
was Margaret 
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Tanner, an ac- 
complished young 
pianist, pupil of 
Louis Schwebel. 

Marcian Thal- 
berg’s decision to 
give himself over 
to teaching for 
the summer has 
brought live re- 
sponse from 
many of his for- 
mer pupils who 
are now occupied 
with professional 
work, and are 
seizing the op- 
portunity of va- 
cation study un- 
der his guidance. 

The _ formal 
opening of the 
summer session 
was the signal 
for an unprece- 
dented registra- 
tion, the major- 
ity of those ma- 
triculating being 
educators from 
leading schools 
and colleges. The 
prestige of the 
summer school as a powerful factor in educational mat- 
ters has been won through over half a century of devoted 
effort. The Cincinnati Conservatory is the oldest summer 
school devoted to music in America. 
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Ornstein to Play Own Works for Teachers 


Leo Ornstein has been engaged to give a recital of his 
own works before the forthcoming convention of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association. ; 

Mr. Ornstein, who is most ardent in his desire to see 
the works of American composers brought to the fore, 
had hoped to play a miscellaneous American program, 
featuring the “Keltic’ sonata of MacDowell, but as re- 
cently several of his works have been accepted for per- 
formance by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and as, moreover, a number 
of other works had to be completed and in the hands of 
the publishers not later than the end of the month, he found 
it impossible to devote the time to this sonata which he 
considers necessary and desirable. And Ornstein, far too 
conscientious a musician to present a composition unless 
it is first thoroughly mastered, has now given way to 
Walter Bogert’s suggestion, and will, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, play a program of his own compositions. 

This program will include some of the more recent of his 
works, which will be as follows: 

Sonata, op. 52; “Impression of the Thames,” scherzino, “Funeral 
March,” “A la Chinoise,” prelude, C sharp minor; two poems from 
the “Poems of 1917;" “Three Moods—Anger, Grief, Joy.” 


Ethelynde Smith’s Recent Engagements 


Ethelynde Smith has been singing at the different forts 
in Portland Harbor, Me. May 5 she was heard at Fort 
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LEO ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
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Levett, Great Diamond Island; May 25, in a recital of 
eighteen songs with many extra numbers at Fort Preble; 
May 27, as soloist at the official opening of the new 
Y. M. C. A. Hut at Fort Williams. Among her most 
appreciated numbers were “Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod), 
and “I Love, and the World is Mine,” by Charles T. 
Manney, both of which she gave with violin obbligato by 
George Levenson, of the Naval Reserve Force. A ca- 
pacity audience numbering about 1,100 in the hut listened 
attentively and showed enthusiastic pleasure in her sing- 
ing. June 3 she was also scheduled for a program at 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., and July 2 is booked to appear 
at the University of Virginia. 


Activities of Stefano di Stefano 
For many years before the public, always scoring a pro- 
nounced success wherever he has appeared, Stefano di Ste- 
fano, through his excellent tone, technic and delightful in- 
terpretation, has won for himself recognition as a harpist of 
high standard. He has appeared on many programs with 
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some of our greatest artists, such as Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto; Maurice Dambois, cello, and others. He has also 
recently appeared as soloist with the Rubinstein Club, 
Euterpe Club, New York City, and° with many choral 
societies. He is special soloist every Sunday evening 
at Grace Church, New York City. Mr. di Stefano is 
booked for many concerts beginning in the early. fall. 
Another Delma-Heide Recital 

On Tuesday, April 30, Comte de Delma-Heide gave 
the fourth of the series of his five American song re- 
citals in Paris, at which he sang a program listing songs 
by Mrs. H. H. A, Beach, Eleanor Everest Freer, Henr 
Parker, Louis’ Campbell-Tipton, C. B. Hawley, G. W. 
Chadwick and Bruno Hwuhn, . 
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Brilliant American Pianist at Bush Conservatory 


Moses Boguslawski, one of the foremost of that notable 
group of younger pianists now before the public, is a recent 
addition to the-faculty of Bush Conservatory. 

Mr. Boguslawski has won recognition from the most 
critical audiences and critics as one of the most exceptional 
pianists now before the public. In New York the artist 
was hailed as one of the most richly endowed pianists of 
the present generation, and from Boston and Chicago also 
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MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI, 


The yeung American piarist, who will teach at the Bush 
Conservatory during the summer season of five weeks. 
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the meed of praise for his gifts was not less. The staid 
and seasoned audiences of the metropolis forgot themselves 
in the ovation they accorded him and demanded return 
engagements. A similar success has come to Mr. Bogus- 
lawski in all his solo appearances throughout the country. 

Mr. Boguslawski’s career has been an interesting one. 
He inherits much of his talent from several generations of 
musicians, His father was a gifted instrumentalist and 
his grandfather an excellent violinist. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that the boy himself also started his artistic career 
as a violinist and attained a considerable degree of skill 
on that instrument and several others before he decided to 
wholly devote his efforts to the piano. 

De Pachmann, the great pianist, has been most lavish in 
his praise of Boguslawski’s genius. “One of the greatest 
in America,” he calls him, and looks for wonderful achieve- 
ments by the gifted young Russian. 

Kenneth M. Bradley, the progressive president of Bush 
Conservatory, considers Mr. Boguslawski a notable addi- 
tion to the faculty of the institution, which already includes 
such distinguished musicans as Charles W. Clark, the 
noted Amercan baritone, and Julie Rivé-King, the famous 
pianist, and will present him in recital during the coming 
season. 

Mr. Boguslawski will teach by special arrangement dur- 
ing the five weeks’ term of the summer session at Bush 
Conservatory, which begins June 24, and many reservations 
for his time have already been received. 
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Persis Bell-Campanari 


Persis Bell, known. in. private life as Mme. 
Leandro Campanari, wife of the San Francisco violinist 
and vocal maestro, died May 30 in, Los Angeles, after a 
brief illness. She is survived by her husband and six chil- 
dren. Mme. Bell-Campanari had made her home in Los 
Angeles for many years, and because of her great love for 
domesticity had retired from the stage and voluntarily 
renounced a brilliant career as a violinist in order to es- 
tablish and enioy a home and a family circle. As Persis 
Bell she had been one of the first American girl violinists 
on the concert stage to make a notable success. She be- 
gan her studies with Julius Eichberg in Boston, and when 
only twelve years old traveled with the Henry Clay Barna- 
bee Concert Company. Later she went to Berlin and took 
lessons from Joachim, and finally undertook a course of 
study with Bazzini in Italy, where she met and married 
Leandro Campanari, himself a. violinist of note at that 


time. 








John S. van Cleve 


Two envelopes directed to John S.-van Cleve have been 
returned by the Post Office Department to the Musica. 
Courter. Bach was addressed to 509 East Severity-seventh 
street, his last recorded address, and readdressed, evidently 
by the postal department, to Nicholasville, Ky., then re- 
turned to New York, marked “Dead.” A similar letter ad- 
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dressed to “Heirs of John S. van Cleve” also has been 
returned, from all of which the inference is drawn that 
this. scholarly blind man, musician, wit, composer of some 
pretentions, and companionable personage, is deceased. 
Some thirty or more years ago he was musical critic on 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, and as recently as last year he 
gave lecture-recitals for the New York Board of Educa- 
tion in the public school evening courses. Some of his 
works have been performed at meetings of the Manuscript 
Society, when it was his custom to go into more or less 
lengthy dissertations, always impromptu, exceedingly witty 
and refined in expression. His blindness did not prevent 
attainment in the sphere of music, and his general culture 
was unusual. 





Katherine Lies 
Katherine Lies, mother of Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, died re- 
cently after an operation, She is survived by her husband 
and daughter. Mrs, Lies, a lady of striking personality 
and great charm of manner, had a large circle of friends, 
and Mr. Lies and Mr. and Mrs. Kreisler are the recipients 
of expressions of sympathy from all over the country. 


Minnie Fish Griffin 
Minnie Fish Griffin, vocal teacher of Chicago, died of 
paralysis, Tuesday, June 4, at her summer residence, 
Lake Beulah, Wis. At one time, as Minnie Fish, she 
was a well known German Lieder singer. Her hus- 
band, Bennett Griffin, survives. 


Anna Stolz Lerch 


The news of the death of Anna Stolz Lerch, soprano, 
which occurred on May 31, at her home in Cincinnati, 
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was received with deep regret in local music circles. Mrs. 
Lerch was for many years a prominent member of the 
May festival chorus, and was also actively engaged in 
numerous musical enterprises in her home city. Her hus- 
band, Henry C. Lerch, is head of the Clifton School of 
Music. For seventeen years Mrs. Lerch had been soloist 
at the Clifton Calvary Church. 


Lottie B. Wolf 


Lottie B. Wolf, wife of Dr. William A. Wolf, of the 
Wolf Institute of Music, Lancaster, Pa., died Sunday 
morning, June 2, at an osteopathic hospital. Her death 
followed an operation performed a week previous. Mrs. 
Wolf will be greatly missed by the people of her husband’s 
school, in whom she took a deep interest. She is survived 
by her husband and two brothers. 


Adams Owen 


Adams Owen, for twenty-seven years prominent in Den- 
ver’s musical circles, died recently at St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital, there, after an illness of two weeks. He was fifty- 
nine years old. 

Mr. Owen had been a vocal teacher in Denver twenty- 
seven years and was instructor of the choir at St. John’s 
Cathedrdal. He was also a leader in the Mendelssohn 


quartet. 
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Music Students’ League Concert 


A concert, given under the auspices of the Music Stu- 
dents’ League, was held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
on Friday evening, June 14. The soloists were: Lillie 
Moore, pianist; Arthur Golnick, cellist; Norman R. Moore, 
violinist, and Lotta Harper Atkinson. The latter recited 
“The Star Spangled Banner” to piano accompaniment. If 
she had stopped there, it would have been bad enough, but 
slightly encouraged by a few friends, she imposed two 
silly recitations upon the rest of the audience, only adding 
to their misery. 
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At the Detroit Institute of Musical Art. 


Recently Guy Bevier Williams, head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, presented 
Czarina Penney and Grace Thieme in recitals for grad- 
uation. Miss Penney gave a representative program, be- 
ginning with Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto, ending with 
Arensky’s concerto, op. 7, and including also numbers by 
Schumann, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Debussy. Reports 
agree that the young graduate won pronounced favor. 
Miss Thieme’s recital, while it did not have a concerto, 
brought forward such a test piece as Beethoven's sonata, 
op. 13, a Mendelssohn prelude and fugue, Chopin selec- 
tions, Weber’s “Perpetual Motion,” Liszt’s “Rossignol,” 
Lhevinne’s polonaise in D (with second piano), etc. Miss 
Thieme was applauded resoundingly. 

Kenneth Aiken’s piano pupils frém Detroit and Adrian, 
Mich., gave two interesting concerts, covering music of all 
the styles. Those who appeared were Edna Ellis. Owen 
Decker, Doris Alverson, Lucienne Carron, Laura Osborne, 
Doris Abbot, Alice Stark, Ernest Abling, Sarah Bachrach 
Lenore Slack, Eva Clark, Loyd Hughes, Lawrence Clark, 
Julia Abbott, Ruth Bellenir, Marion Stearns, Fannie Silver- 
man, Donald Goss, Amelia Frank, Rachel Swift, Catherine 
Barnum, Mary Alice Wing, Tessie Silverman, Louis 
Gomon, Loretta Gomon, Katherine Kuney, Thomas Nixon, 
Frank Stage, Elizabeth Defoe, Isabelle Miller, Allan Sea- 
ger, Helen Walper, Anna Moreland and William Jewett. 

William Howland, head of the voice department, pre- 
sented Florence Paddack, soprano, and Mirah Helen Cohen, 
contralto, in a recital for graduation. Miss Paddack’s big 
gest numbers were Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad” and a 
“Carmen” aria, and Miss Cohen's consisted of Handel's 
“Ombrai niai fu,” Giordani’s “Caro mio ben,” a “Samson 
and Delilah” aria and Verdi's “O don fatale.” In addition, 
both young artists revealed vocal finish and interpretative 
variety, according to experts, in shorter songs of various 
kinds. 


Casals for the West 


Laurence Lambert, manager of the Ellison-White Con 
cert Bureau in Portland, Ore,, has arranged with Usera 
& Co. the New York managers of Pablo Casals, 
for the cellist to give four concerts a week during three 
months, beginning February 15. Behymer & Oppen- 
heimer, of San Francisco, also have taken eight dates for 
Mr. Casals. 

Mr. Casals never before has been able to give up the 
whole season to America, owing to arrangements of many 
years’ standing in the large European cities. It is only 
because of the war that he is able to devote his entire 
season to America this year. 

Mr. Lambert has shown remarkably good. taste and musi- 
cal intelligence in introducing the West to the very best 
talent to be obtained. 


Von Stein to Be Seymour 

The von Stein family, consisting of Heinrich C., Sarah 
S., Hazel C., Myrtle A. and Vera E. von Stein, petitioned 
the courts in Los Angeles recently to change the name 
von Stein to Seymour. The father was born in New Jer 
sey, and the mother in London. They say they are loyal 
to the American cause and not interested in Germany, its 
allies or principles. Their German name has disturbed 
them in social and in business relations, they say. Hein: 
rich von Stein is the compiler and propagator of the Rector 
System of music teaching, and heads a Los Angeles con 
servatory now bearing his name. 
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Rivoli and Rialto Music 

Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody was chosen as the overture 
for the program at the Rivoli the week of June 16. 
The orchestra also is rendering selections from “The Sing- 
ing Girl,” by Victor Herbert, Hugo Riesenfeld and Erno 
Rapee conducting. The soloists are Greek Evans, bari- 
tone, and Gladys Rice, soprano. 

At the Rialto, the orchestra is playing the overture to 
“Orpheus,” by Offenbach, and selections from Victor Her- 
bert’s “Naughty Marietta.” Annie Rosner, soprano, and 
Emmanuel List, basso, are soloists. 


Manager Emil Reich Enroute 

To complete his bookings and to add some new ones, 
Emil Reich, the young New York manager, has begun 
an extensive tour. Mr. Reich is booking, among other 
attractions, the Miniature Philharmonic and Cecil Arden. 
In addition to his booking work, Mr. Reich will make 
arrangements for concert series.to be given under the 
auspices of the newly organized Civic Concert Associa- 
tion, of which he is the business manager. 


Glyn Morris Identified 


In a recent edition the Musicat Courter printed a pic- 
ture of one of the characters in the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music production of “La Habanera,” and the il- 
lustration carried the name of Carl Schiffeler as the person 
in the photograph. This was an error, and the line should 
have read: “Glyn Morris as Le Premier Compére.” 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK THRILLS 
LOS ANGELES CROWD 





Diva a Californian—Grun Plays Grieg on Nor- 
way'’s Day—Spencer Pupils in Recital--Ross and 
Stevenson Featured—Trowbridge Students En- 
joyed—M, T. A. to Meet—Deru Gives Fine 
Program—Demorest and the Fairy- 
land Orchestra—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 10, 1918. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink sang for the most part in Eng- 
lish to an audience of nearly 6,000 persons at Shrine Audi- 
torrum on May 2 

lhe famous contralto has become one of us here in Cali- 
fornia, and when speaking of the wonderful things of 


California, such as the climate, the beauties of natural 
scenery, and so forth, we have the habit of finishing our 
encomiums with, “And you know, of course, that Schu- 
mann-Heink lives out here!” So it is small wonder that 
between 5,000 and 6,000 people crowded into the Shrine 
Auditorium on Saturday afternoon to enjoy her wonder- 
ful singing 

The first group of songs included the recitative and aria 
from “Rinaldo,” which was sung in Italian; Bach’s “My 
Heart Ever Faithful”; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell, 
and the aria, “Ah,mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Propheéte.” 

Beginning the second group was Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn 
in the Desert,” to meet the demands of which very few 
have either the depth of emotional expression, of visual- 
ization or bigness of voice. Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
superb in this number, and when the applause for her 
singing had subsided she very graciously called for Mrs. 
Ross to stand and receive her share of public enthusiasm 
for her splendid work. Weatherby’s song, “Danny Boy,” 
was a tender, fine thing. The great work of the after- 
noon, so far ag emotional and dramatic expression is con- 


cerned, was the Salter song, “The Cry of Rachel.” 

The last group of songs included “A Soldier’s Dream,” 
a song written by a Los Angeles composer (Byron Gay), 
sung from manuscript. It is a splendid song and has all 


the marks of becoming popular. Rogers’ “At Parting” 
and Molloy’s jolly song, “The Kerry Dance,” followed. 
Oley Speaks’ fine number, “When the Boys Come Home,” 

was sung with that fine art which has made it famous 
through the efforts of Mme. Schumann-Heink. “The Star 
Spangled Banner” concluded the program, and the consid- 


erable number of bad mannered people who are always 
present in a Los Angeles audience followed their usual 
custom of bolting for the exits while Schumann-Heink was 


in the midst of her song. This unfortunate business, to- 


gether with the premature efforts of some eager little Red 


Cross young ladies, who solicited stray dollars in tin dip- 
pers, was certainly disheartening to Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, as it was to those patriots who feel the dignity of 
the situation when the National Anthem is being sung and 
who wish to be quiet and respectful at such a time. 

The capable accompanist was Edith Evans. Her choice 
of solo numbers included “Liebestraum,” Liszt; “To a 
Water Lily,” MacDowell, and “March Grotesque,” 
Sinding. 

Grun Plays Grieg on Norway’s Independence Day 


On the evening of Friday, May 17, at the Ebel Club 
house, the Norwegian people of Los Angeles celebrated 
Norway’s Independence Day, and also did a stroke of 
business for the Red Cross by way of handing over the 
money received at the door for an entertainment which 
was in every particular very artistic and much enjoyed 
by a large audience. 

Homer Grun, the pianist-composer, was the feature of 
the evening. Mr. Grun played by special request the Grieg 
“Bridal Procession” and, in response to a hearty encore, 
the C major nocturne. In conjunction with Robert Alter, 
the cellist, he was heard also in the Grieg sonata for piano 
and cello, and, as an encore, one of the “Album Leaves.” 

Mr. Grun has of late been spending the greater part of 
his working hours with his students and with his composi- 
tions, but occasionally he forsakes both students and com- 


positions for the recital work, and his many friends think his 


appearances are all too infrequent, and often express the 
desire to hear this artist’s work in public with not such 
long intervals between appearances. 

Mr. Alter, whose work as a cellist has won him a secure 
place as a first class musician in this city, played with his 
usual finesse, and May Shumway Enderly, dressed in Nor- 
wegian costume, sang ballads of the people, much to the 
delight of the audience. 

Vernon Spencer’s Eleventh Student Recital 


At his commodious residence studio, Vernon Spencer 
and his associate teachers presented a large class of stu- 
dents in the eleventh students’ recital of the season, 
May 25. 

Robert van Zant and Kitty a were the pupils 
presented by the associate teacher, D. Cherry; 
Virginia Caldwell, John Hotaling, Ivra Hunt, Iva Bauman, 
pupils of Johanna Nielson; Florence Schmidt and Loraine 
Hopkins were presented by Mrs. Halbert Thomas, who 
is an artist-pupil of Mr. Spencer; Helen Hernandez is a 
pupil of Katherine Hibberd, and Francis Ryan, of Kath- 


erine Trumbil. 
Mr. Spencer’ s own students who appeared were Dorothy 


Rushton, in “Pas des Amphores,” Chaminade ; “Canzon- } 


ette,” Schutt; “The Fauns,” Chaminade; Audity Ellis, 
“Bird as Prophet,” Schumann; “Mazourka,” Leschetizky ; 
Bernice Berry in twelve of the MacDowell virtuoso 
studies; Violet Arenz in Palmgren’s “Isle of Shadows” and 
Friml’s “Egyptian Dance”; Florence Davis in a minuet by 
Campbell-Tipton, Poldini’s etude in A major, and the Mac- 
Dowell concert etude in F sharp major. Miss Berry con- 
cluded the program with the Grieg concerto in A minor. 

These student recitals are made a distinct item in the 
study life of the pupils and are of great interest not only 
to the students, but to the many friends and music lovers 
who are interested in the splendid work of the Spencers 
and their associate teachers. 


Gertrude Ross and Frederick Stevenson Featured 


At the Alexandria ballroom on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 22, the Schubert Club presented the compositions of 
Gertrude Ross and Frederick Stevenson. 

With the composer at the piano, Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, 
mezzo-soprano, sang Gertrude Ross’ “Three Songs of the 
Desert,” and Lucy Furher Gentry, cellist, played the “Levan- 
tine Romance” and a “Lullaby.” The desert songs are very 
popular and were received with great enthusiasm, also a 
new number entitled “God’s Service Flag,” which is a typi- 
cal Ross song. Mrs. Gentry gave a splendid interpretation 
to the numbers which fell to her share for presentation. 

Stevenson, a resident of Santa Barbara, devotes consid- 
erable time to his large class of pupils in composition in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Stevenson’s solo, “The Ninety and 
Nine,” was admirably sung by Los Angeles’ foremost bari- 
tone, Clifford Lott, with Mrs. Lott at the piano. The 
“Salutation to the Dawn” has not had a more forceful 
presentation in Los Angeles than that given by Mme. 
Sprotte on this occasion, while Mrs. Gentry’s playing of 
the solo for cello, “Longing,” was a finished bit of work. 
Two choral works for mixed voices directed by ‘Mr. Pou- 
lin were also given. 

The executive officers of the Schubert Club are to be 
highly complimented for their efficiency and persistency in 
providing good programs for their members. They are the 
more to be commended for their interest in putting forward 
local composers and local artists, for Los Angeles, with a 
wealth of resident artists, hears them but seldom. 

Trowbridge Pupil’s Playing Enjoyed 

Dorothy Garrison, pupil of Adelaide C. Trowbridge, 
teacher of piano at the University of Southern California, 
appeared in a graduation recital on May 31, in Symphony 
Hall. Besides being the youngest of her ten classmates, 
Miss Garrison has the further distinction of having, by 
close application to her work, accomplished a two years’ 
course in the period of a single year. 

_ On hearing Miss Garrison's Program, one is impressed 
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with the rather remarkable technic shown by so young a 
person, for Miss Garrison is a serious little lady and plays 
with a maturity and ease of technic which would do credit 
toa much older person. In those selections which gave 
opportunity for lightness and fluency of touch the young 
lady was very successful, which is of course to be expected 
of an artist still in her teens. In those compositions which 
called for an intellectuality which we know our artists only 
arrive at through years of experience, Miss Garrison gave 
us intelligent hints which will with years and experience 
assume definite thought forms. Miss Garrison’s modesty 
and her utter lack of mannerisms are charming. 

She opened her program with the bright gavotte in E 
major, Bach, and followed this number with the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 26, from which the “Marcia funebre” was the 
most satisfactory. The third group included the “Water 
Sprite,” Chaminade; “Birdling,” Grieg; the “Scottish 
Legend,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “The Brook,” MacDowell. 
It was in this group that Miss Garrison paid a charming 
compliment to her teacher in harmony, Charles Pemberton, 
by including that composer’s work, “The Coquette,” a 
charming sketch well played. Then followed the “Caprice 
Espagnol,” Moszkowski; “Chant d’Amour,” Stojowski; 
“The Little Shepherd,” Debussy; nocturne for left hand, 
Scriabin. The concluding number of the program was the 
Chopin scherzo in B flat minor. 

Miss Garrison “built” her own program, and is to be con- 
gratulated on the arrangement of the numbers. 

The assisting artist was Gilbert Green, violinist, one of 
the best known of the younger violinists of Los An- 
geles. His work is very satisfactory in all particulars, 
and he always appears to advantage on any program. In 
this instance Mr, Green played the nocturne in E flat, 
Chopin; “Consolation,” Bierman, and Kreisler’s “Viennese 
Popular Song.” The accompanist, Lucy Smith, was satis- 
factory. 


Music Teachers’ Association Meeting 


_ The regular meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles was held in Symphony Hall at the 
Blanchard Building on Monday evening, May 20. The 
program: was concerned mainly with the discussion of the 
questions as to the relative amount of musical history, 
harmony, composition and kindred subjects, with which 
the professional musician should be fortified to classify 
as a professional. The discussions were spirited. 

The president, Abbie Norton Jamison, reported that she 
had communicated with Secretary McAdoo, acquainting 
that gentleman with the particulars concerning the forth- 
coming convention which is to be held in Los Angeles 
in July, and advising Secretary McAdoo that the moneys 
from the convention would be used to purchase war bonds 
of a subsequent issue. Mrs. Jamison advised the members 
of the Music Teachers’ Association that Secretary McAdoo 
had written a very complimentary reply, stating, among 
other things, that the war would be won by just such ac- 
tion as that proposed in the plans of the Music Teachers’ 
Association for its annual convention. 

The musical feature of the evening was the playing of 
Jay Plowe, flutist. Mr. Plowe offered Cyril Scott’s “Scotch 
Pastoral.” As an artist of his own particular instrument, 
he is always heard with a deep relish. 


The Coming Convention 


About the busiest musical person in Los Angeles these 
days is Abbie Norton Jamison, president of the local 
branch of the Music Teachers’ Association. Mrs. Jamison 
realizes that Los Angeles has not had the stimulating and 
beneficent results which come from the sessions of such 
an assemblage, and she is determined that musical his- 
tory of vital importance shall be made at the coming con- 
vention, which is to be held in Los Angeles in July. 
Among the subjects which promise to be of especial inter- 
est is that of “Comrhunity Singing.” Mrs. Jamison is 
cognizant that communal song goes for the making of 
civic pride, of which there can never be too much in any 
community, and Mrs. Jamison with her associates on pro- 
grams have planned to have a monster community sing 
at Exposition Park with a record-breaking crowd. Espe- 
cial attention will be given this year to the Public Schooi 
Music. Emma Bartlett, president of the Los Angeles 
Public Schools’ Music Association, is in charge of the 
lectures and conferences with regard to this subject. 

In order that the local music teachers may get tb know 
each other before the convention, Mrs. Jamison has planned 
a number of little parties or informal evenings at homes 
throughout the city, and one of these delightful evenings 
was recently had at the home of Mrs. Beulah Gordon. 
The beautiful ballroom was placed at the disposal of the 
guests and, after a brief program, dancing was enjoyed. 
Theophilus Fitz, a baritone, sang, and Mrs. Gordon gave 
an original war song, which was well liked. These get- 
together meetings are justly popular. 


Edouard Deru, Belgian Violinist, Heard 


On Friday afternoon, May 24, at the home of Mrs. Dean 
Mason, Edouard Deru, a noted Belgian artist, presented a 
program. Mr. Deru was recently heard at the Gamut Club, 
where he made a very fine impression with hig artistic 
work. 

Deru, until the war began, had the honor of being the 
court violinist at the court of the King of Belgium. Short- 
ly after war was declared he was forced to go to England, 
where he gave many concerts. From England he came 
to New York, where he was very successful. In the city 
of Los Angeles, Deru has felt the proper atmosphere, and 
has announced his intentions of becoming one of us. 

Los Angeles is glad to welcome an artist of Mr. Deru’s 
ability, and one who has occupied important offices abroad, 
for be it known, he is a pupil of Ysaye, and was concert- 
master and assistant conductor for Ysaye’s Brussels or- 
chestra. : 

In the program presented on Friday, Deru showed a 
splendid technic, a fine intelligence and emotion to no 
small degree. He is a distinct acquisition to the great artist 
colony of this city. 

Demorest and the Fairyland Orchestra 

One of the most unique musical events of the season. 
and an event which was most popular with the public, was 
the delightful concert given by Hamburger’s Fairviand 
Orchestra, Charles H. Demorest, conductor, at the Fairy- 
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land Auditorium, on the fifth floor of Hamburger’s great 
department store. 

The program was of the sort usually played by orches- 
tras composed of older and more experienced players, but 
under the skillful guidance of Mr. Demorest the young 
players accomplished the heavy and difficult numbers wit 
surprising grace and ease. 

The soloists, Phillip Fisher, violinist; Roy Harris, clar- 
inetist; LaRue Hilliker, saxophone player, and Robin Hen- 
dricks, the blind soprano, were very fine indeed, and, with 
Mr. Demorest at the piano, each child showed to a re- 
markable degree the careful training received with Mr. 
Demorest. Unlimited praise and appreciation are given 
Mr. Demorest by the large clientele interested in this work, 
for through his endeavors he has given Los Angeles one 
of the largest and finest juvenile orchestras in the West. 
The Fairlyland Orchestra is two years old. It has in- 
creased in membership from ten players to an organization 
of symphony size, and is very much in demand at populr 
functions. Mr. Demorest has had charge of the orchestra 
just one year. The present concert is the second of the 
season, ; 


Los Angeles Notes 


May MacDonald Hope, the noted pianist, presented sev- 
eral of her pupils at a recital given in Music Hall of 
Blanchard Building, Saturday afternoon, June 1. It will 
be remembered that Mrs. Hope gave a series of very 
enlightening sonata evenings recently in conjunction with 
Josef Rosenfeld, violinist, and Henri de la Platé, basso. 
Mrs. Hope is carrying out her plans for the creating of 
a greater and deeper interest in chamber music, and to 
put her plans into operation, she had her artistic pupil, 
Halesia Hoffmeister, play the Mozart B flat major, No. 10, 
sonata for piano and violin. George Hartmann played the 
violin part. The work of these two talented students was 
highly enjoyed. Miss Hoffmeister as Mrs. Hope’s pupil 
is gaining rapidly under the efficient tutelage of her splen- 
did teacher. 

A number of little folks did themselves and their teacher 
very great credit with their artistic efforts. 

Several of Gertrude Ross’ songs were song at a “can- 
teen” given by the Stage Women’s War Relief on Friday 
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afternoon, May 31. Mary Gowan was the very satisfac- 
tory interpreter, with the composer playing the accom- 
paniments. 

A great pageant, “Son of the Southland,” was presented 
at Exposition Park on the evening of May 29. Music 
played a considerable part in the affair and those who took 
part vocally were Carlos Bravo, tenor; Jerome Uhl, the 
splendid, baritone, Mariska Aldrich, whose heroic figure 
eloquently portrayed “Liberty”; May Neil, Grace Gowan, 
and Esta Kite. se. 


WAR MUSIC IN SAN DIEGO 


Between 15,000 and 20,000 persons scrambled for good 
places near the Spreckels organ at Balboa Park, recently, 
in order to hear Mme. Schumann-Heink and incidentally 
to help the Red Cross, for whom she was singing. Not 
only did the diva donate her singing; she also talked. 
Her very special pleading was the means of reaching many 
dollars that the committee had figured might escape. In 
the final presentation of the facts by the mayor of the city, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink added $500 to the subscription 
and her son-in-law $300, and at least $10,000 was secured 
for the San Diego quota. 

“The Mother of the Army,” as she is called, is in her 
own home town when in San Diego, and can always be 
relied upon to help this city all she can by voice and 
action. On this particular occasion her dramatic, intensely 
emotional and intimate talk, right to the heart of things 
and people, was keenly appreciated and deeply felt, and 
many wet eyes attested her remarkable strength in visual- 
izing to a vast crowd, the mothers of the nation and her 
beloved boys. ' 

In connection with this appearance, it should be added 
that Miss Evans was the accompanist at the piano, and 
that Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart made his first appearance 
at the organ since his serious accident, much-to the satis- 
faction of his many friends. 

A somewhat different form of concert was enjoyed the 
other night by this correspondent, when, as a guest of Edwin 
House, baritone, now Y A. instructor in songs and 
singing at a naval camp, a dozen songs were sung by sev- 
eral dozen sailor lads. It was a real pleasure to sit among 
the boys and feel them catch the enthusiasm that the pro- 
fessional singer was able to impart by the sheer vigor of 
voice, personality and wit. As the instructor, working for 
the Y. M. C. A., has to depend on the young singers en- 
joying the work, and they do not have to. attend the class 
unless they want to, an interesting condition arises. It 
depends upon the instructor to make good. Likewise to 


teach songs that the boys like to sing. Every night new 
singers join in, and those who could help out by being 
present, as they know the words and music, have been or- 
dered elsewhere, and so it goes. However, on this par- 
ticular evening there was great progress made with such 
songs as “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” which seemed the 
favorite, and it was whipped into shape in masterly 
manner. T. G. 


PAULIST CHOIR AT OAKLAND 





Father Finn’s Singers Receive More Praise—Marine 
Band Plays—Community Week—Artists’ Concerts 
Arranged—To Have Opera Season—Notes 


Oakland music lovers had an opportunity of hearing the 
celebrated Paulist Choristers, of Chicago, conducted by 
Father William J. Finn, at the Municipal Opera House, 
on Tuesday evening, May 28, under Frank W. Healy’s 
management. Competing with 500 other choral assemblies 
this organization of 100 men and boys gained a world- 
wide reputation when it was awarded the prize in the 
International Competition in the division of honor at Paris 
in 1912. Wherever they sing, the choristers are receiviniz 
nothing but praise for the remarkable and beautiful ren- 
dition of their programs, which are committed to memory. 
To hear Father Finn’s choir sing is at once a revelation 
and a_ unique experience not easily forgotten. All the 
soloists are exceptionally good, William Hallissey, eleven 
years old, and Hallett Dolan, senior soprano chorister, 
having remarkable voices. The other sdloists are Joseph 
Walsh, soprano; Parnell Egan, tenor; Clay Hart, tenor; 
Frank M. Dunford, basso-cantante. The choristers are 
touring the United States in the endeavor to raise $100,000 
for the French war sufferers. They left Chicago on Jan- 
uary I. 


Crack Marine Band Engaged for Memorial Day 


The famous United States Marine Band, from Mare 
Island, the crack military band of the Pacific Coast, gave 
a fine concert program on Memorial Day, May 30, at the 
Municipal Auditorium Theatre, under the auspices of the 
War Camp Community Service. The concert was com- 
plimentary to the “soldiers of yesterday” and to the “sol- 
diers of today,” special guests of honor being members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and all soldiers and 
sailors. The general public was charged ten cents each, 
admission to cover expenses. In order not to interfere 
with the usual Memorial Day exercises, the concert began 
at 4:15. During the visit to Oakland the members of the 
band were guests of the Defenders’ Recreation Club. This 
is the first time that the entire band of seventy pieces has 
appeared in a full concert program either in Oakland or 
in San Francisco. 


Community Week 


War Work Community Week, under the direction of 
the National Bureau, was officially opened at Lakeside 
Park on Sunday afternoon, May 26, by Mayor John L. 
Davie, a patriotic program having been prepared by the 
Municipal Band, under the baton of Paul Steindorff 
Speakers from the trenches in France, singers from Mare 
Island naval training station, and community singing led by 
Glenn H. Woods, director of music in the public schools 
department, drew a crowd of 8,000 or 10,000 persons. 

In the evening a special patriotic program was held in 
the Municipal Auditorium when about 1,100 school chil 
dren comprising the graduate pupil choir of this year, with 
their orchestra of sixty-five pieces and band of fifty-four, 
presented the program. The musical numbers were inter 
spersed with short talks by Dr. Frederick Vining Fisher 
and by men from the battle front. Patriotic services 
were also held in several of the well known churches. 


Artists’ Concerts Arranged 


Announcement of the fourth series of the very popular 
Artists’ Concerts has been received from Miss K. W. Potter, 
the well known concert manager of Oakland. Notable 
artists have been engaged, and the forthcoming season, 
like the last, promises to be one of great brilliance. 


The Players’ Club of San Francisco to Give Opera 
Season 


Several of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic operas are soon 
to be staged at the Bishop Playhouse, as the Players’ Club 
of San Francisco have been booked to give us a six 
weeks’ season of opera. A professional orchestra will 
be used for the production, and, as the club’s work is 
always known to be excellent, good houses are anticipated 


Notes 


_ Under the auspices of the Sons and Daughters of Wash 
ington, a patriotic program was given*at Chabot Hall on 
Sunday evening, May 26. Artists taking part were, Hor 
tense Roberts, violinist; Irene LeNoir, contralto; C. O 
Napier, baritone; Mrs. J. M. MacGregor, soprano; Lillian 
Simondson, pianist, and Master Malcolm MacGregor. Joan 
London, daughter of the late Jack London, gave a recita- 
tion, and there were short addresses by Samuel M. Short 
ridge and Felix Schrieber. 

The Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orchestra, under the direc 
tion of George T. Matthews, recently gave a concert for 
the marines at Mare Island, under the management of 
Lilian Critchley. The orchestra is planning a series of 
concerts for nearby camps and cantonments. 

On May 6, a song recital was held in Mr. and Mrs 
Arthur Proctor’s music rcom, Piedmont, for the benefit 
of Mills College Liberty Bond Fund, by Elizabeth Wilcox. 
soprano, assisted by Gerard Taillandier, organist, and Mme 
Stoppani, accompanist. 

Helen Boyle, former student in the College of Music 
at Mills College, gave a recital at Lisser Hall, on the 
college campus, on May 18. 

Stella Jellica is to tour the southern part of the State 
in a series of thirty-five concerts next season. At present 
she is enjoying the seclusion of the High Sierras, devoting 
a month to the study of the leading role of Stravinsky's 
new opera, “The Nightingale.” Mme. Jellica is pecul- 
iarly fitted for this difficult part as she has specialized 
in bird songs, singing a variety of them.in Italian, French, 
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German, Spanish, Russiar: and English. Besides these 
numbers she has recently added to her extensive repertoire 
Arthur A. Penn's charming song, published by M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, “The Magic of Your Eyes,” which is de- 
servedly very popular 

Leopold Jordan is arranging a series of concerts to be 
held at the King’s Daughters’ Home, to take place in the 


near future. Mr. Jordan is a musician of repute, and 
has produced a musical comedy called “Where's Matilda?” 
in addition to several productions abroad. B.A. F, 


TACOMA, WASH. 





Camp Lewis Music Events Engross Attention—Assem- 
bly Enjoys Lecture—Band Leader to 
Regular Army 


A quartet of musicians from Marshall County, Minne- 
ota, entertained the comrades of their quota on one of the 
trains bearing the 5,000 drafted men from the State of 
Minnesota to Camp Lewis, Tacoma, with several impromptu 
concerts. At each station also where the trains stopped the 
quartet alighted and sang for the bystanders while a hat 
was passed for Red donations. On arriving at 
Camp Lewis, approximately $100 raised in this way was 
turned over to the Tacoma Red Cross 

Members of the quartet are Neil Keister, D, F. Fuller, 
Aaron Ehlers and C. W. Lamphere, of Marshall, Minn. 

Theo Karle, tenor, is now a private in the depot brigade 
at Camp Lewis, and on Sunday evening, June 2, sang for 
the first time at the cantonment at two services, one held 
at Re Hall, at Fourteenth and Montana avenues, 


Cross 


reation 


and the second at the brigade library building. Private 
Schoonmaker, a pianist from the depot brigade, played Mr. 
Karle'’s accompaniments at both services. 

Camp Lewis at noon on Memorial Day was the scene of 
an inspiring spectacle when, following the raising of the 


post flag from half to full mast, nine bands participated 
in the musical program given by probably as large a body 
of musicians as have been gathered together on the Pacific 
Coast. Bandmaster Burger, of the 361st Infantry Band, 
was the director in chief of the concert. 

On June 3, at Y. M. C. A. Building No. 2, Alice Dillon, 
six years old, said to be the youngest harpist in the world 
who was for a time on the Orpheum circuit, gave a recital 
for the soldiers on her tiny harp. The auditorium was 
crowded, The child prodigy is the daughter of Bandmas- 
ter Earl Dillon, of the 363d Infantry. 

An outdoor program was given in the arena at Camp 
Lewis on June 1 by L. Maude Kandle, soprano; Lura 
McFarlane, contralto, and Ethel M. Smith, pianist, promi- 
nent Tacoma musicians. On the following evening the 
boys of “Y” No. 3 were entertained by Mae McCormack, 
soprano, of Tacoma, accompanied by Louise Rollwagen. 
Miss McCormack, who has recently returned from several 
years of study in New York City, was given appreciative 
applause after her numbers and was several times recalled. 
Among encores that particularly pleased were “There's a 
Long, LongeTrail” and “Mother Machree.” 

Robert Lloyd, Camp Lewis singing instructor, celebrated 
the first anniversary of his entrance into army life on 
June 1 with a concert given by 10,000 men of the depot 
brigade, who had first been reviewed by Maj. Gen. H. A. 
Greene, commander of the cantonment. Such a chorus 
has never been attempted in this country and it has proved 
an unqualified success. Mr, Lloyd states that in the early 
days of the war it was not so easy to get his work under 
way as at present. The first American troops going over- 
seas were silent; they knew no songs which they could 
sing together, and this was in sharp contrast to the sing- 
ing of the English and French troops. It has been learned 
that singing is of distinct value to the troops and steps 
were taken immediately to remedy this defect in the Amer- 
Mr. Lloyd, who has a national reputation as 
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An Artistic Success 
“A contralto voice of wide range, opulent quality, 
and a finished art of singing.” 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 9. 
“One of the most beautiful voices now being heard on 
the concert platform, Delivered her solos with all the 
artistry everywhere associated with her name.” 
Hartford Daily Times, April 10, 
“Her singing was one of the greatest artistic treats 
heard here in a long time.” 
Hartford Post, April to, 1] 
Management : 
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Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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Janpolski at Cape May Naval Station 


The accompanying photograph shows the enthusiasm 
with which the boys respond to the leadership of A. G. Jan- 
polski, the Government song leader at the Cape May Naval 
Station. These hundreds of lads are led by him in song 
daily, and Mr. Janpolski remarked that it is amazing to 








- A. G. JANPOLSKI, 
: Leading in song some of our splendid American youth. 


June 20, 1918 
choral societies. It is said that some time ago an American 
lad in Europe had lost his passports, and as a result had 
no means of identification. The authorities, who wished to 
test his veracity as to American citizenship, asked him to 
sing “The Star Spangled Banner,” but he could not give 
a creditable rendition of the anthem. With the training 
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see how quickly these men, who have been taken from all 
walks of life, learn to sing with the vim that is so char- 
acteristically American. He-believes that musical training 
of this nature will work wonders in the lives of our youth, 
and when they come back from the trenches no doubt 
many of them will be candidates for admission to the 


that the boys are receiving at the various camps an occur- 
rence of this kind is not likely to be repeated, especially in 
the case of the boys shown in this picture, for they look 
as though they could not only sing our National Anthem 
with spirit, but also the many songs of a semi-popular 
character which have been in vogue since the war began. 





an instructor and chorus leader, has made the record the 
past year of having taught over 175,000 wen to sing. He 
is especially enthusiastic regarding his work at Camp 
Lewis. 

On May 23, the Tacoma Board of Education re-elected 
Lucy S. Lamson supervisor of music in the grades at an 
increase of salary, and W. G. Alexander Ball, teacher of 
music in the high schools. 

Mrs. Chandler Sloan, Tacoma soprano, who is visiting 
friends and appearing in concerts in Washington, D. C., 
was re-elected president of the Ladies’ Musical Club of 
Tacoma at the club’s annual election, May 14. Following 
the election of officers a large donation was voted for the 
second Red Cross quota. 

The advanced class in piano at the Pacific Lutheran 
Academy gave an artistic program at the Parkland Audi- 
torium before an assemblage of iuvited guests, Tuesday 
evening, May 14, under the direction of Prof. A. W. 
Noren. K. M. K. 


MME. VON KLENNER’S TOUR 





Scored an Immense Success in Many Cities of the 
Southwest 


Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder and president 
of the National Opera Club of America, has returned 
from a series of addresses delivered before the biennial 
convention of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
musical organizations, civic improvement associations, 
schools and churches in several cities of the Southwest. 
Enthusiastic audiences greeted her appearances and it was 
demonstrated that the citizens of that section are no whit 
behind those of the East in their keen appreciation of 
the work the National Opera Club and its able presi- 
dent are accomplishing. Representative people in every 
community gave unmistakable proof that they are not only 
willing, but anxious to patronize grand opera if afforded 
the opportunity. 

That her speech on grand opera before the immense 
gathering at the biennial convention would receive the 
closest attention was a foregone conclusion, because of 
her celebrity and popularity among club women. But 
that invitations would pour in from grammar and high 
schools, ministers would arrange special evening enter- 
tainments in their churches, asylums for the blind impor- 
tune her for short addresses, was a development not an- 
ticipated. From a trip that had been planned partially 
as a period of rest and recreatiun, it was transformed 
into a campaign in behalf of music, a propaganda at 
once stimulating and instructive to very large and serious 
audiences, that embraced practically all classes. Even 
school children were deeply interested in Mme. von Klen- 
ner’s addresses. Hundreds of men and women expressed 
their desire to become associate members of the organi- 
zation over which she presides, and more than a dozen 
new clubs found birth as a direct result of her trip. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., progressive in all things, was espe- 
cially notable in the degree of “warmth with which it 
greeted Mme. von Klenner, and_ its fashionable music 
club, the Cosmos, made the occasion of her visit an im- 
portant event. The officials of various chambers of com- 
merce secured interviews for guidance in the matter of 
securing better public music, and hard headed business 
men made it plain that grand opera presented under right 


conditions can be assured of satisfactory financial return. 


Naturally, such encouragement in turn has stimulated 
Mme. von Klenner herself, and if her present large plans 
for the coming season of the National Opera Club are 
carried out, as they doubtless will be, some noteworthy 
achievements in the early future history of the club will 
result. While her plans are not ready for formal presenta- 
tion, it is said that the past policy of the society will be 
very considerably developed. Some of the most impor- 
tant figures’ in both the music and allied worlds will 
occupy the stage, notable critics will be heard, many entire 
operas will be presented under Romualdo Sapio’s per- 
sonal direction, and the educational work of the club will 
be marked by a new feature that will be as novel and 
valuable as it has hitherto been unthought of. It may, 
indeed, mark a new era in municipal affairs as affecting 
music. The movement alluded to has already received 
such assurances of support in high quarters that it does 
not appear premature to predict success for the contem- 
plated step. 

During the past season a remarkable chorus was in- 
augurated and developed by Mr. Sapio and Mme. von 
Klenner, which continued in its loyalty throughout the 
entire winter, and at the close of the season was more 
hard working and ambitious than at the start. New re- 
cruits were added, and for 1918-1919 the corps of young 
men and women singers will be greatly augmented. Or- 
dinarily, such clubs find it exceedingly difficult to retain 
the interest of a volunteer chorus. That the case is 
otherwise with the National Opera Club is in itself a high 
tribute to the society and Mr. Sapio. The tonal quali- 
ties of the chorus steadily improved, and it now sings 
with a verve and professional skill that are remarkable. 

One feature of the propaganda which the club is con- 
ducting has not received the attention heretofore which 
it deserves, perhaps, and this phase of the work of pro- 
moting the interests of artists will be pushed to the front. 
This is the presentation of young and comparatively un- 
known singers and instrumentalists. The pupils of well 
known teachers, if unable to afford costly debuts, may 
secure through the offices of Mme. von Klenner a semi- 
professional hearing. ‘Teachers outside the club will be 
asked to avail themselves of its services and opportu- 
nities. Mme. von Klenner, an American of most proven 
and unquestionable patriotic spirit, has always believed 
that in this city, and every city of the land, there is an 
unworked mine of talent rich in possibilities. History 
has shown that great men grow larger with important 
responsibilities, and Mme. von Klenner has done the 
same. The National Opera Club is not an “eating club,” 
nor an amusement organization solely; it is a large body 
of representative people who are working for a.serious 
end, but while doing this are traveling along the most 
pleasant paths which can be found. Mme. von Klenner 
has the true spirit of pedagogical teaching of modern 
days. She knows that instruction, if uninterestingly given, 
is only 1 per cent, better than worthless. As food prop- 
erly served is both nutritious and palatable, so educa- 
tional progress may be combined with the delights of 
society. 

Early next month Mme. von Klenner will hold several 
important conferences with her officers, at which details 
for the coming season will be completed. Then she will 
proceed to her summer school. delightfully situated at 
Point Chautauqua. N. Y., to which applications are now 
being received. When this closes, Mme. von Klenner will 
fill a few important return lecture engagements resulting 
from her recent trip in the Middle and Southwest. 
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HOW MUSIC HELPS THE WAR 











ARMY BANDS AUGMENTED 


War Department Makes Wise and Gratifying Decision 


The recently announced decision of the War Department 
to imcrease army bands to forty-nine men and to grant 
commissions to their leaders is most gratifying to all 
who realize what an inspiration good band music is to the 
soldier. The ineffectiveness of bands organized under 
former conditions never failed to impress those who real- 
ized that the military band might be made to produce ar- 
tistic results worthy of comparison with those achieved 
by our best orchestras; but the impossibility of securing 
such results under existing limitations was more than ever 
made apparent the moment our bands began to arrive in 
France, and were brought into comparison with those of 
the French Army, which for years had enjoyed superior 
advantages as to organization, numbers, and methods of 
training and administration. 


Our Soldiers to Have Best Band Music 


For many years much of the band music published in 
this country, not excepting some of the fine and stirring 
marches which have justly attained general popularity, 
have been so arranged or “orchestrated” as to be practical 
for performance by a comparatively small number of mu- 
sicians ; these parts then being doubled, to all intents and 
purposes, by any additional instruments employed on this 
or that occasion. Under such a system a band of fifty 
men no more approached in musical effect an English or 
French army band, or one of our own fine concert or- 
ganizations such as Sousa’s and others, than would the 
combination of five theatre orchestras of ten men each 
compare with a well selected orchestra of fifty men. But 
with the number of fifty (forty-nine, to be accurate) es- 
tablished as a standard for all bands throughout our army, 
composers will henceforth be enabled, and should be re- 
quired, to make use of the well balanced and complete in- 
strumentation, with the knowledge that such instrumenta- 
tion will be available without reduction. Following the 
example of the army bands, moreover, civilian bands will 
be encouraged to provide the same resources by a public 
which will no longer tolerate the inadequate results which 
too often were achieved under former conditions, 


Commissions for Band Leaders 


The granting of commissions to band leaders, after ex- 
amination, together with special eligibility for previous 
service, is a recognition of the established fact that the 
quality of a band is very largely determined by the ability 
and personality of its leader. In France and England the 
custom already obtains of granting commissions to band 
leaders who prove their possession of the qualifications 
which warrant their being entrusted with the responsibili- 
ties of band leadership. The action now taken by our own 
authorities cannot fail to stimulate our leaders to even 
greater effort, by this recognition of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of their office; while it will also render the 
service more attractive to men of superior ability. 


Further Action Awaited With Interest 


The War Department will undoubtedly supplement the 
decision already announced, by regulations upon two re- 
lated subjects: first, a standard instrumentation which will 
take full advantage of the resources now established; and 
second, the provision of methods of examination which 
will assure the selection of band leaders who possess the 
qualities of musicianship, experience and personality which 
are indispensable to the achievement of the best results 
in band leadership. The War Department has taken the 
initial steps toward bringing our army band music up to a 
high standard. It is now incumbent on our composers and 
publishers so to adapt their publications to the newly es- 
tablished resources that a repertoire of intrinsic musical 
value will be provided, for whose acquisition, by the way, 
the Department has made generously increased provision, 


Schools for Band Leaders 


Opportunities for the systematic training of band lead- 
ers and of performers upon band instruments must be cre- 
ated; in the absence of Government schools for the pur- 
pose, conservatories and colleges should feel encouraged 
to take up this work, following the admirable example al- 
ready set in several instances, so that the military authori- 
ties may not lack material upon which to draw as may be 
found necessary. 


* “The Fighters Who Sing” 


Many people are apt still to think of music as a luxury 
to be foregone in war time. In the first official book on 
life in American training centers, to be issued very shortly 
(Century Co.), the authors point out that, on the contrary, 
music, especially singing, plays a large part in the Gov- 
ernment’s program for preparing men to fight. The book 
“Keeping Our Fighters Fit—For War and After,” has 
been written by Edward Frank Allen, of New York, with 
the co-operation of Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman of the 
War and Navy Departments’ Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities. It sparkles with human interest anec- 
dotes and is very readable and entertaining. 

It is a “close-up” picture of the many activities, such 
as athletics, theatres, mass singing, club rooms, educational 
courses, libraries, hostess houses, etc., which are provided 
in camp and in nearby communities for the wholesome 
diversion and improvement of soldiers and sailors. Music 
is a potent element in this “protection and stimulation, 
and there is a special chapter called “The Fighters Who 


Sing.” 


/ Send Instruments to Camps 
The Fosdick Commission of the War Department, 
through the National Federation of Musical Clubs, has 
sent an urgent appeal for the surplus music and spare mu- 
sical instruments to assist in recreational activities in the 
great training camps throughout the country. There is 
much music that one throws away every year, and there 


is nearly always a discarded instrument or two about the 
house or in the studio that might well be given to the sol- 
diers and sailors. All kinds of songs have been asked for 
—good popular and classical songs, familiar ballads and 
“home songs,” college song books, comic and light opera 
scores, men’s choruses, etc. Every kind of instrumental 
music, both popular and classical, is in demand for piano, 
violin, mandolin, guitar, banjo, ukulele, etc. All kinds of 
instruments in usable condition are wanted by the boys in 
training—violins, mandolins, guitars, banjos, cornets, clar- 
tnets, ete. 


Constance Balfour Singing at the Camps 


Constance Balfour, soprano, is one of the artists who 
has been doing her bit by singing for the boys at the 
camps. On Wednesday, May 209, she sang on the 
occasion of the presentation by the Red Cross to the 
Government of a new hospital building on Hoff- 
man’s Island, New York harbor. On the evening of 
Memorial Day she was one of a party which included 
Max Gegna, cellist, and Israel Joseph, pianist, to appear 
at Fort Totten, near New York. Three concerts were 
given there, one in the great Y. M. C. A. hut and the 
other two at the quarantine stations, where the performers 
appeared on the great army truck which carted about their 
piano. . Needless to say, Miss Balfour’s singing makes 
friends for her wherever she appears. 





How Sue Harvard Serves 


Sue Harvard, the popular soprano, gave her services on 
April 16 at the Parochial School, Brooklyn, for the Flat- 
bush War and Defense Association, on May 8 at Times 
Square for the Liberty Loan Drive, on May 22 at the 
Liberty Theatre on Fifth avenue for the American Red 
Cross Drive, and June 6 at Grand Central Palace for the 
patriotic musical benefit for the army and navy. Miss 
Harvard will give her Aeolian Hall, New York, recital, 
October 10. 


Gotthelf Musically Busy at Camp 


Claude Gotthelf, the well known pianist, is in the mili- 
tary service at Camp Quantico, Va., where he plays the 
saxophone in a band and does other musical work. Re- 
cently the regular song leader was away from camp, and 
Claude Gotthelf and Howard Kors had charge of the 
singing during the absence of the chief of that depart- 
ment. Sergeant Gotthelf also gave a piano recital not 
long ago at Fredericksburg, Va., for the State Normal 
School, and met with his usual pronounced success. He 
played the Cadman sonata and a group of Chopin, Liszt 
and Rubinstein numbers. 


Marie Tiffany Busy 
Marie Tiffany, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, will 
spend the summer near New York in professional work, 
continuing as well to sing at many of the camps in the 
vicinity, where she has done sterling work and been re- 
ceived by the boys with great favor. Among recent ap- 
pearances for her was a concert for the Army and Navy 
Phonograph Fund at the East Orange High School, on 
May 14. She sang also on the recent occasion when the 
Red Cross presented a new hospital at Hoffman's Island, 
New York City, to the Government. Last week she sang 

three times at the National Music Show. 


Bruno Huhn Conducts 3,000 Soldiers 


On Tuesday evening, June 4, Bruno Huhn conducted the 
choir of St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, at a con- 
cert given at Camp Merritt, N. J. The selections in- 
cluded: “The Minstrel Boy” (old Irish), “The Bonnie 
Banks 0’ Loch Lomond” (old Scotch), “Viking Song” 
(Coleridge-Taylor), “Wake, Miss Lindy” (Warner), “Old 
Black Joe” (Foster) and “Carmena” (Lane Wilson). 

During the evening Mr. Huhn also conducted the 3,000 
soldiers in the singing of their favorite songs. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Ziegler Institute Certificates Awarded—Margaret Spotz 
Plays—Willis Avenue M. E. Musicale—Maurice 
Nitke Plays Brounoff’s “Romance”—Lotta 
Madden Notices—Adele Lewing Plays— 
Sorrentino Praised—Rechlin Pleases 
Buffalo—Julia Glass at Malkin 
School 








Love-Lea en Route—Hoffman and His Lute—Charlotte 
Elma Davis’ Patriotic Song — Mohr- 
Hallenbeck Nuptials — Two 
Locke Pupils 


The annual graduation program of the Ziegler Insti- 
tute of Normal Singing took place at headquarters June 
12, Frank Kasschau delivered an opening address marked 
by good sense, making an especial appeal for musician- 
ship in singers. Maybelle Korman, one of the two gradu- 
ates, read a paper on voice cultivation, dealing especially 
with deep breathing. A paper on voice analysis was 
read by another graduate, Sadye Rhoda Mintz, which was 
also helpful, dealing with the importance of health. The 
singers of the afternoon, in the order of their appear- 
ance, were: Dorothy Lou Irving, Dorothy Wolfe, Herta 
Hotop Brett, Ella Palow, Dennis Murray, Florence Bal- 
manno, Mildred W. Benton, Elfrieda Hansen, the Ziegler 
Quartet (ladies’ voices), namely, Elfrieda Hansen, Ella 
Palow. Herta H. Brett, Florence Balmanno, and the Zie- 
gler Quartet (mixed voices), Elfrieda Hansen, Florence 
Balmanno, Dennis Murray and Bliss Harris, These sing- 
ers sang with good expression, animation, and especially 
All sang from memory, showing 


distinct enunciation. ' 
Tali Esen Morgan, who is to 


also good stage presence. 


be associated this summer with Mme. Ziegler in the 
Asbury Park Summer Music School, gave a talk, “Why 
Sing?” This was very practical, humorous and full of 


illustrations. He quoted Mme. Nordica and Edward John- 
son (operatic tenor, now in Italy) as examples of singers 
who were “scared to death’ when they sang. The clos- 
ing address and awarding of certificates by Mme. Ziegler 
finished the. interesting afternoon, as follows: First cer- 
tificates awarded to Elizabeth Breneiser, Bliss Harris, 
Dorothy Lou Irving, Gertrude A. Miller; second certifi- 
cates awarded to Herta Hotop Brett, Lillian Tenrosen, 
third certificates awarded to Florence Balmanno, Mildred 
W. Benton, Dennis Murray, Stella Seligman, Ella Palow, 
Elfrieda Hansen; graduate certificates awarded to May- 
belle Korman, Sadye Rhoda Mintz and Elizabeth U. Ko- 
ven. Mr. Kasschau and Edith Morgan played accompa- 
niments 
Margaret Spotz Plays 
Margaret Spotz, a fifteen year old high school girl who 


expects to make music her profession, gave a piano re- 
cital under the auspices of her teacher, Miss Ditto, at the 


American Institute of Applied Music, June 8. Her pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Prelude and fugue, D major........ceeccecscseveceeees J. S. Bach 
Senate in FF, Bache 200 6c soccondvosdetoudecsebuséecccced Mozart 
Pastoral avi sc¥os.0 eb 62 008 soba bea 6 0-045 CUE 
Capriccioso es cb v0 0b00eecsegeennc sesso 6 iM 
Tilusion, OP. 67, NG. 3 vccseccecccccsecvesvevessssvcceeseses Grieg 
Butterfly, op. 43, NO. 1. ..ccccetccceveveesveseseeescersseses Grieg 
Etude Melodique ......scrscosccccctcesvcessvecvevesesesecses Ra 
Timprovis@tion ..cccccccsscccsescvenvecessreseseesevesese La Forge 
Valse Capricieuse ....cccscccccvvecccvestscsceovccesecsese Grodsky 
tude, GB. O68. iO. 6..0ccccceve cevewepeedbess oe sede es oun bps Chopin 
Rede, GD. SE, WO. Beecccvcccccccvcieesesecscorsocseseuune Chopin 
Gbnuiec0+00t eos cvenhukes¥ dc oa0eeengneeee MacDowell 


Hexentanz 

She played everything from memory, with self posses- 
sion, and pleased her audience greatly. She was espe- 
cially happy in the Scarlatti and Grieg numbers, and 
played the Mozart sonata with clean touch and good ex- 
pression 


Willis Avenue M. E. Musicale 


A musicale at the Willis Avenue M. E. Church, the 
Bronx, June 6, attracted a splendid, large audience, who 
heard a varied program with many manifestations of ap- 
preciation, Those who took part were Ethel Hoyt, so- 
prano, who has a clear and expressive voice; Edith Brooks, 
who plays the piano with nice expression; Jessie Davies, 
reader: Tilli and Nanny Jay, sisters, who compose and 
play piano duets brilliantly; Ethel Scheina, reader, who 
has talent; William Brandon, baritone, who sang duets 
with his pupil, Miss Hoyt, finely; Alice Degenhardt and 
Robert Degenhardt, youthful pianist and violinist. Bessie 
Reisberg played violin numbers which were warmly ap- 
plauded, She has appeared frequently at concerts and 
services in this church. The Misses Jay were also fea- 
tures at a recital in Mehlin Hall, May 25, when they 
played a waltz caprice of their own composition so well 
that the audience recalled them. They will appear about 
July 1, playing the waltz and their “Preparedness March,” 
at a prominent Red Cross benefit. These young girls 
have been warmly praised by the eminent Boston critic, 
Philip Hale. 

Maurice Nitke Plays Brounoff’s “Romance” 


June 4, at the Musical Art Club, Maurice Nitke played 
Platon Brounoff's “Romance de Concert” for violin, and 
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had to repeat it. He showed a beautiful tone and excel- 
lent interpretation. The composer was at the piano. 
Mr. Nitke also played his own “Dance Antique” and 
“Triste Melody” and was enthusiastically received. Pla- 
ton Brounoff read his new patriotic story, “Uncle Sam,’ 
which is to be printed. Mignon Surtorius. dramatic so- 
prano, a pupil of Brounoff, sang at the Hotel Biltmore 
Tune 2, and on June 8 at a musicale piven by Mr. Oster, 
Riverside Drive and 116th street. She sang Hawley’s 
“Because I Love You,” Brounoff’s “The Queen of the 
Banners” (patriotic song) and Arditi’s “Kiss Waltz.” Her 
voice and interpretation were good, and the audience 
applauded her enthusiastically. Mr. Brounoff sang and 
played several of his latest compositions and was well 
received, 


Lotta Madden Notices 


An American by birth and by training, Lotta Madden 
comes to New York from the great Northwest’ richly 
endowed with the splendid Batt 4 ability that makes for 
success in the concert field. 

From her mother, who was a French actress, Lotta 
Madden inherited her talent for dramatic expression. 
This ability stands her in good stead as a singer, for 
one of the features of her art is her skill as an inter- 
preter of songs. 

A professional singer of repute in the West, with ex- 
perience in oratorio and concert, gained by reason of her 
appearances with prominent clubs and orchestras, Lotta 
Madden claims the attention of the music loving public, 
and is an important addition to the field of music dis- 
tinctly American. Some press comments follow: 


Lotta Madden has a beautiful soprano voice and her excellent in- 
terpretation of Mrs, Higginson’s songs was an instantaneous suc- 
cess.—Bellingham Herald. 





Lotta Madden possesses a dramatic soprano voice full, rich and 
sweet. The pleasure of listening to her is enhanced by the charm of 
her personality —Anaconda Standard, Butte, Mont. 





Lotta Madden displayed a voice beautiful and powerful. She 
sang with utmost artistic care which did not at all restrain a fullness 
of expression and she seemed to illustrate the old saying, “Art is 
to conceal art.”—Stamford Daily Advocate. 


Adele Lewing Plays 


Adele Lewing, the pianist and composer, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Humanitarian Cult at the home 
of Peter Doelger, West End avenue, June 1. She has 
had a dozen appearances in concerts and recitals during 
the past season in and near New York City. She played 
twice for the Press Club, twice at the New York Lieder- 
kranz, once each for the Women’s Press Club and the 
Independence Society. Among her valued possessions are 
autographed photographs of Josef Hofmann and Josef 
Stransky, with dedications to her. A_ beautiful photo- 
graph of Teresa Carrefio was sent her by Carrefio’s hus- 
band, Signor Tagliapietra. Some old original scores of 
piano duets by Clementi and Mozart are also valued by 
her. 

Sorrentino Praised 


Umberto Sorrentino is that rarity an operatic tenor 
who sings successfully in concerts. He has achieved suc- 
cess in various parts of the world in both grand opera 
and concert, as the following press tributes will show: 

He sang well, in good style and with beauty of voice—New York 
Tribune. 





a 
gee Sorrentino achieved a splendid success, singing the part 
of Faust in most finished style.—L’Eclaire de Nice, _ Bona 





Tenor Sorrentino was Ernesto in “Don Pasquale.” He has a great 
deal of temperament and a beautiful voice.—Imparcial, Mexico City. 


Rechlin Pleases Buffalo 


Edward Rechlin, whose recital at Aeolian Hall was one 
of the prominent events of the past metropolitan season, 
some time ago appeared in Buffalo, giving an organ re- 
cital at Convention Hall. A leading local paper said of 
his playing: 

An audience which tested the capacity of Convention Hall at the 
to2d free recital was rewarded by an interesting program, perfectly 
played by Edward Rechlin, of New York. It is difficult not to grow 
enthusiastic about young Mr. Rechlin. To a technic, brilliant with- 
out being cold, he adds a classic clarity of interpretation. His pro- 
gram chosen with admirable taste served to bring out the possibilities 
of the instrument when devoted purely to its function, that of inter- 
preting the music composed for it. He aroused the enthusiasm of 
the audience by his improvisation and two dainty compositions of 
his own. The whole program was admirably balanced and faultlessly 
played.—Buffalo Evening News. 


Julia Glass at Malkin School 


Julia Glass,.a fourteen year old piano pupil of Man- 
fred Malkin, gave a recital at Washington Irving High 
School, June 11, before a good sized audience. She 
played an ambitious program, as follows: Fantasie and 
fugue in G minor, Bach-Liszt; sonata appassionata, Bee- 
thoven; etudes symphonique, Schumanh; scherzo, B mi- 
nor, Chopin; polonaise No, 2, Liszt. Miss Glass, who 
is an exceptionally good pianist, played her program 
from memory and received many hearty recalls. 


Love-Lea en Route 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea left for the western 
coast June 6. These young women, who are excellent 
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singers, have had scores of appearances in the East dur- 
ing the past season. Miss Lea plays accompaniments for 
her companion and herself, as well as for their duets, 
They give entire programs with finish and effectiveness. 
Their summer address will be general delivery, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Hoffman and His Lute 


Frederic Hofmann, baritone, has issued an interesting 
circular showing himself performing on the lute, which 
he uses to accompany French chansons. His singing has 
been praised in Albany as follows: 

The folksongs rendered by Mr. Hoffman were unique and hear- 
tily encored.—Albany Argus. 





The songs to which Mr. Hoffman played his own accompaniment 
on the lute were enthusiastically received.—Albany Press and Knick- 


erbocker. 


Charlotte Elma Davis’ Patriotic Song 


Charlotte Elma Davis’ “Here’s to the Boys in Khaki” 
has much swing and considerable originality in it. It 
begins in minor, with the chorus in the relative major. 
The whole is entirely singable, and covers a range of 
an octave only. 


Mohr-Hallenbeck Nuptials 


Captain and Mrs. Frank Hallenbeck announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Julia Elizabeth, to Edward Henry 
Mohr, on Saturday, June 8, 1918, Athens, N. Y. At home 
after July 1, at Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Two Locke Pupils 


Flora E. Locke, who is known in the metropolis 
as a leading and successful teacher of the piano in Buf- 
falo, presented her pupils, Helen L. Holt and Norma V. 
Carle, in a recital of solos and two piano pieces in a 
local church June 12. These young girls have musical 
temperament, play from memory, and performed works 
by modern composers very wel! indeed. Mrs. Locke is 
an officer of the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


Paulist Choristers in Santa Barbara 


Brought here under the management of Mrs. C. E. Her- 
bert, the Paulist Choristers, of Chicago, gave two concerts 
at the Potter Theatre on the evenings of May 14 and 15. 
On both occasions the large audiences expressed their deep 
appreciation of this wonderful singing organization, which 
is under the direction of Father William J. Finn. 

A large number of persons were prvileged to hear Mr. 
Deru in a violin recital at Mrs. Bothius’, Saturday after- 
noon, May 17. 

The Music Study Club gave its closing program for the 
season on the evening of May 21. This was a guest night 
with a special program of all American music. 

The Over-Seas Club, on Empire Day, May 24, presented 
a program of unusual merit,the performers all being notable. 
Charles Leonard Poulsen and Leonora Pier were the pian- 
ists of the occasion, Mrs. Walter Carrington, Esther Palli- 
ser, and Mrs. Harold Proctor, the singers. One of the 
delightful numbers was the recitation of Lady Susan Fitz 
Clarence. Leona Sharp gave several cello numbers, ac- 
companied by Frank St. Leger. At the end, a striking 
tableau was arranged by Mrs. J. W. Briscoe and Earnest 
Lloyd. Nine hundred dollars was raised by this concert, 
to be divided between the American Red Cross and the 
Overseas Memorial. 

Walter Handel Thorley gave two organ recitals, May 
21 and 28. He was assisted by Helen Barnett. 


New Central Branch Y. M. C. A. Orchestra 


On Wednesday evening, June 5, the Red Triangle Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the Central Branch Y. M.C.A. of Brook- 
lyn, the organization of which was begun only six months 
ago by Conductor Carl J. Simonis, made its first appearance 
before an audience in full strength. Professor Simonis 
began with only twelve men, but now has about forty, and 
the organization has made truly remarkable progress for 
so short a time. It was heard in such favorite numbers 
as the “Raymond” overture by Thomas, “Semiramide” 
overture by Rossini and the triumphal march from “Aida,” 
by Verdi. 

The soloists of the evening were Margaret Matzenauer, 
from the Metropolitan Opera, who gave a stirfing rendi- 
tion of “The Star Spangled Banner,” sang the familiar 
aria from “Samson and Delilah” and gave a group of 
English songs, accompanied by Frank La Forge. The work 
of these two sterling artists is about as near perfection in 
recital art as exists today. May Mukle, cellist, played 
several numbers with her usual mastery of the instrument. 

The audience which filled the auditorium was very hearty 
in its applause throughout. Borough President Riegelman 
made a speech appealing for money for the Sun Tobacco 
Fund, to which the audience responded liberally. 
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JACQUES GRUNBERG, CONDUCTOR OF MINIATURE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. = 
The Miniature Philharmonic Orchestra will give a series of four subscription concerts in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
October, 14, et rw My amaeey 27 and February 24. ; 3 
appear in several of the leading cities of New England, two of the soloists on this tour being Cecil Arden, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Eddy Brown, the youngAmerican violinist. ' 
and Ohio will be filled, including one in Philadelphia on November 17, under the auspices of the Chamber Music Asso- 
1 popular concerts in the vicinity of New York in December and 
throughout the state in January. After the last subscription concert, on February 24, the orchestra will leave on a six 
weeks’ tour in the South and Middle West. Mr. Grunberg, the conductor, has planned many delightful novelties for the 

season's programs. 


Two weeks prior to the first concert, 
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St. Louis, Mo., June 10, 1918. 


Hugo Olk,’ for many years concertmaster of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, was soloist at a concert for 
the benefit of the Soldiers’ Welfare Fund by the chorus 
of United Catholic Church Choirs, on Sunday evening, May 
19. Mr. Olk and Cecile Hunleth, soprano, were accom- 
panied by Mrs. David Kriegshaber at the piano. The 
chorus of 400 mixed voices, under the direction of Joseph 
H. Anler, achieved quite creditable results. Beethoven's 
“Nature’s Praise of God” was the best choral number. 

Victor Lichtenstein brought to a close the seventeenth 
season of the Young People’s String Orchestra with a 
concert at the Musical Art Hall, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 26. The opening numbers, by Handel and Nageli, 
were done by fifty violins in unison, and the effect was 
very beautiful. The adagio and the andante movements 
from the Haydn symphony in G major, a Grainger num- 
ber, “Molly on the Shore,” and a selection from Leonca- 
vallo’s “Pagliacci” were played by the entire orchestra, 
and most excellent results were obtained. The quality 
of tone was notable for its beauty throughout. The vol- 
ume attained compared favorably with that of orchestras 
of much more experience and training. Mr. Lichten- 
stein is doing interesting and splendid work, and doing it 
exceptionally well, as the ensemble of his orchestra dem- 
onstrated on this occasion. There were several violin 
solos, of which the best was the finale of the Wieniawski 
concerto in D minor, by Earl Gottschalk. His playing 
shows intelligent study applied to a foundation of con- 
siderable talent. Mrs. Victor Lichtenstein assisted in the 
program with several numbers by the St. Louis Ladies’ 
Choral, of which she is conductor. H. Max Steindel, 
solo cellist of the symphony orchestra, was a very wel- 
come member of the Young People’s Orchestra for this 
concert. Proceeds were donated to the Red Cross. 

Charles Galloway gave the last of a series of eight 
organ recitals. which, as one of the extension courses of 
Washington University, are free to the public, on Sunday 


afternoon at Graham Memorial Chapel. Mr. Galloway 
combined in his program Bach, Boellman, Noble, Guil- 
mant, Lemare and Rosseter G. Cole. The response to 
the concerts throughout the winter has been remarkable, 
and the closing one found the chapel inadequate, as usual! 
Mr. Galloway is such a vital figure in the musical life of 
St. Louis that an announcement of one of his concerts is 
assurance of the highest artistic and musical standards. 
A big step in the right direction—that is to say, the 
present live movement to make its music a more vital 
factor to St. Louis—has been taken by L. M. Molino, 
voice teacher, who came here from New York a couple of 
years ago, and who is giving of his time, energy and skill 
to build up an Italian Grand Opera School. The school 
will be limited to fifty active members, and in the very 
short period of its existence—a few months—more than 
forty members have applied for membership and been 
accepted. Attendance at a recent rehearsal revealed a 
group of strongly interested people. Mr. Molino is keen 
on getting tangible results, and as his students are ex- 
ceptionally responsive, the outlook for a worth while 
grand opera chorus is very bright. Z. W 


At the Volpe Institute 


A very interesting program was listened to by a large 
audience at the Volpe Institute of Music, Arnold Volpe, 
director, 146 West Seventy-seventh street, New York City. 
Sunday evening, June 9. It was a recital by the advanced 
students and the following was the program: Violin, “Ci- 
accona” (Vitali), Max Meth; piano, rondo capriccioso 
(Mendelssohn), Sonia Bookman: vocal, “Honor and 
Arms,” from “Samson” (Handel), “I Know a Hill” 
(Whelplev), Emanuel Ahlbere; violin, fantasie “Magic 
Flute” (Singelee}, Jeanette Skladman; piano, fantasie- 
impromptu (Chopin), Dora Wassell; violin, concerto, No. 
7 (first movement) (Rode), Leon Oxman; piano, “Ara- 
besque” (Schumann), impromptu (Schubert), Sascha Go- 
rodnitzky; violin, praeludium and allegro (Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler), Dora Hartley; vocal, “Un bel di,” from “Butterfly” 
(Puccini), Jane Adams: violin. concerto, No. a. (first 
movement), (Spohr), Mark Warnow; piano, “Spanish 
Dances” (Moszkowski), Eleanor Volpe, Dora Wassell. 
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recent success in the “Elijah” with the famous 


Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 


earned for him the following encomium in the Salt Lake City 
Tribune of April 6th, 1918: 

* “Vivian Gosnell, the big New York baritone, who was brought 
here expressly for the role of Elijah, proved himself to a 
genuine artist, with remarkable power and beauty of voice and 
a broadly intelligent ical compreh i of his part.” 


Whose 
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Bonnet to Tour America Next Season 
remarkable season of organ concerts 
and his many appearances are 


Joseph Bonnet's 
ill continue through June, 


proving to be a series of ovations. Bonnet's virtuosity, his 
extraordinary technical equipment, rare sense of balance 
und proportion, his keen insight and brilliant reading of 


the wreat master works, are bringing to him fame and 
the unanimous plaudits of both press and public. At the 
Ann Arbor Musical Festival, where 5,000 persons heard 
him. he was acclaimed the greatest organist of the age, 





JOSEPH BONNET 


LA 


and has been re-engaged for next season. During the tour 
of the Middle West, just concluded, his reception was ex 
traordinary and he returns again this month, 

jonnet is now touring Canada for the second time, 
where he is winning the same laurels as in the States 

Arrangements have been concluded whereby Bonnet will 
remain in this country next season, His bookings are 
already large 

Some of his recent notices are: 


Bonnet scores great triumph. While his technic is colossal, it is 
never obtrusive, so complete is the mastery of the spiritual over 
the material in his work The Register-Gazette, Rockford, Ill 

It is more than technical achievement which holds Bonnet's audi 
ences enthralled, the exhibition of the wonderful mentality which 
enables the organist to play a program, and any number of pro 
grams without a note before him, with quiet dignity which charac 
terizes him as a man of highest attainments.—The Morning Star, 


Rockford, Ill 


Throughout the program, Bonnet exhibited his splendid powers 

the fullest advantage. He possesses a technical equipment that 
is fairly astounding. His playing is of sound musicianship, and 
he has rare taste in the usage of stops and in registration,—Ohio 
State Journal, Columbus, Ohio 


Bonnet knows at once the heroic and the fine side of the organ 
and plays with poetic fervor. He has a quick and smooth command 
of the keyboards, and unravels difficult passages with the clarifying 
power of genius and interprets the finer, more subtle and more 
delicate passages with the finesse of the ‘poet The Evening Dis 
patch, Columbus, Ohio 


Reed Miller Wins Festival Audience 


wo appearances at the Enid, Okla., Fifth Annual Mu- 
sic Festival and at the Lindsborg, Kan., Festival sufficed to 
establish Reed Miller as a favorite. Ag soloist in “The 
Messiah” and at a miscellaneous concert the following 
night he won the enthusiastic approval of his audience. 
Three local papers praised him as follows: 

Reed Miller had so well established himself in the esteem of 
his audience with his singing in the “Messiah” that he had but 
to live up to his reputation and he more than did that. His finished 
work, the smooth, even beauty of his voice and power to attain a 
breadth of tone as pleasing as his ability to achieve delicate shad 
ings, makes his work a delight.—Enid Daily Eagle, May 3, 1918. 


From the time that he sang the opening bars of the first recitative, 
done with the utmost delicacy of shading and exquisite tone color- 


ing, to the last note of the spirited air, “Thou Shalt Break Them,” 
Reed Miller was the great favorite of the performance. His deeply 
thoughtful work, the ern tone control, and his congenial per- 
sonality, added to the beauty of his voice, were the reasons for his 
unmistakable hold upon his listeners, —Enid Daily Eagle, May 4, 1918. 





Reed Miller enjoys a great reputation as an oratorio and recital 
singer and he deserves it. He possesses a strong, manly and even 
voice of the very finest quality. This beautiful voice he uses with 
perfect art. He sang the tenor solos in the “Messiah” with vocal 
brilliancy and fine expression. His recital in the Auditorium was 
also a great success,—-The Lindsborg Post, May 15, 1918. 





De Luca a Universal Favorite 


Giuseppe de Luca, the Metropolitan baritone, who in 
the brief space of the three years of his career in America, 
has established himself as a favorite concert and festival 
singer throughout the entire country, has gone to Long 
Branch, N. J., for the summer, and will occupy the same 
house that he did last year. Between the closing of the 
Metropolitan Opera season and the beginning of the sum- 
mer vacation, Mr, de Luca sang in a number of cities, 
meeting with the marked success which is regularly his. 
‘The newspaper critics were no less enthusiastic over his 
work than the audiences themselves. 

One of his appearances was at Washingtoh, with Frances 
Alda and Enrico Caruso, for the benefit of the Italian 





GIUSEPPE DE LUCA, 


Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


War Relief Fund. President and Mrs. Wilson honored 
the artists by their presence in the audience on this occa- 
sion. The Washington Times of May 20, speaking of 
the baritone, said: 

Mr. de Luca gave generously of his opera repertory, a mo to 
opera hungry Washington. His voice is of great beauty and that 
fineness and color that give rare texture to his songs. Moods, too, 
he evokes with that dramatic art that dominated the day. 

Mr. de Luca, although baritone, hes much the same quality of 
voice as Caruso, He sings with beautiful style and artistic finish, 
which he particularly showed in “Largo al factotum” from the 
“Barber of Seville.” The “Berceuse,” by Gretchaninoff, and ‘God 
Bless You, My Dear,” by Edwards, were especially effective. He 
was obliged to sing a double encore.—The Washington Post, May 
21, 1918. 

Of his recent concert trip through the East, the Toledo 
Times said: 

Genial, good natured de Luca. The audience was his from the 
start. He grew in favor with his hearers until his singing of the 
well known “Largo al factotum” from the “Barber of Seville” 
fairly brought down the house. 

It is seldom that grand opera singers may be said to be entirely 
successful on the concert platform, yet surely Mr. de Luca must 
prove an exception, for though he sang but few strictly program 
songs, it is evident he could give an entire recital program with 
great success. His encores were numerous and gracefully given. 

Mr. de Luca has a voice of wonderful range and beauty, and it 
is needless to say he has that divine spark of temperament which is 
so characteristic of his countrymen. 





De Luca is a charming fellow, both vocally and personally. He 
is instinct with emotion, with fun, with the born actor’s impulse 
for making points and interpreting, and he had his audience with 
him from the start. He has a beautiful voice of range and power 
and he knows what to do with it.—Toledo Daily Blade. 

As the whole line of baritones passed before the mental vision 
one can think of none that quite equals de Luca. Not that there 
are not greater voices—there are—but seldom greater art and voice 
combined. De Luca as we heard him last night is the quintessence 
of refinement. In his ringing baritone there is a subtle charm and 
ingratiating march that sweeps one off their feet. His “Largo al 
factotum” is unapproachable. At a first hearing the -voice appears 
to be small, but this is soon dispelled when he warms up to his 
work, In his top voice there is a ravishing tenor quality, while 
in the middle register the round opulence of the great Italian bari- 
tone is in evidence. He turned the audience around his fingers and 
created an ovation with his Neapolitan songs later on in the evening. 
And this interpretation of English songs was most captivating.— 
Virginian-Pilot and the Norfolk Landmark. 





Sorrentino Receives Two Grand Opera Offers 


Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor, was the recipient recently 
of two offers to sing in opera. He was to make his debut 
with the Bracale Opera Company in Porto Rico, in “The 
Barber of Seville,” singing Almaviva with Barrientos. 
Being unable to procure his passport if time, he was 
obliged to refuse this offer, which came through Anthony 
Bagarozy, the New York operatic manager. 

The second was a telegraphic opportunity to go as one 
of the leading tenors for the entire Ravinia Park season, 
Chicago. It was absolutely impossible for Mr. Sorrentino 
to leave New York before the last of July, and negotia- 
tions stipulated his services for the entire season. 

Mr. Sorrentino has had a very satisfactory year, and 
is already heavily booked for 1918-19. 

His manager, D. Palmer, 225 West End avenue, New 
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York, states that the naanae tour of Mr. Sorrentino will 
take the tenor practically all over the United States. 

Three press notices show his success on a recent South- 
ern tour: 

SORRENTINO DELIGHTS MOST CRITICAL AUDIENCE 

Umberto Sorrentino, the young Italian tenor, in his first appear- 
ance in Memphis last night at the Lyric, delighted a most critical 
audience. His voice is of the purest lyric quality, and he uses it 
with absolutely perfect control.—Memphis Press. 

FAMOUS TENOR SCORES TRIUMPH 

A concert featuring Umberto Sorrentino, famous Italian tenor, 

at the Lyric last night, proved a huge success. Sorrentino not only 
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pleased his audience, but delighted with his wonderful voice and 
perfect control.—-Memphis Commercial. 


The feature of the evening was the appearance of Signor Sorren- 
tino, the young Italian tenor, whose virtues as a singer had pre- 
ceded his coming. He made a pronounced hit with the audience 
by the fervor or virility of youth and his accomplishments as a 
tenor held every one in rapt attention. He prefaced his operatic 
numbers by a charming group of Neapolitan songs, which were sung 
only as a native can sing them. His program called for selections 
from “Pagliacci” and “Rigoletto,” which displayed his full powers 
in operatic singing and which charmed his audience and reflected 
a refinement of tonal quality and diction that are innate . . . 
In responding to an encore, he sang “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,” which, of course, caused a round of applause. The final 
number was a duet s the “Miserere” song in the prison 
scene from “Il Trovatore,” and in this opportunity Mr. Sorrentino's 
pure and rich lyric voice was fully displayed, marking him as a 
rising artist of wonderful possibilities—Lynchburg Journal. 


Werrenrath Adds to Laurels 


Reinald Werrenrath, the popular young American bari- 
tone, who has just joined the ranks of the Metropolitan 
Opera House forces, for the séason 1918-19, received high 
praise from both critics and public when he appeared twice 
at the Cincinnati May Music Festival. On Wednesday, 
May 8, he sang the part of Christ in Bach's “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew,” and on Friday, May 10, he cre- 
ated the role of Christian in the premiére performance 
of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s musical miracle play, “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” making “one of the best impressions 
of the festival by right of his rich and vibrant voice, ex- 
cellent style and finished art,” said the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune, of May 12, 1918. 

Of his performance in “The Passion,” the Cincinnati 
Post stated: 

In the solo phrase the deepest impression was made by Reinald 
Werrenrath, a gifted and magnetic young artist, in the role of 
Christ. The memory of his solemn “Let This Cup’ prayer will 
remain long with those who heard. 

Further praise is shown in the following: 

Of the soloists Reinald Werrenrath, who sang the part of Jesus, 
proved himself a singer of attainment. His voice is a bass of 
a rich and mellow quality, and he sang the short numbers allotted 
to him with religious fervor and typical oratorio feeling.—Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune, May 9, 1918. 

Reinald Werrenrath sang the part of Jesus with great dignity, 
fine diction and notable sentiment.—Cincinnati Enquirer, May 9, 
1918. 


To lend distinction to the voice of Jesus, sung with dignity and 
pathos by Mr. Werrenrath, the orchestra offered its rich harmonies 
in support.—Cincinnati Times-Star, May 9. 

His singing of the role of Christian in the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” brought forth the following: 

Mr. Werrenrath, as Christian, sang with the same beautiful dig- 
nity and spirit which was so greatly admired on Wednesday in 
the Bach music.—Cincinnati Times-Star, May 11, 1918. 

As Christian, Mr. Werrenrath once more displayed his beautiful 
voice and finished art.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 11, 


1918, 

Reinald Werrenrath created the role of Christian and sang it 
with fine musicianship, dignified characterization and vocal beauty. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer, May 11, 1918. 


Raymond Wilson Scores in Poughkeepsie 


Raymond Wilson, the distinguished pianist and instruc- 
tor at the Syracuse University, played recently in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The following glowing reviews attest to his 
big success: ore 
A PLEASING RECITAL 

The piano recital given by Raymond Wilson in_ the auditorium 
of the high school yesterday afternoon was a musical treat which 
was greatly enjoyed by the audience. Mr. Wilson presented a well 
balanced program, delightfully played. Mr. Wilson displays vir- 
tuosity of a high order, coupled with a rare degree of poetry and 
intelligence. The recital was given under the direction of the 
Dutchess County Association of Musicians.—The Courier, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., May 5, 1918. 


WILSON RECITAL A MUSICAL TREAT 
Prantst Deticuts Aupience—Proves HIMSELF 
an Artist oF Great ABILITY 
An apreciative audience, composed of music teachers, students 
and music lovers listened to a most interesting and thoroughly de- 
lightful piano recital given by Raymond Wilson in the high school 
auditorium Saturday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock. Ri Cae 
Mr. Wilson is a young American pianist of fine artistic abilities. 
He showed good judgment in arranging his program, as it was ull 
of variety, and he displayed great technical abilities in all his num- 
bers, especially in the B minor sonata by Liszt. Wherever it was 
requisite, he produced a lovely singing tone, and was by no means 
lacking in power when occasion demanded it. 3 ; 
He played both the Chopin nocturne and waltz beautifully, with 
the fine understanding of Chopin which his critics elsewhere have 
so often noted. 
Two encores, 
panella,” by Paganini-Liszt, were 
News, May 6, 1918. 
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“Chant Polonaise,” by Chopin-Liszt, and “La Cam- 
given.—Poughkeepsie Eagle- 





WILSON RECITAL A MASTERPIECE 
Hicu Scnoot Auprence Is Cuarmep By Pranist—Procram 
Coverep a Wipe anv Artistic RANGE 

It was an inspirational recital that Raymond Wilson, een ave 
on Saturday afternoon in the auditorium of the Poughkeepsie igh 
school, in his engagement here under the auspices of the Dutchess 
County Association of Musicians. This artist had never been heard 
in Poughkeepsie before and those who heard him enjoyed a delight- 
ful and well balanced program, a program that appealed to all, 
teachers, advanced students and even to the children of the audience. 

Mr. Wilson displayed marvelous command of his instrument, 
and in his interpretations of his numbers there was a wonderful 
insight, as though he had superwisdom in his knowledge of the 
meaning of the music. The technic of Mr. Wilson was splendid. 
He grips the hearer at once and holds him in emotional sympathy 
from the first to the last note.—Poughkeepsie Evening Star, May 


6, 1918. 


May Mukle Quartet Makes First Appearance 


Under the auspices of the Catholic Choral Club, the May 
Mukle Piano Quartet made its initial appearance at the 
Broad Street Theatre, Newark, on Sunday evening, June 
2, and called forth the following press tribute from the 


Newark Evening News of June 3: 

There are those who contend that chamber music does not appeal 
strongly to a miscellaneous audience. There could not have been 
many in last night’s gathering who have made a practice of attend- 
ing chamber music concerts and are familiar with such works as 
Brahms’ “A la Zingarese,” yet the performance of that composition 
by May Mukle, cellist; Ethel Cave Cole, pianist; Rebecca Clarke, 
Viola, and Marie Caslova, violinst, excited more applause than re- 
warded any of the choral efforts. The reception of the work and 
the manner of its interpretation certainly showed that chamber 
music is liked whenever an audience can be induced to listen to it. 





The quartet's accomplishments as ensemble players also were dis- 
closed in the adagio and scherzo from Gabriel Fauré’s quartet in 
C minor, The scherzo was delivered with a vivacity and a crisp- 
ness that resulted in a sparkling performance. . . . Miss 
Mukle, a cellist of uncommon ability in tone production and tech- 
nu increased the number of her local admirers by her 


Mabel Garrison “Rapturously Received” 


_Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was rapturously received,” according to the 
Cincinnati Post of May 8, when she made her first ap- 
pearance at the Cincinnati Festival, at the opening concert, 
on Tuesday, May 7. She sang the role of Jane in 
Haydn’s “The Seasons.” The Post further says: “Her 
voice is a delicious, fragrant lyric, and in the high passages 
of the role she was irreproachable.” 

Other comments were: 

To small Mabel Garrison, whose blue and silver frock suggested 
the plumage of birds quite as much as her lilting voice recalls their 
song, the especial palm of victory must be given. Hers is a lark- 
like voice with a certain reflecting quality of color and she sings 
beyond cavil as to style, phrasing and interpretation. The “Sea- 
sons,” as Haydn wrote it, is deliberately pleasing and therefore 
a well chosen introduction to a Festival which announces more 
serious things to come,—Cincinnati Times-Star, May 8, 1918, 

Miss Garrison is small of person, but that has nothing to do 
with her art. She is a most artistic Singer, as her performance last 
night so refreshingly and so beautifully displayed. Her voice is 
not of great volume, but of bird-like quality and exquisite purity. 
At the same time, she sings admirably with fine style and great 
technical facility. Her singing of the “Cavatina,” in the last part 
by way of particular example, was one of rare quality, while more 
delicious was her singing of the scherzo, “A Wealthy Lord,” with 
the chorus, So, too, was her rendition of the aria, “How Pleasing 
to the Senses.”—Cincinnati Enquirer, May 8, 1918. 

Mabel Garrison, who made her first Cincinnati appearance Tues 
day night, proved herself an excellent young singer, with a delight 
ful lyric soprano of brilliant timbre, yet of a certain warmth which 
lends it an appealing and effective quality, She sings with con- 
Summate taste and discretion, her vocal art delighting her audience 
quite as well as the lovely quality of her voice.—Cincinnati Com 
mercial Tribune, May 8, 1918. 

On Wednesday, May 8, she sang the soprano role in 
the “St. Matthew Passion,” and repeated the success of 
the previous day: 

Mabel Garrison, who succeeded so admirably the opening night, was 
heard again to advantage.—Cincinnati Post, May 9, 1918. 

The solos in the second part, taken by Miss Garrison, do not 
usually fall to a coloratura soprano, but this singer made them most 
effective. This was largely due to the warmth of her voice, a 
quality rare in most coloraturas.—Cincinnati Enquirer, May 9, 1918. 

She sang the part of the Angel in the musical miracle 
play, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” which was given its premiére, 
May 10: 


Miss Garrison added to the good impression she previously made 
as one of the Angels.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 11, 1918. 


Mabel Garrison, as the Angel, did well with her allotment.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer, May 11, 1918. 

At the final concert on May 12, 1918, she appeared in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” and again scored a big tri- 
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umph, The Enquirer of May 12 describes her work as 
follows: 

Mabel Garrison sang the soprano passages in her exquisite, clear 
voice, finely suiting the sentiment. 


Miss Garrison, a new singer, made a distinct impression.—-Com 
mercial Tribune, May 12, 1918. 


Gaylord Yost Criticisms 


_Out of the mary eulogistic press notices written about 
Gaylord Yost, American composer-violinist, the following 
phrases, selected from random criticisms, tell the story: 

Sound intellect. 

Musicianly understanding, 

Kreadth of emotion, 

Stability of style. 

Fine tone quality. 

Broad, bold, pure tone. 

Fine shading. 

Artistic fire. 

Brilliant technic, 


Aside from the usual programs of classic and modern 
masters, Mr. Yost will feature all-American programs next 
season. On September 3, “composers’ day,” he will appear 
on the program of the National American Music Festival, 
at Lockport, N. Y., playing his “Louisiana” suite, and on 
the evening of the oth will present his “concerto” bur- 
lesque. 


Finnegan Praised by the Press 


_ John Finnegan, the popular tenor, has won universal 
favor during the past season, recent professional visits 
to Rochester, N. Y., Boston, Duluth, Cleveland, Hamilton 
Ont., and New Bedford, Conn., being followed by columns 
of praise. He already has many fine bookings for next 
season; and plans to go soon to his country home 

Some notices follow: 

The big attraction this year was the appearance of John Finnegan, 
tenor soloist of St. Patrick's Cathedral, New York City. Mr. Fin 
negan revealed himself as a tenor of rare sweetness, robust in 
quality yet wide in range, his voice exceedingly flexible and always 
well controlled. His aria, “Ciela e¢ Mar” (Ponchiello), was sung 
with finish and true dramatic fervor, while his second number, 
“Killarney” (Balfe), held in it all the sweetness of the song itself 
with the added charm of grace and artistic interpretation. Mr. Fin 
negan gave generously of encore numbers, these including “A Little 
Bit of Heaven” and “Ould Doctor Maguire.”—Hamilton (Ont.) 
Spectator, 


Mr. Finnegan captivated his hearers without effort and gave re- 
peated encores in gracious mood. Possessed of a melodious and 
smooth lyric voice and an accomplished manner of singing, whether 
in the “Ave Maria” (Schubert) or “The Foggy Dew” (Fox), he 
was equally at ease and responsive to the interpretative needs of 
the song. The plaint of the Irish singer, echoed in the composer's 
songs, was a characteristic quality of the tenor’s voice.—News 
Tribune, Duluth, Minn. 


Mr. Finnegan's voice is most pleasing, having a lyric quality 
found in but few voices, while his phrasing and expression were 
most admirable. The feeling with which he sang his numbers from 
the start captivated the audience, and he was obliged to respond 
to several encores, Tosti’s “Good-Bye”’ was given in a most artistic 
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it was the singing of Schubert's “Ave Maria,” and the a 
Animam,” from Rossini'’s “Stabat Mater,” that showed why 
Finnegan has held for above ten years the place of tenor soloist 
in the New York cathedral. Never have they been ore better 
in Rochester by any singer. Mr. Finnegan will surely be obliged 
to come to Rochester many times from now on, now that the 
people of Rochester have discovered him and his beautiful voice— 
Union and Advertiser, Rochester, N. 


Mr. Finnegan proved himself a very capable artist, and his inter- 
pretation of Irish ballads sustained the reputation he has made in 
other parts of the country. He also sang “Cujus Animam,” from 
Kossini's “Stabat Mater,” accompanied by John O'Shea at the 
organ.——Boston Post. 





Mr. Finnegan's voice is agreeable as to texture, mellow, expres- 
sive, and with no little resonance. There is plenty of power, par- 
ticularly in the upper range, though the singer commendably and 
discreetly makes rather sparing use of it. It is a genuine tenor 
voice, with no admixture of baritone quality, and there is a clear 
and telling ring to the topmost notes that is good to hear. 

Most of the songs offered by Mr. Finnegan were of the popular 
type, including such familiar numbers as “Killarney,” “Come Back 
to Erin” and “Molly Bawn,” while his numerous encores were near 
to being a résumé of the favored and much sun ballads of the day, 
“Mother Machree,” “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling,” and others 
of similar character being given in response to the cordial applause 
of his hearers. 

By way of proving that he is also skilled in music of more con 
vontionsiay recital caliber, Mr. Finnegan sang, in @ style, a 
Donizetti operatic aria and Schubert's “Ave Maria.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Mr. Finnegan made a good impression on. his first appearance 
bere. At ease on the concert stage, he has “personality,” and he 
uickly on good terms with his dience. The of a 
rich ch Iprie tenor voice, he sings with remarkable freedom and there 
is no loss of tonal value as he soars in the upper register. The 
outstanding feature of his performance was its lucidity. Thus, in 
the Irish group he gong as an interpreter of the text as well as a 
musician.—Boston Herald 


Mr. Finnegan has a very agreeable voice of true tenor quality 
and range and he sings with excellent taste and artistry. His aria, 
“Cielo e Mar,” was sung in finished style, but it was, perhaps, in 
his songs in English that he gave most pleasure. His articulation 
is uncommonly good and he has that happy gift of the true singer 
of being able to pronounce his words intelligibly without impairin 
the smooth flow of his song. One might say that the words float 
smoothly on the stream of a & . “The Meeting of the 
Waters” was softly poetic, the “Low Backed Car” archly 
humorous, but his lovely Latespestetion of the “Snowy Breasted 
Pearl” was remarked by all. . .§ . r. Fi sang 
verse when quiet was restored, as well as several encores, at the 
insistence of his enthusiastic auditors.—The Morning Mercury, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


A tenor new to New Bedford made his appearance at the Clonal 
Theatre yesterday afternoon in the person of John Finnegan. 
was the soloist at a concert given under the auspices of the Red 
Cross Civilian Relief Committee by the Glee Club of Holy Cross 
College. Finnegan is an artist in the best sense of the 
word, and a man who is not a second edition of any one else. He 
can stand on his own merits as a singer. He has a distinct indi- 
viduality of his own. His voice is rich in quality, and is handled 
always with consummate skill. His rendition of the aria, “Cielo ¢ 
Mar,” from Ponchiello’s “Gioconda,” one of the test arias for a 
tenor, was beautifully done, being sung with fully as much skill and 
beauty of tone as Constantino was wont to give it, 

He was also very successful in his Irish songs. . There 
are few singers before the public today who could have ~~ 
off the words to the “Market Day” in a more fascinating way t 
Finnegan did yesterday afternoon.—New Bedford Times. 














French Orchestra’s Coming Welcomed 


Frank Taylor Kintzing, of the French-American Asso- 
ciation for Musical Art, is on the road at present, booking 
the orchestra of the Paris Conservatory, which, as first 
announced exclusively in the MusicaL Courter, will make 
a tour in this country next fall. He reports that the visit 
of the orchestra is being received with great enthusiasm 
everywhere and that guarantees are forthcoming in a truly 
astonishing manner from the chambers of commerce, the 
Rotary clubs and special war and musical organizations in 
the various cities visited. 

As an instance, the case of Syracuse, N. Y., may be 
taken. In answer to an inquiry about the possibilities ofa 
concert, the French-American Association for Musical Art 
received the following telegram, dated May 30: 

The Chamber of Commerce in co-operation with Music Festival 
Association urge most strongly that Syracuse be made a link in 
the chain of friendship and better understanding that will bind still 
more closely the hearts of the two great republics, through the 
memorable visit of Symphony Orchestra of Paris to the United States. 

(Signed) Joun A. Matuews, President, 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. 
Also a letter from the Chamber of Commerce under the 


same date: 

A meeting of the special committee was held at the Chamber of 
Commerce this afternoon at which Frank Taylor Kintzing of the 
French American Association was present. he entire committee 
was very enthusiastic and in acco that Syracuse be included in 
the itinerary of the tour of the Symphony Orchestra of Paris 
through the United States and has instructed me to advise you that 
they would guarantee the receipts to the Symphony Orchestra to be 
not less than $3,000. 

Mr. Kintzing thereupon called at Syracuse and the mat- 
ter was arranged in a few hours, as is shown by an article 
in the Syracuse Post-Standard, from which the following 
excerpt was made: 

Orricia, Representatives Here 


Mr. Kintzing came here from Washington bearing credentials 
from the French High Commission as the official representative of 
the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire and the French-American 
Among those who met with him were Dr, John A. 
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i, qeuaident’ of the Chamber of Commerce; E. L. French, 
Dr. George A. Parker, dean of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
University; Prof. H. H. Lyman, Fred Peck and nahn § a. 

Sponsorship for the comin fof the orchestra was assumed vA the 
Chamber of Commerce and Mathews asked the Syracuse Music 
Age SH Association 2 take charge of the arrangements. a i 
the bi of the Worieg Musicals, t 
Salon , Fame near the racuse Liederkranz and other musical organi- 
zations will be vie Sy nd nothing will be left undone to make the 
visit of the famous French organization to Syracuse one of the 
most notable in its brief tour of the nation. 


Adelaide Fischer and Sascha Jacobsen Praised 


Adelaide. Fischer, soprano, and Sascha Jacobsen, violin- 
ist, were soloists with the Mendelssohn Male Chorus, 
under the direction-of Arthur F. Kibbe in Johnstown, 


N. Y., on June 4. 
The Johnstown Morning Herald said the following in 


its issue of June 5: 

Adelaide Fischer scored heavily, and each of her songs found 
favor. She revealed herself a finished artist, possessing a fine, sweet 
voice of at purity, especially in the higher register. Her diction 
was faultless, whether in od up of French songs or her songs 
in English, and she d great intelligence in interpreting 
songs of different appeals ont moods. Her rendition of the aria 








from “Louise” was beautiful throughout and the many high notes 
for which this cong famous were clear and pure as crystal. She 
made friends by r singing as well as her personality and the 
applause with which she was greeted at the end of her numbers 
was so warm and sincere that, to her already long program, she 
had to add two encores, one being Rachmaninoff’s charming “Cradle 
Song.” One of the most pleasing features of her recital and one 
that was ages appreciated by the larger part of her audience 
was that she would preface each of her French songs with a few 
words of explanation of what the song was about, a departure 
that might well be adopted by more singers of songs in foreign 
languages. 

Sascha Jacobsen came, played and conquered the Glove cities and 
the reviewer cannot remember such extraordinary enthusiasm as 
that which his admirable playing aroused. Mr. Jacobsen has made 
a name all his own in the musical world and stands at the head 
of his profession with the most illustrious violinists of the day. 
Johnstown may well be proud of having had this wonderful artist 
in its midst and those who had the pleasure of hearing him will 
long remember him. His tone is rich and mellow, his bowing supple, 
yet vigorous, and his technic bewildering. He plays with facility 
and grace and holds his hearers under his spell until his bow leaves 
the strings after the last note. He is a master in harmonics and 
produced some exquisite effects. He was called and recalled time 
and again, gave various encores at the end of each group and still 
they would not let him go until he had added two more encores. 
He was admirably accompanied by Samuel Chotzinoff. 


Vivian Gosnell’s Programs 


Vivian Gosnell, the well known English baritone, has been 
engaged by a number of mid-Western clubs and managers. 
Mr. Gosnell will sing the following new programs: 


PROGRAM NO. I. 
I 
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Gilberté Songs and Singers 


Hallett Gilberté was at the piano when C. N. Granville 
sang his “Ah, Love, But a Day,” “You Is Jes’ as Sweet” 
and “Devil’s Love Song” at the Montclair Glee Club con- 
cert (fourth season) May 28. This proved a fine success 
for both singer and composer. Applause broke out be- 
tween the verses, and three recalls for both artists followed 
the group. This was so enthusiastic that another Gilberté 
song was added, the new (MS.) “Contentment,” which, too, 
made a hit. Similarly, Mr. Gilberté accompanied his own 
songs, sung by Constance Eberhart (daughter of the libret- 
tist of Cadman songs and opera), at Brooklyn Lodge, May 
23. She sang “The Two Roses,” “Evening Song,” and 
“Spring Serenade,” with violin obbligato by Lacy Coe, en- 
hancing the effect. Here, too, success was registered, the 
fair young singer having to repeat “Evening Song.” Es- 
terre M. Waterman, contralto, singing the same song, and 
“Ah, Love, But a Day,” at the Norfolk Quartermaster 
Terminal, May 7, had to repeat both songs, so plainly 
were they wanted. Florence Otis and Mr. Gilberté, at 
Camp Merritt, May 27, in Gilberté songs, had an exceed- 
ingly pleasant experience. The handsome young soprano 
won all hearts with her brilliant, expressive singing and 
taking personality. “Spring Serenade” and “You Is Jes’ 
as Sweet” were interrupted with vociferous applause, and 
“Moonlight, Starlight” (vocal waltz) as well as “Menuet la 
Phyllis,” “Evening Song” and “Laughing Song” (composed 
especially for Miss Otis). Lida Schirmer, in Seattle, Wash., 
uses “Ah, Love, But a Day” on all her programs, and her 
pupils sing “Two Roses” constantly. Esterre Waterman 
and George Hastings, baritone, are artist-pupils of Grace 
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HALLETT GILBERTE, 
Playing his “The Devil’s Love Song.” 
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Farrington Homsted, of Seattle, now in New York, and 
the latter has made a special hit with his singing of “For- 
ever and a Day” and “Devil’s Love Song.” Tilla Gemunder 
and Lola O. Gillies, artist-pupils of Claude Warford, are 
featuring “Ah, Love,” “Forever and a Day” and “Dusky 
Lullaby.” Beatrice McCue places “Ah, Love” on all her 
programs, and Adele Lewis Rankin sings the vocal waltz 
and “Menuet la Phyllis” constantly. Bertha Lansing 
Rogers (contralto) sings “Evening Song” with never-fail- 
ing effect. 

“‘Evening Song,’ by Gilberté, was an exquisite little num- 
ber as sung by Harriet McConnell, reaching a climax even 
before the end is looked for,” said the Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial of this Gilberté song not long ago. “The Devil’s 
Love Song,” introduced by Louis Graveure in his Aeolian 
Hall recital, New York, has been sung the past season by 
the following baritones: Louis Graveure, Charles W. Clark, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Kirk Towns, Charles N. Granville, 
Gerald Duberta, Dr. C. E. Keeler, Bernhard Olshanksy 
and Clio Hillyer. Prominent tenor singers have also taken 
it up, a partial list including Orville Harrold, Forest La- 
mont, Paul Dufault, Ellison van Hoose and Robert Loren 
Quait. Morton Adkins, in thanking Mr. Gilberté for his 
“Two Roses” and “Forever and a Day,” says: “They are 
the best in years.” The accompanying cartoon is by Wil- 
cox, an ardent admirer of Gilberté. 


Elizabeth Gutman Sings for French Children 


Arrayed in a battle torn banner of France, and crowned 
with the laurel wreath of Victory, Elizabeth Gutman 
stirred a large and fashionable audience with her singing 
of the “Marseillaise,” at the beautiful estate of Mrs, T 
Nelson Strother, Ruxton, Md., for the benefit of the desti- 
tute children of France. The stage was the vine covered 
veranda of the Strother home. After prolonged applause 
and many requests, ila graciously sang “The Battle 

n of the Republic. 
a Gutman, ae her return from her recent West- 
ern tour, sang for the soldiers at the beautiful base hos- 
pital at Evergreen, Baltimore, which is exclusively , for 
blind soldiers. Miss Gutman gave the first concert for 
these men, and besides the patients, the entire hospital 
staff was present, and all enthusiastically applauded. The 
“Prayer” from “Tosca” was an especial favorite. ee 

“lam particularly interested in the hospital music, 
said Miss Gutman in an interview, “and I feel it is worth 
while from every standpoint. The men who have come 
back like good music and the work requires the best talent 
available. In this work I go from ward to ward, singing 
whatever the men request. There is no formality; natur- 
ally one cannot take an accompanist. I find that knowing 
many languages is an asset, as our boys very often are 
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foreigners, and I am called upon for songs in Russian, 
Polish, French, Italian, and Spanish at every turn. The 
boys are sO appreciative, so responsive to the best, and 
so patient and heroic in their sufferings, that I feel that 
we cannot do too much to help them, when they have 
given all for a glorious ideal. Music means so much to 
them that I am only happy to know that I am able to 
bring it to help them.” 


Sketch of Maurice La Farge’s Career 


Maurice La Farge, the French artist, who is an American 
citizen, was born on Christmas Day in 1882. He is the son 
of Emmanuel La Farge, the great French tenor, and his 
mother was also a singer. Farge, Sr., may be remem- 
bered as having created the role of Samson in “Samson 
and Dalila” in Rouen in 1890. He also sang the role of 
Siegfried in Brussels the following year. His name is 
very familiar to the people of New Orleans, in this coun- 
try. It is interesting to note that La Farge, Jr., has in his 
possession a number of records made by both his parents. 

Maurice began his piano studies at the age of seven, and 
two years later he became a “pensionaire” of the Nieder- 
meyer School. He also studied under such well known 
men as Saint-Saéns and Fauré. When he reached the age 
of sixteen he received his diploma and started upon his 
career. 

In 1809 he first crossed the water as pianist and coach 
with a French opera company which toured Canada and 
this country. Returning to his native country, he toured 
with his father, appearing at the leading theatres of 
France. It was about that time that the father discovered 
that his son had a voice and immediately sent him to the 
French Conservatoire, where he took second diploma in 
1904 and first in 1905 with the “Jerusalem Cavatine” of 
Verdi during the last contest in Rennes. 

Mr. La Farge, having made his reputation as a teacher, 
decided to concentrate all his efforts on that phase of his 
art. He then became associated with his father and Jean 
de Reszké. Later he met Mme. Melba, who took him to 
America on a three months’ tour in 1910, and -the next year 
he toured England. So many American pupils in Paris 
suggested his settling in New York that he heeded this 
advice, and as a result has been earning recognition season 
after season as a capable coach, pianist and accompanist. 
He has, in addition, traveled with many great artists, in- 
cluding Melba, Amato, Calvé, Clement and Thibaud. He 
also specializes in teaching French and the piano. 


Sutro Sisters in the South 


The Misses Sutro are south, where a most successful 
season will be brought to a close in their native State at 
Hood College in old historic Frederick. They made nu- 
merous appearances in New York, foremost of which was 
the one with the Philharmonic Society. Next year they 
will respond to many calls west and south. A special 
tour of colleges and schools of music is being arranged. 
Their high artistic work appeals particularly to these and 
all serious students of music from an educational stand- 
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point. It is gratifying to know that these American artists 
are the acknowledged head of the unique work in which 
they have been eminently successful since their sensational 
debut in London, when they were acclaimed pioneers in 
their chosen field and accorded a vote of thanks from the 
entire press of the metropolis, where they were to play so 
prominent and conspicuous a part, for rescuing this neg- 
lected branch of literature from oblivion, It is an ex- 
traordinary fact worth recording that every composer who 
has heard the Misses Sutro has been inspired to write for 
them. The distinction they have won is a heritage, as they 
come from a long line of Colonial and Revolutionary an- 
cestors, all of whom have played a conspicuous part in the 
early struggle for the freedom of this country. One of 
their proudest relics is the possession of their great-grand- 
father, George Handy’s, commission in the Revolutionary 
Army. He was renowned as the seventeen year old cap- 
tain under George Washington. 

At the present time it will be of special interest to know 
that their maternal great-grandfather, William R. Stewart, 
as president of the Maryland Senate, welcomed Lafayette in 
a most brilliant speech, which is recorded in the archives 
of the State which has given so many great talents to the 
country. 


Mabel Beddoe, the well known Canadian contralto, is 
just finishing the most remarkable season of her career. 
Miss Beddoe, who spends her vacation at Muskoka Lakes, 
Canada, was hardly ready to begin her season when she 
was called to fill engagements and she has been busy ever 
since. She has appeared with some of the largest towns 
in the East and Middle West, including Pittsburgh and 
Washington, and has been heard several times in New 
York. Everywhere she met with instantaneous success 
the best proof of this success was a re-engagement at 
almost every place where she sang. 

Miss Beddoe featured a number of new American songs 
in her programs and also some of the best patriotic songs. 
She gave her services for the soldiers at many camps and 
appeared at some very important Red Cross concerts, thus 
doing her patriotic share. 

The contralto is looking forward to a splendid season 
next year, the second one under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, who already has booked for this fine artist a 
number of important recitals and oratorios 
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Caselotti to Teach All Summer 

Guido H. Caselotti, the New York vocal teacher, will 
open a special summer course in voice culture for teachers 
and singers, as well as for coaching in opera and concert, 
beginning July 1 and ending October 1 Mr. Caselotti 
will teach at his New York studio, 1425 Broadway (Met- 
ropolitan Opera House) on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, and will spend the balance of each week at 
his country home, Flora! Park, L. 

During the season just past, Mr. 
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Caselotti presented a 





GUIDO CASELOTTI, 


Vocal teacher 


number of advanced and artist-pupils in recitals, whose 
success was so pronounced that four of the students pro 
cured positions as soloists in prominent churches in New 
York and vicinity 


Gilda Ruta Musical Reception 
Gilda Ruta gave ler last musical-reception at her resi 
dence-studio on June 2, when Dr. Francesco Samarelli’s re 
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cently finished bust of her was unveiled, Julia Rose, $0- 
prano, a pupil, sang the waltz from “La Bohéme” and 
the “Vissi d’Arte” aria, winning an enthusiastic reception. 


Anna Liguori Ruta, her daughter, played a Moszkowski 
barcarolle and Gilda Ruta’s scherzo, a piano piece of un- 
usual effectiveness. Roberto Rotonda, tenor (pupil of 
Sesmit Doda), sang and Hans Kronold played cello num- 
bers. Mme. Ruta performed an adagio and bolero, from 
her manuscript concerto, with the accompaniment of an 
orchestra of ten strings, and second piano, which the 
large company received with tremendous applause. Ric- 
ordi prints most of her compositions. Many bouquets of 
flowers were presented to the artist and there was an 
ovation for Dr. Samarelli, the talented amateur sculptor, 
whose work reproduces so faithfully the distinguished fea- 
tures of Countess Ruta, 


Van Yorx Studio Notes 


Theodore van Yorx presented eight of his advanced 
and artist-pupils in a song recital at his studio, 22 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 4. The recital opened with the quartet from 

“Martha,” sung by Miss Schwartz, Miss Way, Mr. Gil- 
lease and Mr. Fischer. This was followed by “When 
Love Is Done,” Alling, and “Invictus,” Huhn, both well 
rendered by R. S. Jewett. Leila Yale was heard in a 
group of four songs—“My Shadow,” Hadley; “Three 
Little Kittens,” Bartlett; “Three Little Chestnuts,” 
Page, and “Miss Maria,” Bartlett. Mrs. E. R. Disbrow 
sang very effectively “The Fields of Ballyclare,” Tur- 
ner-Maley; “Snowflakes,” Cowen, and “Serenata,” Tosti. 
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Charles Gillease rendered “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” and “O Paradiso,” from “L’Afri- 
caine.” Viola Schwartz sang “Serenade,” Neidlinger; 
“Care Selve,” Handel, and “Caro Nome,” from “Rigo- 
letto.” Albert Fischer made a fine impression with his 
singing of Mozart's “Within These Sacred Dwellings” 
and Jude’s “The Mighty Deep.” Frances Fox rendered 

group of three songs charmingly—* Luigi dal caro 
bene,” Sarti; “I Breathe Thy Name,” Salter, and 
Robyn's ‘ ‘A Heart That's Free.” Winifred Way’ $ beau- 
tiful contralto was admired in Massenet’s “Elegie,” 
“Her Rose,” Coombs, and “It is Not Because Your Heart,” 
Lohr. 

The concert closed with the well known sextet from 
“Lucia,” sung by the Misses Schwartz, Fox and Way, 
and Messrs, Gillease, Jewett and Fischer. Genevieve 
Moroney accompanied. 


Modena Scovill Recital 

Antoinette Ward’s artist-pupil, Modena Scovill, gave a 
piano recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
June 5, which was enjoyed.by a good sized company. Miss 
Scovill comes by her musical talent naturally, for her 
father is probably the best known professional musical 
personage of Auburn, N. Y. Miss Scovill plays with 
clean cut technic, warmth of expression and delightful 
nuances. Contrast and crisp touch characterized her play- 
ing of the Beethoven scherzo in A flat, and Eastwood 
Lane’s exotic “In the Temple” and “Blue Robed Manda- 
rins” had nicety of touch and interpretation. Alkan’s “The 


Wind” showed her skill and endurance in prolonged chro- 
matics, and other pieces on the program were by Chopin, 
Bach, Scott, Olsen, Gluck and Liszt. 


New York American Conservatory Vocal Recital 


A students’ recital of thirteen numbers, by vocal pupils 
under instruction of Kurt Rasquin, at the New York 
American Conservatory of Music, took place at College 
Hall, New York, June 8. Some unusual singing was 
heard, many of the young artists giving evidence of a 
career. Selecting a few for special mention, Mrs. B. 
Franz, soprano, sang the page’s air from “The Hugue- 
nots” and two songs very well. Adeline Engel was heard 
in the waltz song from “La Bohéme,” as well as two songs 
with excellent effect. Cecilia Kelley, mezzo-soprano, has 
a voice of promise, and sings with expression, and Louis 
Seidel, baritone, oun, the prologue to “Pagliacci,” and 
songs by Speaks and Burleigh, with fervor and good tone. 
Mrs. G, Korecka, soprano, and M, Hundysc, baritone, 
united in a novelty, two duets, in Ukranian, “To a Swal- 
low” and “Where Is Happiness.” F. Loescher sang songs 
by Mildenberg, Hahn, and the “Flower Song,” from “Car- 
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men,” with good style. A duet from “I! Trovatore” was 
given by Cecilia Kelley and Max Bauman, the latter also 
appearing in songs by Cadman which gave pleasure. At 
the close two church quartets were sung, including “The 
Radiant Morn,” by Woodward. Cecilia Kelley and Her- 
man Buhler were the accompanists. 


H. W. Maurer Pupil Well Received 


Anthony Gerlino, an advanced pupil of Harris W. 
Maurer, the New York violin pedagogue, gave a recital 
at the Maurer studio, 1375 Washington avenue, the 
Bronx, New York, on Saturday evening, June 1. His 
program included ‘the A major sonata, Mozart; the G 
major concerto, Viotti; the air varie in D minor, de 
Beriot, and other compositions by Massenet, Gounod, 
Keler-Bela and Neruda. H2 was ably assisted at the 
piano by Lillian Deutch, a member of Mr. Maurer’s 
ensemble class. Mr. Gerlino has made praiseworthy 
progress since his last recital, some five months ago. 
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Astolfo Pescia Studio Musicale 


Astolfo Pescia gave another delightful musicale at his 
beautiful residence-studio, 24 West Seventy-fifth street, 
New York City, on Sunday evening, June 9, which was 
attended by a very large and distinguished audience. 

Prior to locating in New York, Mr. Pescia established 
a reputation in Naples and Milan, Italy, as a teacher of 
unusual gifts, having developed artists who made suc- 
cessful appearances in leading opera houses of Europe. 

Since locating in New York, over two and a half years 
ago, Mr. Pescia has devoted his entire time to teaching 
the higher branches of vocal art, and his success in the 
metropolis equals that won abroad. 

At this recital Mr. Pescia presented five artist-pupils, 
who one and all disclosed artistic finish in their work. 
These were Marie Levitt, Naomi Carpenter, Florence 
Blume, Janet van Auken and Frances Gloria Cuce. 

Miss Levitt sang charmingly “Ebben ne andro-lontana,” 
Catalani; Miss Carpenter was admired in “Valse Musetta,” 
Puccini; Mrs. Blume was the recipient of much applause 
for her singing of “Ah! but a Day,” Beach; Miss van 
Auken delighted the audience with “Air de Salome,” Mas- 
senet, and Miss Cuce was heard to excellent advantage 
in an aria from “Manon Lescaut,” Puccini. 

The other artists who participated were Mr. and Mrs. 
Melchiore Manro Cottone, who rendered “Scene Alsa- 
tienne,” for piano (four hands), Massenet; F. Maltese, 
heard in a violin solo, De Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet”; 
Giuseppe Albo Randegger, who gave a group of three 
piano solos—“Faville,” Giordano; “Elegia,” Randegger, 
and “Polacca,” by van Westerhout. 

Olga Carrara Pescia charmed the audience with her 
artistic and finished singing of “O bella bocca,” Cottone, 
and an aria from “Andrea Chenier,” Giordano. 

Astolfo Pescia’s accompaniments played an important 
part in the successful results of this concert, which, in- 
cidentally, took place on the anniversary of his thirty- 
first birthday. 

In recognition of the good results attained by his 
pupils, they presented him with a beautiful gold watch 
and-chain, also a mounted silver lyre, on which the names 
ot his pupils are inscribed. 



































Three American Institute Recitals 

The American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the 
faculty, gave three general recitals, June 1, 3 and 5, the 
juveniles appearing June 1 with a list of twenty numbers, 
featuring the pupils of Mr. Sherman, Miss Nicolson, Miss 
Keppel, Miss Nugent, Mr. Rashinsky and Miss Ditto. 
The violin number by Bennie Ledermann and piano num- 
bers by Beatrice Hyde, Samuel Prago, Edna Oster, Louis 
Minicus, Samuel Prager and Bessie Morris were espe- 
cially notable. On June 3 the older pupils had their 
innings, John M. Cleveland and Albert Persky represent- 
ing Leslie Hodgson; Newman Winkler, pupil of Wil- 
liam F. Sherman; Margaret Spotz, pupil of Miss Ditto; 
Sensativa Esteve, Grace Cottrell, David Johnson, Coralie 
Flaskett and Lois Rogers, pupils of Miss Chittenden, and 
Grace McManus, pupil of Mr. Lanham. The work of 
the evening was characterized by intelligence, good tone 
color and excellent shading. 

On Wednesday night, June 5, was heard one of the 
finest performances ever given at the American Institute. 
H. Rawlins Baker was represented by Anastasia Nugent, 
the recipient of a performer's certificate, who played the 
Liszt impromptu with crystalline clearness. Evelyn Siedle, 
a contralto with an extraordinary voice, and Elsie Duffield, 
whose smooth, mellifluous singing of a Mozart aria at- 
tracted much attention, were Sergei Klibansky’s contribu- 
tion to the program. Louise R. Keppel, with her teacher, 
Leslie Hodgson, at the second piano, gave a highly emo- 
tional reading of the first movement of the Grieg con- 
certo in A minor. Javier Cugat, a Schradieck pupil of 
much talent, played the ballade and polonaise of Vieux- 
temps. Derothy Kelsey Leach, pupil of Miss Chittenden, 
gavé a thoughtful reading of the first half of the Beetho- 
ven sonata, op. 110. Madeline Giller played the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff concerto, op. 30, and Alice Clausen, the Liszt 
Hungarian fantasie, each accompanied by Francis Moore 
at a second piano. All of the young artists were enthusi- 
astically applauded, 






















Stillman Holding Summer Classes 


Louis S. Stillman, teacher of piano, who teaches at 114 
West Seventy-second street and Steinway Hall, New York 
City, is spending the summer at Bradley Beach, N.. J., 
with his wife and son, Sea ai 

Teachers are coming from South Dakota, Mississippi, 
Kentucky and other States in the West and South for 
special summer work. Mr. Stillman expects to spend 
four days each week teaching in New York, at the Volpe 
Institute, where he will have a summer school ‘until Au- 






st 8. . ‘ 
gr F, Mathews, who has been studying with Mr. 
Stillman for two years, and is also taking a summer course, 
has just completed a busy New York season. _ Miss 
Mathews is the regular accompanist of the People’s In- 
stitute, also for Wilfried Klamroth, the vocal teacher. 
Her late season appearances were at the People’s Insti- 
tute, on April 12; at the Three Arts Club, April 14; at 
the home of Mrs, John Hays Hammond, April 26; Wallace 
Hall, Newark, April 30; Washington, D. C., in a May 
concert with the Serbian tenor, Djurien, and with Mar- 
garet Abbott, the contralto, Plainfield, N. J., May 24. 





Bernstein Junior Pupils Play 
: ‘ ‘ meee 
nior pupils of Eugene Bernstein were heard in t 
tolfealeadl pemmeans on May 25, New York City: Sona- 
tina (Diabelli), Rebecca Raimist and Esther Cohen; 
“Invitation to the Dance” (Weber), Elaine and Simone 
Ferrand; selection from “Martha” (Flotow), Harriet 


i th Bells” (Bohm), Esther Cohen; selection 
Haight Lo (Gounod), Rebecca 
Simone Ferrand; 





Raimist; “In May 


“ 
from “Faust “Pretty Sunshine” 


Time” (Behr), 











(Greenwald), Elaine Ferrand; “Spanish Dance,” four 
hands (Moszkowski), Gertrude Carlos and Amy Eder; 
rondino for two pianos (Gurlitt), Julia Hammerslough 
and Renee Reiss; “Polish Caprice” (Mana Zucca) and 
tarantella (Pieszonka), Constance Bernstein; “Song 
Without Words” (Hoelzel), and capricietto (Mana 
Zucca), Amy Eder; “Chansonne Russe” (Smith), and 
“Saltarella Caprice” (Lack), Gertrude Carlos; nocturne 
(Chopin) and “At the Fountain” (Reinhold), Renee 
Reiss; “Sunbeams” (Mana Zucca), valse (Karganoff) 
and etude (Wollenhaupt), Julia Hammerslough; selec- 
tion from “L’Elisir d’Amore” (Donizetti), Renee 
pe Gertrude Carlos, Constance Bernstein and Amy 
er. 


Soder-Hueck Pupils Before the Public 


On June 5, Elsie Lovell, contralto, Walter Mills, bari- 
tone, and Marie Mancebo, soprano, furnished an hour of 
music at the residence of Mr, and Mrs. Edward de Las- 
curaine, 350 West Eighty-eighth street, New York City. 
Representatives of many nationalities and music lovers 
made up the audience. These listened with obvious pleas- 
ure. That Elsie Lovell’s art is maturing was proved again 
on this occasion, This dainty young woman delights not 
only the ear, but the eye, also. Her rare ease of delivery, 
good sense of interpretation and rich tone color, make lis- 
tening to her a rare pleasure. The aria from “Mignon” 
(Thomas), “Psyche” (Paladilhe), of the French, “Oriental 
Dream Song,” by Claude Warford, and “The Sailor's 
Wife,” by Burleigh, of the English group, made a special 
impression on her hearers. 

Walter Mills, whose baritone voice and dramatic style 
of delivery have brought him so much applause this season, 
gave another proof of the splendid training obtained at 
Mme. Soder-Hueck’s vocal studios. He sang “Invictus” 
(Huhn), “Deep River” (Burleigh), and “When the Boys 
Come Home” (Oley Speaks); also two splendid Claude 
Warford songs, “Lay” and “Earth Is Enough.” Both sing- 
ers had to add encores, s 

Maria Mancebo is a very gifted Spanish soprano with 
a voice of rich quality. This is not fully developed as 
she has studied only a short time at the Soder-Hueck 
studios. She added two songs to the program by special 
wish of the de Lascuraine family, to whom she is related, 
and acquitted herself above expectation. She is an intel- 
ligent pianist and also a master of several languages, all 
of which tends to speedy progress. She sang Massenet’s 
“Elegie” in French and “Vissj d’arte,” “Tosca” in Italian, 
earning well deserved applause, 

Rodney Saylor gave the singers artistic support with his 
fine accompaniments. 

On June 2, Ellie Marion Ebeling, soprano, sang very 
successfully at a recital with orchestra accompaniment, at 
the old Comfort Hotel, Piermont-on-the-Hudson. Among 
her songs were: “Flowers” (Bemberg), “Spirit Flower” 
(Campbell-Tipton), “Ship of Love” (Maximilian Pilzer), 
“Cuckoo Clock” (Liza Lehmann). 


A James Stephen Martin Announcement 


James Stephen Martin, whose studio is at 6201 Walnut 
street, Pittsburgh, announces that his usual June recitals 
will be omitted this season. The dates were set, the hall 
engaged and the arrangements practically completed when 
Secretary McAdoo’s last card arrived, urging further con- 
servation and economy, which decided Mr. Martin to can- 
cel the concerts. 

The special summer term of ten lessons (five weeks, two 
lessons per week) at special rates of tuition began June 
10 and will end July 13. While this term is especially 
intended for teachers and others who are unable to study 
during the regular season, it is open to any who may wish 
to avail themselves of it. The fall term begins Monday, 
September 9. 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Studio Musicale 

Mme. Ida Haggerty-Snell gave an enjoyable song re- 
cital at her residence-studio, 337 West Eighty-fifth street, 
New York, on Friday evening, June 7, when she pre- 
sented four pupils, whose work won admiration from a 
large and fashionable audience. The four young pupils 
were Marguerite Hobbins, Christine McAllister, Theresa 
Flower and Kathryn Hobbins. Although none of these 
pupils studied more than one year, their work showed 
sincerity throughout. Marguerite Hobbins sang “Hay- 
making,” Neidham; “Ave Maria,” Gounod, and “Moon- 

(Continued on page 47) 











Musical Courier Mouth Organ 
(Harmonica) Fund 


Appeals have been made by our soldiers and 
sailors in the camps here and in the trenches 
abroad for musical instruments. 


The Musica. Courter is starting a fund to 
supply the fighting lads with mouth organs 
(harmonicas). They are the easiest musical 
instruments to play. 


Send harmonicas or cash contributions to 


MOUTH ORGAN FUND 


Care Musical Courier 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Available for O, wn Ovatorte ond Recitels - aptaapsad 
usical Bureau, Aeolian fi Hall, New York 
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Management; THE WOLFSOHM 





Management: Metropolitan 


> WALDROP 


Pianist and Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 
Address: 44 W. 44th St., New York City Phone: Vanderbilt 647 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past three seasons coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
| 15 Carnegie Hall, New York City. Appointment by mail only. 














Heinrich Hauer 


BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNAT! CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 




















ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, ~ 
Piano Studio, 7o7 The Arcade, Cleveland, 


SOUSA’S BAND 


RESTING 
LIEUTENANT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
U. 8. N. R. F 


WITH THE COLORS 
Address all mail care T. 8. Garms Co,, 62 W. 45th St. New York 














The Philharmonic Society 
of New Pork 


Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
1918 S.’ENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 1919 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
4 Saturday Evenings 
12 Sunday Afternoons 


12 Thursday Evenings 
16 Friday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MBRO 

JOSE! HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 

LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 

KFREM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 

GUIOMAR NOVAES 23 gg LEGINSKA 

MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LBEVITZKI 


The subscribers to the concerts of The Philharmonic 
Society are requested to sign and return the postcards 
attached to their subecription ticket books, thereby 
signifying their intention to retain their seats for 
next season, 

Many advance orders for subscription seats have 
been received and to fill these applications without in- 
terfering with the net of present subscribers, 
who may wish additional seats or changes of location, 
the management requests the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonic pomens by an early response to this notice. 
Requeste for extra seats will be filled in the order of 
+ ange the expiration of the term for renewals, 

ay > 








Fecrx ¥. Laeceers; Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 














MUSICAL COURIER 
WILKESBARRE COMMUNITY CHORUS 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., June 10, 1918. 
On Tuesday evening, May 28, an interesting concert 
was given by the Community Chorus of Wilkesbarre, 


Pa., in Irem Temple. Gretchen Morris, soprano, from 
New York, was the principal soloist, and she was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic welcome. 

The chorus, a very worthy one; includes a number of 
the city’s best soloists and trained singers. The work, 
under the direction of Dr. J. Fowler- Richardson, conduc- 
tor, was up to the standard. The singers showed that 
theirs had been careful training in ensemble. There was 
tonal beauty, balance and rhythm in all that they «ander- 
took. 

Miss Morris was in splendid voice, and gave much 
pleasure with her artistic work. After her participation 
in the “Inflammatus” (Rossini) she was greatly applauded, 
and also received a large bouquet. 

Among the selections rendered was “To My Love,” by 
Dr. Richardson. The song is thoroughly meritorious, and 
hai to be repeated. 

Following is the program: 

“Soldiers’ Chorus” (Gounod), “Legend of the Chimes” (with Mr. 
Reese), (DeKoven), Chorus; “The Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes” 
(Carpenter), “The Sea Hath Its Pearls” (first time—de icated to 
Miss Morris), (Griselle), “Pirate Dreams” (Huerter), * “‘Life’s Para- 
dise”’ (Mar Helen Brown), Gretchen Morris; ‘Bridal Chorus” 
(Cowen), ‘Inflammatus”’ (with Miss Morris), (Rossini), “The An- 
them o * Democracy” (J. §S. Matthews), Chorus; “My "Heart Is a 
Lute” (Woodman), “To My Love” (with Mr. Sheeder), (Fowler- 
Richardson), “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes” (Crist), “One Golden 
Day” (Fay Foster), Gretchen Morris; “Unfold, Ye Portals” (with 
Mr. Rowley), (Gounod), and “Battle Hymn of the Republic” (Julia 
Ward Howe). 


Wilkesbarre Mozart Club Holds Last Meeting 


The last program of the Mozart Club’s American music 
series was given on May 22, with Avice Harned as chair- 
man. Papers on “American Writers of Harmony” and 
“Famous American Composers and Singers” were read 
by Miss Robinson and the chairman, and a short talk 
on “The Effect of the War on American Music,” a sub- 
ject of intense interest just now, was given by Dr. J. 
Fowler-Richardson, a guest. A miscellaneous collection 
of the latest in American music was drawn from to fur- 
nish a short, snappy recital by club members. R. 


“EFREM ZIMBALIST VISITS 


WURLITZER VIOLIN STUDIO 


Of the many eminent violinists who have seen the re- 
markable Wurlitzer collection of old Italian violins, Efrem 
Zimbalist is one of the most recent to visit the Wurlitzer 
studio and to pay homage to the gems of Rudolph Wur- 
litzer, who originated and carried out the plan of getting 
together and putting on exhibition beautiful specimens of 
practically every old Italian luthier of note. The Wurlitzer 
collection is an achievement such as has never before been 
attempted, much less compassed, by any music house in 
this country. 

Zimbalist, like Ysaye, Auer and Elman, was enthusiastic 
in his praise of the many violins he played upon at the 
Wurlitzer studio in Cincinnati, and not only for the old 
Italian masterpieces, but also for some fine old French 
instruments. He was so delighted with a Jean Baptiste 
Vuillaume that he at once purchased it. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows 
him holding this violin, 

Vuillaume’s violins are 
coming more and more 
into favor with artists 
because of their fine 
workmanship and bril- 
liant tone. A good Vuil- 
laume now sells for as 
much as a Stradivarius 
did sixty years ago. 

Zimbalist also played 
on many of the great 
Italian masterpieces in 
the Wurlitzer collection 
and was as warm in his 
praise of their merits as 
his famous colleagues 
were before him. 
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Greta Torpadie 
Experiments 


Musicians have re- 
sponded to the call for 
camp entertainment in a 
wholehearted way, de- 
serving of special com- 
mendation, but it is in- 
teresting to note that 
they have usually given 
programs of what they 
imagined the men ought 
to like and seldom what 
these men would un- 
doubtedly prefer. 

Greta Torpadie, who 
has been singing at the 
various camps _ about 
New York, tells of a re- 
cent concert she gave. 
She had chosen her pro- 
gram very carefully, 
bearing in mind that the 
mere difference of local- 
ity and military uniform 
should certainly _not 
make a material differ- 
ence in her listeners. 
Accordingly, her  pro- 
gram was composed 
mostly of classic songs. 
Her first number was 
seemingly received with 
indifference, but as the 
evening progressed the 
men gave evidence of 
their enjoyment. They 
had taken it for granted 
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June 20, 1918 
that they would hear the usual popular selections and 
their surprise was very apparent when they heard other 
songs. Later they expressed to Miss Torpadie their ap- 
proval and pleasure at her choice of program, which vir- 
tually proved that her theory was correct. 


Marcia van Dresser Sings at Navy Yard 
A delightful concert was given rather unexpectedly in 
one of the messrooms of the Brooklyn Navy Yard on 
Monday night, June 10, by Marcia van Dresser, soprano, 

George Harris, tenor, and Virginia Pope, the diseuse. 
Miss van Dresser sang an aria from “Aida” and a 
group of English songs. Mr. Harris offered two groups 
of English and patriotic songs, and Miss Pope gave a 
gripping rendition of “Verdun.” The artists invited the 
sailors to conclude the program with them by joining in 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” which evoked great enthu- 
siasm among the men who gave the artists rousing thanks. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Columbus, Ohio, June 4, 1918. 

As the closing attraction in the Quality Concert Series 
Anna Case sang to a good sized audience in Memorial 
Hall, Friday evening, May 31. Her numbers included folk- 
songs in many tongues, an American group and the mad 
scene from “Lucia.” As encores she sang the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” and two songs of Charles Gilbert 
Spross, her accompanist. Mr. Spross gave an exeedingly 
interesting group of piano solos and his accompaniments 
were of a high order. 

In spite of the excessively warm weather Saturday eve- 
ning, June 1, Wilmot Goodwin was greeted by a satisfying 
audience in the Hotel Deshler ballroom, and all who made 
the effort were more than paid for their trouble. It was 
a program especially attractive for a hot night, made up 
as it was of light, tuneful compositions and lasting little 
more than an hour, with no encores, although there was 
no lack of coaxing on the part of the audience. Mr. 
win is a very delightful artist, singing with a spontaneity 
and abandon seldom found on the concert stage. His 
diction is marvelous and his interpretations always varied 
and interesting. The assisting artists, Florence Austin, 
violinist, and Lee Cronican, pianist, were most successful, 
and Mr. Cronican’s accompaniments were always clear, 
firm and musical. 

Emily Church Benham and Maybell Ackland Steponian 
opened a joint studio in Grandview Heights last week. 
They will teach piano, cello, harmony theory and compo- 
sition. 

Hazel Swann, one of Columbus’ best accompanists and 
teachers, was married Saturday afternoon, June 1, to John 
H. German. The couple will reside in Columbus, where 
Mrs. German will continue her musical activities. 

The artists announced for the quality concert series for 
the season 1918-19 are Galli-Curci, Louis Graveure, Thelma 
Given, Hipolito Lazaro, Hulda Lashanka, Rudolph Ganz, 
Carolina Lazzari and the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Fortune Gallo, impresario. E. C. B. 
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EFREM ZIMBALIST AT THE CINCINNATI WURLITZER VIOLIN STUDIO. 
Zimbalist is seen inspecting a Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, which he had just purchased. 

















June 20, 1918 
Leon Rice Featuring Witmark Songs 

_ Leon Rice is featuring a number of Witmark publica- 
tions on all of his programs and is finding that they are 
the kind that offer great appeal to the American audi- 
ences. On Wednesday evening, June 5, he gave a most 
interesting song recital at the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Patchogue, N. Y. Among the Witmark songs were: 
“Ye Moaning Mountains,” which was composed and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Rice by Frederick W. Vanderpool and these 
others by the same composer: “I Did Not Know,” “Songs 
of Dawn and Twilight,” “Design,” and “Every Little Nail.” 
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LEON RICE, 
Tenor. 


SalI 


The foregoing songs went exceedingly well and were 
warmly applauded. 

Mr. Rice was in excellent voice, and when he sang “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” (Penn) and Zo Elliott’s “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail,” the house waxed more enthusiastic 
than ever. The evening was a gala one for both Mr. Rice 
and the house of Witmark. 


Cecil Fanning’s New Season 


Cecil Fanning returned to Columbus, Ohio, on May 1, 
after an extensive tour of California, under the L. E. 
Behymer management. His accompanist, Mr. Turpin, re- 
mained in Los Angeles, where he and his wife have taken 
a lovely place for the summer. Mr. Fanning will join 
them the latter part of August, in order to prepare for a 
tour of the coast which will extend into western Canada. 
The tour is to be under the management of Laurence Lam- 
bert, and will include twenty cities. After the first of 
November he will return to Columbus, from where he will 
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CECIL FANNING, 
Baritone, who recently completed a tour of California. 


start several other tours. In addition to his concerts, Mr. 
Fanning is doing war camp community service work, and 
until after the war has his work all mapped out because 
he believes it is every one’s duty now to do what he can 
to help and to do the utmost. 


Breil Engaged for Film Work 


Joseph Breil has just signed a contract with an impor- 
tant moving picture producing firm to compose the score 
and direct the music of an enormous film which is in proc- 
ess of preparation. The film will be of an historical nature, 
affording Mr. Breil much scope for the composition of 
effective music. It is temporarily entitled “The Birth of 
a Race,” but another title will be found for it. 


Caruso and the English Language 
Bruno Zerata, a friend of Enrico Caruso’s, told the 
: anual an interesting story the other day about the fa- 
vorite tenor and the trouble the English language gave 
him. It seems that Mr. Caruso and his friend were 
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about to enter the elevator on the ninth floor of the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, when an elderly gentleman ap- 
proached. The tenor stepped aside and motioned for the 
stranger to step into the car first. The gentleman was 
much impressed with the respect shown by Mr. Caruso 
and asked at the desk who the Italian gentleman might be. 

Upon being informed that it was the great Caruso, he 
rushed over to Mr. Caruso and clapping him on the arm, 
introduced himself, adding: 

“Mr, Caruso, I have always had a great admiration for 
ou. In fact, I like tenor voices the best. You have 
Leord of that other tenor, Evan Williams? He was a 
good friend of mine!” 

“Oh, yes,” responded Mr. Caruso, warmly, “how is he?” 

“Didn't you know—he was buried last week?” 

“Glad to hear it,” was the strange reply of the tenor. 

“What! You do not understand. I said buried—he was 
buried,” gasped the elderly gentleman. 

“T see,” Caruso again replied, “and please remember me 
to him when you see him again.” 

By that time the old gentleman was fearfully excited, 
and was wondering what to say next. Caruso’s friend, 
who had been engaged elsewhere, stepped up in time to 
explain the situation. 

“Mr. Williams died, the gentleman says!” he told Mr. 
Caruso. 

Then it was that the great Italian artist’s face showed 
that he understood for the first time. He solemnly took 
off his hat and expressed his regret at hearing the death 
of a fellow artist—one he had admired much. 








Alexander Bloch at Lake George 


Alexander Bloch, the young American concert violinist 
and teacher, will spend the summer, from early June until 
the middle of September, at MacFarland Cottage, Lake 
George, N. Y., where he will devote part of his time to 














ALEXANDER BLOCH, 


Violinist, 


teaching. A number of Mr. Bloch’s advanced and artist- 
pupils will follow him to Lake George to continue their 
studies. 

Mr. Bloch has just closed a season of unusual activity, 
having appeared as soloist in many concerts in New York 
and elsewhere, where he met with big success. Aside 
from his solo work, he was heard, with Mrs. Bloch, in 
a series of sonata recitals at the MacDowell Gallery, 
New York. 

On his return to the metropolis, about September 15, 
Mr. Bloch will again teach at his studio, 46 West Ninety- 
sixth street. 


May Appearances for Adelaide Fischer 


Adelaide Fischer was soloist, May 4, at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary concert of the Fortnightly Club in Philadel- 
phia, Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor. Miss Fischer 
sang “The Jewel Song” from Gounod’s “Faust,” a group 
of songs including “The Blue Bell,” MacDowell; “Little 
Sleeper,” McManus; “The Letter,” Federlein; “Cradle 
Song,” Gretchaninoff and “The Three Cavaliers,” by 
Dargomyzhsky-Schindler; also the duet from “Madame 
Butterfly,” with Walter Pontius of Philadelphia. Miss 
Fischer was very enthusiastically received and the con- 
cert was said to be the best in the history of the Fort- 
nightly Club. May 28, Miss Fischer was soloist at the 
Singers May Festival in Canandaigua, N. Y., where she 
gave a group of English songs and, with Henriette Ment- 
ley, John Young and William Tucker, sang the quartet 
from “Rigoletto.” 


Ira Jacobs Conducts Orchestra 


The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, Ira Jacobs, con- 
ductor, gave a concert for the United States Boy Scouts, 
on Saturday evening, June 1, at Floral Gardens, New 
York City. The orchestra played the overture “Phedre,” 
Massenet; “Unfinished” symphony, Schubert; “Henry 
VIII,” three dances, Edward German, and march “Lor- 
raine,” Louis Ganne. The assisting artists were Frances 
van Veen, soprano; Evelyn Simon, mezzo-soprano; and 
Leon Simon, baritone. The orchestra played well and 
was conducted ably by Ira Jacobs. The large audience 
was most enthusiastic. This was the first public appear- 
ance of this orchestra. 























SIDNEY SILBER 


Concert Pianist 


Head of the Pianoforte Department 
The University School of Music 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


writes as follows concerning the 


sont & Hamlin 
PIANOS 








Mason & Hamlin Co. 
Gentlemen: 

To my mind, the superb pianos made 
by the Mason & Hamlin Co. represent 
the very acme of perfection. I have al- 
ways felt that these instruments, which 
I have used in my appearances with or- 
chestra, as well as in numerous recitals, 
were strong contributory factors of my 
success. I can not conceive of a piano 
more responsive to every demand of 
the artist, nor one whose beauty and 
brilliancy of tone could possibly be 


more alluring and captivating. 


The fact that I purchased a Mason & 
Hamlin Parlor Grand from you re- 
cently is proof sufficient of my convic- 
tions—-and preference. I wish that all 
of my pupils and colleagues might own 


such an instrument! 


Most cordially and sincerely, 
(Signed) 
SIDNEY SILBER. 
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EATMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas . Lawrence, Kansas 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


litan Opera C 
a ns Street, New Foot City 


Steinway Piano U 








Cosmo 
253 


General Manager, 
Studio 14 
Bryant 4179 


BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Address: 226 West 97th Street, New York 'City 
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CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - «+ «= « « Lincoln, Neb. 














oon FELIX HUGHES 


BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Sindios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F, Cowen, 1151 Broadway 
ew York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 









Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. M. C. executives, Mrs, MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 


PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 


Creating —Energy—Harmony— Success 


A clearing house for teachers and those who seek them 


MUSIc Music Test 


LGD. Saturday, A. M., June 22nd 
HOOL 


10 o'clock 


Beers mo ot 
CREDITS _No. 4 East 43rd Street 


Given by pupils trained by the Effa Ellis Perfield 


System. 














Teachers and Mothers Invited. 


Address: Mr. Perfield 
Hotel St. James, 109 West 45th Street, New York 
Bryant 3247 




















Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
Musica Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 


THe Musicat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations, It will 
merely furnish facts. 
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_[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is now be- 
ginning its second year of usefulness, its continued 





service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received, The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as — but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 
Difficult Music Wanted 


“Will you please tell me what magazine or catalogue 
I should subscribe for that will tell me where to order 
some pieces of fine music? I am fourteen years old 
and have taken lessons for six or seven years. I like to 
play music by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Han- 
del, Chopin, etc., and I want some very difficult pieces, 
not easy ones. Of course my teacher could tell me, 
but I am not taking lessons at present. | do not want 

just a catalogue with ragtime music at about 25 cents a 

sheet, but good instrumental pieces for one or two dol- 

lars. I shall appreciate it if you can tell me where 
to obtain such music, 

You appear to have a rather comprehensive list of com- 
posers of good or “classic’ music, but in order to as ssist 
you in making selections several of the leading music 
publishers of this city have been asked to send you cata- 
logues of difficult music, from which you can see just 
what it is possible to obtain at the present time. You 
know that some of the older compositions have been re- 
arranged by composers of today, many difficulties being 
added so that a player must have a wonderful technic 
to grapple with them. However, it is hoped that among 
the lists sent you there will be some pieces to appeal to 
you, 

Puccini’s “La Rondine” 

“Why has the Metropolitan Opera Company not 
given the latest work of the foremost Italian operatic 
composer—‘La Rondine,’ by Puccini?” 

Probably because, according to reports from Italy, “La 
Rondine,” which was written to order as an operetta for 
a Vienna publisher and changed to a “light opera” through 
circumstances arising from the war, has been a dismal 
failure from the first. . The music is stated to be absolutely 
unworthy of Puccini, 

Ought Contract to Be Closed? 


“I am a singer and am negotiating with a concert 
manager who desires me to pay him some money in 
advance for securing engagements for me. He will 
not guarantee me any specific return for the money, 
except to say that he will do his best to get me some 
concerts. His name is Would you advise 
me to close the contract with him?” 

This is a question that has been asked many times and 
on equally as many occasions advice has been printed to 
the effect that artists should not close contracts of that 
kind without consulting the Musicat Courter first. It 
must be understood that in many cases concert managers 
are right in asking for an advance of money from a pros- 
pective client; there are office expenses, printed matter to 
be arranged, advertising to be placed, and other incidental 
expenses that the artist should pay for in proper propor- 
tion. Of course circumstances alter cases and the Musical 
Courier will be glad to look into yours and assist you in 
the matter. 

It is unfortunate that there should be persons in the 
world who cannot conduct business honestly, but dis- 
honesty seems attractive to many who, if they put as much 
care and thought into legitimate work as they do into 
deception and trickery, would find themselves today in a 
far better position than they now occupy. See also the 
interview with Loudon Charlton in another part of this 
issue, 
Where Is Edmond Clément? 

“Can you tell me where Edmond Clément, the 
French operatic tenor, who was at one time with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is at present?” 

Edmond Clément, after withdrawing for several seasons, 
returned to the Opéra-Comique, Paris, the season of 1917- 
18 and is now on the lists of artists ‘of that house. 


C. Mortimer Wiske 


“Would you kindly tell me where I can communicate 
with C. Mortimer Wiske; that is, where a letter would 
reach him? Is he in Newark? Does he engage the 
artists for the New Jersey festivals? 1 would like to 
send a letter to him.” 

At the present time Mr. Wiske is at his summer home 
at Bryant Pond, Me., where he spends six months of the 
year. The summer is a busy time with this fine musician 
and conductor, for it is during the six months spent in 
Maine that Mr. Wiske perfects all the plans for his an- 
nual festivals. The programs are arranged and this is 
by no means a small item in the year’s work; then the 
artists are decided upon and engaged, with strict atten- 
tion to their being the best ones to interpret the different 
numbers of the programs, All this entails an enormous 
amount of work that can only be appreciated by those 
who have had some experience in such matters. It is now 
twenty-five years that Mr. Wiske has conducted the New 
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Jersey festivals, managing them in detail, and he has also 
directed a number of well known choral societies. The 
name Mortimer Wiske stands in a very high place in 
music, while the educational influence that his work has 
attained cannot be too highly estimated. 


College or School 


“What is the difference between a school of music 
and a college of music? I often hear these expres- 
sions and do not know what the distinguishing differ- 
ence is. As a subscriber to the MusicaL Courter for 
many years I would like to have you give me some 
information on the subject.” 

If the dictionary meaning is taken, according to the 
latest English one revised and brought down to date, which 
was published just previous to the war in 1914, a schocl 
is “a place of instruction, an institution of learning” with 
the words “for children” in continuation of the definition. 
Phen for college it is found that it means “an incorpora- 
tion or society of persons joined together for literary or 
scientific purposes often possessing peculiar or exclusive 
privileges; a member of a body known as university.’ 

Would it not be in music as in education, that school 
prepared candidates for colleges? Is not a college sup- 
posed to be a higher branch of education? The two titles, 
however, seem to be interchangeable, the directors of either 
school or college selecting the name that appeals to them 
as the best for their purpose. 


Origin of Stringed Instruments 


“Our club has been discussing the origin of the 
stringed instruments. The earliest reference we can 
find is to the harp that David hung on the willows. 
Was the harp the first stringed instrument? One 
of our members said she thought the lyre was older, 
for she had seen a picture of Cleopatra playing on 
one—or maybe it was Sappho? Can you settle our 
discussion on this point?” 

I am afraid that your club has an entirely wrong idea 
about David. You know he “kept the sheep,” and when 
Saul asked for a “man that can play well,” David's 
father sent him to Saul, who “loved him greatly.” It 
was when an evil spirit fell upon Saul that “David took 
an harp and played with his hand.” After he became 
king he danced and played to show his joy, but a young 
woman, looking out of a window, saw him “and despised 
him in her heart.” 

Was it not the Jews in captivity who sat down by 
the “rivers of Babylon” and hung their harps “upon 
the willows?” In connection with David’s playing the 
harp, there are other musical instruments mentioned, such 
as the “tabret,” a small drum; “cornet,” “cymbals,” “psal- 
teries.” which were stringed instruments in use by the 
Jews, and “timbrels,” which were like a tambourine. 
“Stringed instruments and organs” are also spoken of. 

It is, however, in Genesis that the first mention of 
musical instruments occurs in the Bible, when, in the 
genealogy of the patriarchs, Jubal is described as “the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” It 
is acknowledged that the translators of the Bible did not 
have correct names to give the musical instruments of 
the original text, so used those in the English language 
to express as nearly as possible what was meant. There 
were no organs, but this word was selected as convey- 
ing the best meaning. 

There is little doubt that the oldest stringed instru- 
ment was the lyre, for a representation of it was found 
in the ruins of the palace of an early Babylonian king, 
the ruins being of the period 3000 B. C. The instru- 
ment had eleven strings and was “of a shape which sug- 
gests that it was already an elaboration of a yet earlier 
and simpler instrument.” 

In a tomb of 1700 B. C., which was the time of Joseph, 
there was represented in an ancient Egyptian painting 
a lyre which was played with a plectrum. In Syria a 
long necked harp was discovered on a sculptor’s slab 
of the twelfth century B. C. 

Authorities are divided upon the harp and the lyre, 
whether they were two instruments or one and the 
same under different names. There was an instrument 
called the nefer which dates back to these times, a kind 
of guitar, with frets, played with a plectrum, and the 
nebel belonged to the guitar family. The instrument 
called a cymbal was probably a sistrum, “a bronze frame 
being strung with three or four metal bars loosely fas- 
tened,” so that they rattled when the sistrum was shaken. 

As the Egyptians had all these musical instruments 
it is fair to suppose that Cleopatra played the lyre, 
particularly if it was the fashion for the ladies of her 
time to do so. Sappho, of whom there is no doubt that 
she knew, used many instruments. Sappho is said to have 
been the “first of the Greek poets to use the pektis, a 
foreign instrument of uncertain form, a kind of harp, 
which was played by the fingers without a plectrum.” 
In her poems she mentions “kinds of many-stringed 
Lesbian lyres” which cannot now be identified. In a re- 
cently discovered poem, she writes of the “maids of 
Mytilene, whom I have so often taught to dance and 
sing.” Both the lute and the lyre were known in her 
time, as they were previously, of course. But the credit 
of settling your discussion can not be given to either 
Cleopatra or Sappho; it is the old Babylonian palace 
that decides the question, whether the instrument is called 
a lyre or a harp, and even then there could be an earlier 
date for this instrument. Many books have been written 
on the subject, which #% interesting to study. 
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light, Starlight,” Gilberté. Christine McAllister was heard 
in Neuendorf’s “Ratcharmer’s Song,’ ’two songs by Ange- 
lina Comport (with the composer at the piano ) and 
“Sefiora,” by Nathan. Theresa Flower rendered “1! Love 
You Truly,” Jacobs-Bond; “At Dawning,” Cadman, and 
“Mighty Like a Rose,” Nevin. Kathryn Hobbins sang 
Bartlett's “Arise, Glad Heart,” “The Star,” Rogers, and 
“Mimi's Song,” Puccini. Olive Ellerman contributed sev- 
eral recitations. 

Folowing the recital Mme. Haggerty-Snell served re- 
freshments. 


Alois Trnka Pupil Applauded 


Max Rose, a young artist-pupil of Alois Trnka, gave 
a violin recital at the Washington Irving High School, 
New York, on Friday evening, May 31, when his playing 
was enthusiastically applauded by a large audience. The 
young man, who is not yet twenty years old, and who 
owes all to Mr. Trnka, with whom he has studied several 
years, has already a technical equipment which is truly 
astonishing. He possesses also a tone of rare beauty, 
and his style of playing is idealistic. 


His program comprised the following: Suite in E minor, 


gavotte and rondo from sixth sonata, Bach; “Symphony 
Espagnole,” Lalo; romance, Gliere; “La Capriceuse,” 
Elgar; Japanese lullaby, Joseph; valse caprice, Zsolt; 


three caprices, Nos. 20, 13, and 24, Paganini-Kreisler. At 
the conclusion of the program Mr. Rose was obliged to 
give nine encores. Willy Schaeffer accompanied sympa- 
thetically. 


Another Jonas Pupil Scores 


Eleanor Winogradoff, an extremely talented young 
Russian pianist, appeared recently with great success 
in Brooklyn, under circumstances that do special credit 
to her virtuosity and aplomb. She was asked one hour 
before the concert to replace the pianist announced on 
the program of the Tonkiinstler Society, and played the 
“Concertsttick” of Weber with such technical brilliancy 
and dash as to create a degree of enthusiasm which 
compelled several encores. 


Sol Feldman Studying with Margolis 


Among the promising pupils of Samuel Margolis, the 
well known New York vocal teacher, is Sol Feldman. 
Although but eighteen and a half years of age, he has 
already proved to his master that he possesses a lyric 
voice of a beautiful, silvery quality. Unlike other young 
men of his age, he is not too eager to appear in concerts, 
and seems to enjoy hard, earnest work. Mr. Margolis 
hopes to have him appear at public concerts next season. 





Mario Salvini’ s Pupils in Recital 


Exercises in commemoration of Paolo Tosti, followed 
by a musicale, were held in the studio of Mario Salvini, 
305 West Seventy-first street, New York, on Monday 
evening, June 3. 

After very appropriate words had been spoken about 
the famous writer of romantic songs by Mr. Salvini, the 
Gounod-Bach “Ave Maria” was beautifully sung by An- 
gelina Baccaro Marrese, soprano, also the guest of honor. 
She possesses a lovely, rich voice, and brought feeling 
into all of her interpretations, which included four songs 
by Tosti, “Un bel di,” from “Madam Butterfly,” and 
Bolero “Vespri-Siciliani” (Verdi). 

Some of the best work of the evening was done by P. 
Farbre, a baritone pupil of Mr. Salvini’s whose singing 
gave great pleasure. His first group consisted of “Vit- 


toria, Vittoria” (Carissimi) and “O, cessate di piagarmi” 
(Scarlatti). His rendition of the famous prologue from 
“Pagliacci” was well done, and he received genuine ap- 
plause. Such was the case with “Mia sposa sara la mia 
bar diera.” Mr. Farbre’s work gave evidence of good 
sound training and coaching. 

S. Miller, a young soprano, was heard in “Voi che 
sapete,’ from “Nozze di Figaro” (Mozart). She used 
her voice well and intelligently. Her notes were clear 
and resounding and she gave pleasure to her hearers, as 
did Mary Harris, who contributed “Speak” (Tosti) and 
“Yours passes” (Délibes). 

Amelia Potts, a dramatic soprano of much promise, was 
heard in “A May Morning” (Denza), “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” from Flotow’s “Martha,” and “My Curly 
Headed Baby” (Clutsam). The last two were particu- 
larly effective and were received with appreciation. Her 
voice is one of clarity and wide compass. 

Another mezzo- soprano, who likewise showed that hers 
had been excellent training, was L, Lewin, who sang Mas- 
senet’s “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” “Brindisi,” from “Lucrezia 
Borgia” (Donizetti), and Oley Speaks’ “When the Boys 
Come Home.” The spirit with which the latter was sung 
was impressive. 

“Imro dj Garibaldi” and “The Star Spangled Banner” 
sung by a chorus closed the program most fittingly 

The audience was a good sized one, and upon the con- 
clusion of the program many were seen to congratulate 
Mr. Salvini upon his artistic work. 


National Educational Association Convention 


The annual convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation is to be held this year at Pittsburgh, Pa., in the 
early part of July. The music section of the association 
will have two sessions of Wednesday, July 3, at its dis- 
posal, and Osbourne McConathy, head of the music de- 
partment of Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, and 
president of the department of music education of the 
National Educational Association, has sent the MusicaL 
Courier the following program: 


Wednesday morning, July 3, Schenley High School, music room: 

President’s address, “Tendencies in Public Music 
Osbourne McConathy, Evanston, III. 

Address, “The Essential Factor in 
hart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Address, “The New Place of Music in Public School Education,” 
William B, Owen, Chicago, Il. 

Wednesday evening, July 3, Carnegie music hall: 

Address, “Music in the Army and Navy,” Lee F, 
man of the War Department Commission on Training Camp 


ities, 

Demonstration of methods and practices in camp music, John B. 
Archer, division song leader, Camp Custer. 

It will be noticed that a distinct line of thought, is 
planned for each of the section meetings. In the morning 
a discussion of the latest ideals in public music education 
is presented; while in the evening, the endeavor is to 
show the significance of music in the Army and Navy, 
the way it is handled and its probable effect on music 
in general in this country after the war. The programs 
are short, in order that there may be ample discussion 
of the topics. 


Flora Goldsmid Charms Audience 


Flora Goldsmid, soprano, appeared at a concert arranged 
by Mrs. Charles R. Scarborough, chairman of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the New York Port Society, at its head- 
quarters, 166 Eleventh avenue, New York, on Thursday 
evening, June 6, before an audience of large size, among 
which were 500 boys from the English Merchant Marine. 
Miss Goldsmid was in fine voice, and scored a decided 
success. Her numbers were the aria from “La Somnam- 
bula,” “I Am the Wind,” “Have You Heard” and “Mother 
Dear.” 


Music Education,”’ Will Ear- 


Hanmer, chair 
Activ- 


Education,” 








SCENE FROM THE “MIKADO,” 
As given by the “students of the music department of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash., under the direction of W. G. Alexander 


Ball, director of music of that institution. 


short period of twenty-three 


years in which Mr. Ball has had charge of the music in the public schools in Tacoma, a 


These students, including the orchestra, 
days, a remarkable feat considering the fact that a very creditable performance was given. 


committed, rehearsed and presented the work in the 
During the five 
total of thirty-five concerts, cantatas and operas 


have been given. 
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Boston, Mass.—(Scee letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ili.—(See letter on another page.) 
Columbus, Ohio.—(Sce letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio,—(See letter on another page.) 


Dayton, Ohio.—!n Memorial Hall, on May 14, the 
last artist recital of the season was given by that gifted 


violinist, Max Rosen, under the direction of A. F. Thiele. 
he program was a delightful one, and the young artist 
received a well deserved ovation. Emmanuel Balaban 
played admirable accompaniments.——The Women’s Mu- 
sic Club gave an organ recital in Christ Episcopal Church 


Tuesday afternoon, May 14. The following club mem- 
bers participated Organ, Ruth Service, Mabel Cook 
and Emma Timmerman; voice, Jessie Funkhauser, Carrie 
Lynch and Ida Pansing Eck; violin, Isabel Mast and 
Mary Coat Ihe public school orchestra and chorus 
wave their annual concerts in Memorial Hall Thursday 


and Friday, May 23 and 24. The concerts were well 
attended, and reflected great credit on C. E. Wright 


supervisor of music, and ‘Conrad Tahries, director of 
the orchestra Friday afternoon, May 31, the Wom- 
en's Literary Club met at the Hills and Dales Country 


Club. Special music was furnished by members of the 
Women's Music Club. A chorus of ten, under the direc- 
tion of Mary Goode Royal, sang Paul Bliss’ charming 
cantata, “Three Springs.”———The first Sunday afternoon 
concert of the season was given at the Hills and Dales 
Club on June 1, and the program was rendered by the 
Singers’ Club, an organization of women directed by 
Grant Odell. The soloist was Eulah Cornor, a very gifted 
young contralto. These concerts will be continued on 
alternate Sundays throughout the summer. 

Denver, Colo.—Armin W. Poerner, formerly of the 
College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, and for some years 
a resident pianist and teacher of Denver, gave a schol- 
arly and delightful piano recital on June § in the Knight- 
Campbell Music Hall. He was ably assisted by Mrs. 
Robert Lufbery. Especially notable were his Bach and 
Beethoven numbers Leopold Godowsky was a guest 
at the Brown Palace for several days recently. He left 
on June 3 for Los Angeles, where he is to conduct a 


summer class. He will return here later for a mid- 
summer recital or two Saslavsky is to be one of the 
city's guests for the summer.——The Municipal Chorus 
of 600 voices made its initial appearance at the memorial 
service for the late mayor, Robert Speer. The audito- 


rium, the organ and the choral body were all the result 
of this man’s dream of things desirable for Denver. 
Mr. Speer was unquestionably a genius in matters munici- 
pal, but he was not musical. The present municipal or- 
ganist, although an excellent player, has given Denver 
no programs of dignity since his advent, but confines 
himself to “The Storm” and trivial selections of the very 
lightest popular vafiety. To put $85,000 worth of pipes 
to such use seems very much like using a Mogul loco- 


motive to pull a baby buggy ——Larry Whipp, brother of 
Hartridge Whipp, plays a very beautiful and modern 
Austin organ at the Christian Science Temple. Bessie 


Dade Hughes’ luscious voice is another drawing card for 
the services in this church.——Portland, Ore., has suc- 


ceeded in drawing Myrtagh away from the Isis Theatre 
to the coast. Mr. Myrtagh has a remarkable memory, 
and his verve, rhythm and accuracy are unforgettable. 


As a movie organist, he probably is in a class by himself. 
In anything that Mr. Myrtagh plays, he is always musical. 

lhe tiny Japanese prima donna, Haruko Onuki, sang 
at the Orpheum recently. From her sandaled feet and 
coiffured head to her gorgeous kimono she was Oriental, 
Nipponesque and fetching ——Under the direction of their 
teacher, Annie Briggs, the Bryant School produced the 
juvenile operetta, “Goldylocks and the Three Bears.” With 
the proceeds therefrom a Belgian baby was adopted.—— 
The Wyman School held a pageant, “The Sleeping Beau- 
ty,” at Cheeseman Park, Leading roles were taken by 
tiny Jeannette Dunleavy and Charles Mathews. A re- 
cent students’ concert at the Wilcox studios, at Wolfe 
Hall, brought out Helen Greene, Thelma Lawson, Mrs. 
Fred Rankin, Dorothy Remington, Charlotte Risk, Hattie 
Shaw, Evan Bramlage, Lowell Howard, Calvin Noar, 
Harry Perry and Guy Robertson. Paul Clark Stauf- 
fer, of the New Denver Conservatory, was to present 
Dorothy Hyde Wesch in a graduating recital on June 14, 
J. Warren Turner, tenor, assisting-———Commencement ex- 
ercises at Wolcott School brought appearances of Lucile 
du Ire, Jeannette Hall and Mrs, Lafayette Hughes. Dr. 
Riggs presented twenty-three diplomas, seven class honors 
and two music medals to successful students. The honors 
in music went to Fifi Spandow and Ruth Handbury. 
These young pianists had given charming recitals during 
the closing days of school. Miss Spandow’s rendition of 
Liszt's Hungarian fantasie, with Nellie Woodward at 
the second piano, was a genuine pianistic triumph. Ruth 
Handbury, a small gir! of twelve, was also remarkable—— 
Gladys Bennett has returned from New York. She has 
been stadying piano with Mary Wood Chase this winter. 

Local opera, for the benefit of Red Cross work and 








under the direction of the well known coach, Hattie 
Simms, was a recent patriotic and financial success.—— 
A benefit dance and musicale for the Red Star was given 
Friday evening at the Country Club. Four footed sol- 
diers need friends as well as two footed ones. Prominent 
on the committees in charge were the following: Mrs. 
L. E. Hubbard, Dr. J. Price, John H. Gower, Carle Evans, 
Dr. Mary E. Bates, Sanford Baker and V. R. Olmstead. 
Jacksonville, Fla-~—-The School of Musical Art has 
planned a series of recitals to be given by the students 
at the school during the present month. The first of these 
affairs was scheduled for June 15, with the youngest 
pupils in the school participating. Selections were to be 
rendered by Katherine Thornton, Claire Walter, Eliza- 
beth Bayer, Margaret Marvin, Sara Hutton, Margaret 
Davis, Claire Murphy, Dena Barrs, Mary Renfroe, Martha 
Renfroe, Ralph Cooper, Doris Riggte, Norma Futch, 
Louise Murney, Annie Solomon Powell, Frances Robin- 
son, Dorothy Croghan and Mary Ellen Rinker. The ad- 
vanced students will give their recital in the Duval The- 
atre tonight (June 20), and pupils from the intermediate 
department will be heard at the school on June 26. In- 
teresting programs have been arranged for both events. 
Plans are under way to open a branch of this school in 
South Jacksonville during the present week, where in- 
struction in piano, violin and voice will be given. 


Lawrence, Kan.—At the commencement exercises of 
the University of Kansas, June 3, the following students 
were graduated as bachelors of music: Sarah Frances 
Allen, Claire Lilburn Dietrich, Mary Elizabeth Gossard, 
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Ednah Evelyn Hopkins, Pauline Ketchum, Dora Edna 
Lockett, Emma Helen Pendleton, Mildred Elizabeth 
Thrall and Thelma Isabel Wharton. A three year certif- 
icate in piano was awarded Pearl Hazel Lacy. Those 
receiving teacher’s certificate in public school music were: 
Mary Katharine Barber, Helen Corinne Gregg, Clara Au- 
gusta Hase, Gladys Irene Nelson, Gertrude Isabel Nevins, 
Lena Wilhelmina Pittenger, Edna May Roberts, Bessie 
Stout, Grace Marie Stout and Myra Cochran Summers. 
Of those graduated, Claire Lilburn Dietrich, who is now 
in the United: States service; Thelma Wharton, who has 
been engaged as teacher of piano in the Eureka, Kan., 
high school, and Ednah Hopkins, who has a large class of 
violin students, were among the most talented. Of those 
receiving the teacher’s certificate in public school music, 
several have already obtained first class positions. The 
graduating programs given by these students were among 
the best ever given at the University of Kansas. Over 
fifty concerts and recitals were given in Lawrence by stu- 
dents and members of the faculty. Concert companies 
were organized and sent to Camp Funston for the enter- 
tainment of the soldiers there, where about twenty-five 
concerts were given, and three at Fort Leavenworth for 
the benefit of the officers in the officers’ training camp. 
——Arthur Nevin, who has been away on leave of ab- 
sence as camp song director at Camp Grant, Rockford, 
Ill, wiil take up his duties at the university in the fall. 
——The new Administration Building, in which the School 
of Fine Arts will be housed, now shows two and one- 
half stories above the ground. This will be the largest 
and finest building on the campus. It is hoped that it will 
be ready for occupancy about February 1, 1919. While 
war conditions hit all of the university pretty hard, the 
School of Fine Arts, which had an increase the year 
before of nearly 40 per cent. in enrollment, suffered a 
decrease this year of only 10 per cent. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 

ce,” 
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Manitowoc, Wis.—The Mozart Club, an organization 
which is soon to-celebrate its second anniversary, 
already been recognized as 2 working force in the com- 
munity. This club is composed of a sincere and enthusi- 
astic group of music loving people, both professional and 
arhateur, who have banded together for the purpose of 
broadening their outlook upon the musical world and also 
that of raising the standard of music in their community. 
Under the leadership of the faculty of the School of Arts, 
F. Horstmeier, musical director and baritone; Bertha 
Klingholz, president and accompanist, and Orval Westgor, 
violinist, the club has been able to put on some excellent 
community concerts, affairs which have been given for 
the sole purpose of bringing to the masses the best of 
music at a minimum price. An activity of the club which 
has met with the hearty approval of the teachers, as well 
as parents of the city, is the monthly lecture recital given 
at the public schools. The comprehensible and interesting 
lectures on musical history, given by Mrs, C. J. Primm 
and Jean Anderson, illustrated by the club soloists, have 
done much to inspire young students. In order to awaken 
more interest in public school music, the Mozart Club, 
with the co-operation of the city superintendent and super- 
visor of music, has arranged for an annual sight reading 
contest to take place in the graded schools, prizes to be 
awarded to the winners. Plans are now under way to 
organize a large auxiliary chorus with which to prepare 
an oratorio. This will be the first attempt of its kind in 
the city. Meanwhile, the members are busily engaged re- 
hearsing Frederic Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” 
for a public performance. 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— (See letter on another page.) 
Providence, R. I—On May 19, at the Academy of 
Music in Fall River, under the direction of Chambord 
Giguere, the Opera Club of Woonsocket gave its eighth 
performance of Bizet’s “Carmen,” in French, with the 
same cast as on previous occasions. Marguerite Paradis, 
an artist-pupil of Arthur Hyde, was heard to advantage 
in the title role. Many a professional singer might study 
to advantage her careful composition of the details of 
this most difficult part. There were moments when it 
was hard to believe that the entire performance was not 
that of a professional company. Annie Mason, as Micaela, 
sang with telling effect the duet in the first act and the 
dificult aria of the third. The role of Don José was 
assumed by J. G. Bouchard, and that of Escamillo by 
Eugene L. Jalbert, both of whom did justice to the re- 
spective parts. Much of the success of the evening was 
also due to the fine performance by the large and well 
trained chorus——The last concert of the season by the 
University Glee Club was given on May 3, in Memorial 
Hall, assisted by Henry T. Burleigh, the composer and 
singer of old negro melodies. It was Mr. Burleigh’s 
first appearance here, and the large audience was greatly 
pleased with his work. The club, under the direction of 
Berrick Schloss (Berrick von Norden), sang with force 
and vigor. One of the most enjoyable numbers was “Be- 
fore the Dawn,” by Frank Harling, in which the solo 
was rendered by Mr. Schloss, assisted by John Gray, 
cellis——On May 9, the Chopin Club gave their last 
morning musicale in the Churchill House, the program 
being made up from compositions by present day com- 
posers. A feature of the affair was the performance of 
the quartet in C minor by Frank S. Ward, the compo- 
sition which won the annual prize offered by the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs in 1917. The work was 
well played by Minnie Cameron-Kenyon, first violin; Gala 
Huling Swan, second violin; Mrs. Jacob Kelly, viola, and 
Helen Mathews, cello. Jane Bodell, a guest of the club, 
sang with fine dramatic interpretation an aria from “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” and was equally convincing in her group 
of songs in English. Fred D. Hunter rendered several 
violin solos most acceptably——One of the most success- 
ful pupils’ recitals of the season was given on May 8 
at the studio of Arthur Hyde by his pupil, Lurleen M. 
Story, who possesses a pleasing lyric soprano, and deliv- 
ered effectively a program of wide range. She was as- 
sisted by Gala Huling Swan, violinist, and Mr. Hyde 
himself, who sang in his usual finished style——Edna M. 
Wolverton, for two years soprano soloist at Grace Church, 
under J. Sebastian Matthews, organist and choirmaster, 
has resigned her position and gone to New York to renew 
her studies with her former teacher, Claude Warford. 
Miss Wolverton is the possessor of a pure lyric voice of 
perfectly even scale and bell-like quality, and is therefore 
especially suited for church work.——Some of the notable 
anthems heard for the first time in Providence are: 
“Thou, Lord, in the Beginning,” Stainer; “Hymn for 
America,” ]. S.. Matthews; “We Stand.” Leo Rich Lewis; 
“The Following Love,” Matthews; “Saviour, Again to 
Thy Dear Name,” Chadwick; “I Was Glad When They 
Said Unto Me,” Edward Shippen Barnes; “Intercessory” 
hymn, Edward German; “Though All Earthly Joys Should 
Perish,” Hauptmann; “Anthem of Democracy, When Wilt 
Thou Save the People,” J. S. Matthews, and “Keep Me, 
Lord, the Shadow Falling,” J. S. Matthews. These an- 
thems were given at Grace Church by Mr. Matthews at 
the regular Sunday services to large audiences. On 
Sunday evenings since Easter he has played twenty minute 
recitals, featuring, besides Bach, a number of the finer 
compositions of the modern composers. The continued 
large attendance at these services, even in the summer 
months, proves that it is not necessary to “popularize,” 
and thereby cheapen, the evening service to draw a crowd. 
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——The third annual festival of the Choir Guild of the 
Diocese of Rhode Island was held May 21, at All Saints’ 
Memorial Church, the following choirs taking part: All 
Saints’ Memorial Church, Providence, Howard Hagan, 
choirmaster; Church of the Epiphany, Providence, George 
H. Pickering, choirmaster; St. John the Evangelist’s 
Church, Newport, Merton B. Frye, choirmaster; Trinity 
Church, Newport, Harold B. Simonds, choirmaster; St. 
Mary’s Church, East Providence, H. L. Ricker, choirmas- 
ter; St. James’ Church, Providence, John E. Bolan, choir- 
master; Rev. John Robinette, precentor ; George H. Pick- 
ering, conductor, and Howard Hagan, organist. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Clara D. Madison, pianist and 
teacher, presented her pupils in a series of two recitals, May 
17 and 18, Those appearing on the first program were 
Floy Menger, Sarah Silliman, Mildred Duggan, Mar- 
per Earthman, Hallie Fincham, Minnie Hirsh, La Rue 

ftin, Joe Vanda Davis and Ruth Suffel, and on the 
second, Emmeline Obadal, Marie Garcia, Lurline Paxton, 
and a few who appeared on the first program. Each one 
showed the result of splendid training under the tutelage 
of Mrs. Madison——Tuesday morning, May 21, an in- 
formal program of the songs of Kathleen Blair Clarke was 
given in the music room in the home of Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg. The songs were charmingly sung by Mrs. Louis 
Reuter, soprano, who possesses a voice of appeal and 
charm, eng | suited to the difficult vocal requirements 
of the songs, “Sea Slumber Song,” “Chinese Night Song,” 
“In the Forest” and “Serenade Oriental.” Other songs 
given, but still in manuscript form, were “Requiescat,” 
“She,” “Sweetheart,” “Sometime,” “Rose,” “Japanese Lul- 
laby” and “Proposal,” with the composer at the piano. 
The program was given for the members of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, of which Mrs. Clarke is an honorary mem- 
ber. Preceding the music, a most interesting and informal 
talk was given by Mrs, Clarke, who has just returned 
from a trip to New York in company with Mrs. Reuter, 
in which she told of her pleasant experiences there. At 
the conclusion of the program, Mrs. S. Graves made an 
appeal for the Red Cross, and the members voted to give 
nearly all the money in the treasury——lIsadore Taylor, 
pianist, pupil of Else Sternsdorff, one of the city’s most 
prominent teachers, appeared in recital, on May 21, in Miss 
Sternsdorff’s charming studio, assisted by her sister Alice, 
violinist, a pupil of Walter P. Romberg, who is also one of 
the city’s well known teachers. The program, which was 
decidedly well given, showed the result of the excellent 
instruction given by the two teachers——Laura Maverick, 
contralto, of New York City, was accorded a rousing re- 
ception, so greatly was her work appreciated, when she 
sang at the Y. M. C. A. building, Camp Travis, on May 
22. The program was made up of three groups, the first 
of English ballads, and popular numbers; the second group 
included Italian, French and Spanish numbers, while the 
third consisted of negro melodies, love songs, and lyrics, 
in English, Howard Elliott, social secretary for the Y. 
M. C. A., gave readings between the groups, which were 
also very much enjoyed.——The San Antonio Mozart So- 
ciety, Arthur Claassen, director, presented a delightful 
program on May 23 at Camp Travis. The society gave 
three well rendered numbers, and the soloists who assisted 
were Ella Dielmann, soprano; Lillian and Russell Hughes, 
violinists; Florence Turney, contralto; Thelma Linnartz, 
reader; Ada Louise Bell, soprano; John I. Kuntz, baritone, 
and Frank Graham Budd, bass. The program was re- 
peated at Kelly Field, No. 1, May 20, under the auspices 
of the Knights of Columbus War Activities of the South- 
ern Department.——Several of the members of the Tues- 
day Musical Club, and Auxiliary Chorus gave a program 
for the convalescents at Camp Travis Base Hospital, on 
May 24, which was greatly enjoyed. Those contributing 
in ensemble work were Helen Teagarden Sanders, Gussie 
Rowtey, and Edna Schelb, sopranos; Mrs. Stanley Win- 
ters, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Dick Prassel, Mrs. Ed. Oef- 
finger, Mrs. S. D. Barr, Mrs. C. E. Fitzgerald and Clif- 
tine Ney, contraltos; Leonora Smith and Corinne Wor- 
den, violinists. Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, sang with her 
usual sweetness and charm of voice, “Un bel di,” from 
“Madame Butterfly.” Mrs. Edward Sachs ably accom- 
panied all of the numbers. The club and chorus have 
adopted wards five, six, seven, and eight, at the hospital, 
and visits are made weekly. Magazines, books, cigarettes, 
postals, etc., are distributed and short programs are some- 
times given.——The following prominent musicians of San 
Antonio gave a delightful program at Camp Stanley, Divi- 
sions 303 and 304, on May 25; Walter P. Romberg, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Wesley Peacock, reader; Mrs. T. E. Mumme, 
soprano; Maida Davis, reader, and Nora Hughes Norse, 
soprano, The accompanists were Io Fuller and Mrs. 
Romberg.——The last meeting of the season of the B 
Minor Musical Club was held May 25 with ten of the 
members presenting the program. Cara Franklin awarded 
the prizes for the president, Mamie Reynolds-Denison, and 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg awarded her annual prize for the best 
attendance. 

St. Louis, Mo.—-(See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.”’) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Tampa, Fla.—The juvenile department of the Friday 
Morning Musicale gave a program of musical worth at 
the recent yearly open meeting, to which were invited the 
entire club membership and the parents, teachers and 
friends of the performers. The program throughout 
showed careful preparation and was given with poise and 
finish——Maurice G. Beckwith, director of music at the 
First Baptist Church, gave an entire Mendelssohn pro- 
gram on Sunday evening. May Some very attractive 
solos, trios and choruses from oratorios and cantatas were 
effectively sung. The evening will be pleasantly remem- 
hered by the large audience which enjoyed the music.— 
On Friday evening, May 31, the orchestra of the Friday 
Morning Musicale gave a most delightful program in the 
Tampa Bay Casino. Much credit reflects upon the faith- 
ful and efficient director, Hulda Kreher. Splendid support 
was given at the piano by Mrs. Ernest Kreher. The sere- 
nade for flute, by Tittl, played by S. W. Smith, proved to 
be one of the happiest numbers on the program, and was 
warmly applauded.—The pupils of Mrs. C. S. Williford 
gave a very enjoyable recital at Pythian Castle Hall, on 


May 31. 


Pacific 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Toronto, Canada.--Pupils’ recitals and closing con- 
certs of the different schools have been frequent for some 
time, although cccasionally one of a more professional 
character has been sandwiched in between, and in most 
cases has been an interesting and praiseworthy event. For 
instance, a concert de luxe, so called, which in realty 
proved to be a form of musical entertainment of an oper- 
atic character much in vogue twenty or thirty years ago, 
was given in Massey Hall by four stars from New York, 
namely, Mme. Alda, soprano; Caroline Lazzari, contralto; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Giuseppe de Luca, bari- 
tone, but, as in the case of Galli-Curci, who appeared in 
the same hall several weeks ago, the management of both 
these concerts refused the usual courtesy extended to the 
MusicaL Courter correspondent as to tickets, and so a 
detailed account of these affairs cannot be given here.—— 
J. Riley Hallman, one of the best lyric tenors in this 
locality, gave a song recital recently, his selections em- 
bracing oratorio and operatic pieces, and songs by present 
day composers, with Signor Cartonni at the piano. 
Hallman’s voice is of pure, sweet, lyric quality, and he 
sings with fervor. Winnifred Parker, an admirable con- 
tralto, assisted, and likewise—as her voice is rich’ and 
flexible—gave much pleasure. George Boyce, piamist, gave 
a splendid performance of the Bach-Tausig toccata and 
fugue in D minor——A new comer to Toronto in the 
person of Nico Poppeldoff, who has recently connected 
himself with the Hambourg Conservatory, gave a violin 
recital recently, and at once proved to be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the ranks of Toronto musicians. He is a 
native of Holland, and has had valuable experience, both 
as a soloist and teacher, on the continent. He plays well, 
has a tone of much character and breadth, and seems to 
possess warmth of expression and excellent interpretative 
powers. Boris Hambourg, cellist, and Gerald Meore, as- 
sisted in a praiseworthy performance of a trio for violin, 
cello and piano by Beethoven——An extra concert by the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra was given on June 4, when 
a well chosen program was admirably performed, under 
the direction of Frank S. Welsman. Mrs. A. H. C. Proc- 
tor sang several songs in so easy and refreshing a man- 
ner as to win enthusiastic applause. Edith Buckley, solo 
pianist, played the Liszt E flat concerto with considerable 
brilliance and artistic skill. The attendance was small, prob- 
ably due to the fact that the concert was not well adver- 
tised and many people were not aware of the affair. 


Wichita, Kan.—May 31 saw the final concert of the 
season just ending. a musical year replete with good 
things. Geraldine Farrar, assisted by Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; Josef Malkin. cellist, and Carl Lamson, accompa- 
nist, was the May 31 attraction. Miss Farrar was pre- 
sented at the Forum, and the audience included many 
people from surrounding districts. As in the case when 
Melba appeared here with Hackett assisting, the tenor 
came in for a large share of applause. A superb technic 
and excellent tone won just recognition for Malkin.—— 
A series of four evening concerts were given by the 
music clubs of the high school, Jessie L. Clark directing. 
“Martha,” in concert form, was one of the most ambitious 
programs. Choral numbers made up the programs of the 
other evenings. Anna Leben and Gratia Boyle accom- 
panied.——-Mount Carmel Academy presented Wilhelmina 
Cutler, pianist, assisted by Louise Eleanor Friedenburg, 
harpist, in concert recently——The Wichita College of 
Music ‘held its twelfth annual commencement exercises at 
Philharmony Hall. June 15. Two students graduated from 
the departments of voice and theory of music, five from 
the school of expression, and five received teacher’s cer- 
tificates—one in piano, two in voice and two in violin, 
with certificates for theory of music. The programs be- 
gan June 4, with the final commencement June 15. 
series of six programs were presented during the week. 
——Richard Lassar, vice-president of the Interstate Edu- 
cational Society, of Chicago, was a recent Wichita visitor. 
——The Wichita Philharmonic Orchestra, through the 
courtesy and patronage of Deering Marshall, was enabled 
to visit Camp Funston on June 9, and three programs 
were given. Mr. Marshall has been one of the chief 
supporters during the season of the newly organized or- 
chestra. P. Hans Flath directed the orchestra. and also 
a special one hundred piece band which gave a Red Cross 
concert at the Forum on the same day.——For several 
weeks all motion picture houses have given overtime at 
each performance in order that community singing might 
be enjoyed, and no little success attended the efforts of 
the Red Cross music. One of the most used, most pop- 
ular, and consequently most practical songs was “There's 
a Long, Long Trail,” by Zo Elliott, published by Witmark 
Company. Almost everybody who can sing in Wichita 
knows the song. With the closing of the season, spec- 
ulation is still rife as to the outcome and effect the 
municipal series of concerts will have on the general 
music offerings for next year. The Armitages have an- 
nounced the coming of Maud Powell, who will prove to 
be a big attraction. No other artists have been engaged 
but the outcome of their series can be nothing short of 
success, however.——“The Mikado.” fully costumed and 
with a fairly large orchestra, was the home talent offering 
at the Crawford during the week of June o. It was a Red 
Cross benefit production——Merle Armitage, manager, 
visited here recently en route to Manhattan, Kan., to take 
up mechanical work preparatory to going to war. Edna 
Armitage will manage here in his absence——Election of 
officers at the final meeting of the season of the Wichita 
Musical Club resulted as follows: President. Mrs. E. 
Higginson; first vice-president, Mrs. Hubert Childe; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. C. D. Carter; financial secretary. 
Mrs. J. R. Holliday; recording secretary, Mrs. Howard 
Kohn; treasurer, Mrs. Charles Way; librarian. Marcia 
Higginson. The directorate board was re-elected for an- 
other vear. The final program on the club’s roster was 
held June 7, a children’s program.——Special comment 
should be made and due credit given for the assistance 
the various Wichita musicians have given in the concerts, 
programs. etc.. planned by the Red Cross. Recently the 
War Relief Fund Committee, or one vitally interested, 
circulated a paper asking for their services, and at the 
time seen by the writer no musician of prominence in 
the city had failed to sign. . 


Wilkesbarre, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
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WELL Management, FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 


Management : HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


KATHLEEN HART BIBB 


SOPRANO 


“She disclosed a voice of such freshness, purity, flexibility and 
compass that one only could wonder why she had not been heard 
here before."—New York Evening World. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1448 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD ::::: 


Violinist 
ALICE McCLUNG SKOVGAARD 
Pianist 


MARIE KERN-MULLEN 
° ontralto 


New York City 


SOFIA STEPHALI 
Soprano 


Fifth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR, COACH AND 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Wagner Festival, Bayreuth: 
etropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 














Formerly accompanist for Mmes. 
Schumann-Heink and Alma Gluck. 


Coaching in all languages, for songs, 
opera and oratorio, 


New York Studio: 
310 West o7th St. New York 
Phone: Riverside 7830. 
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SOPRANO 


“Fine musicianship and keen 
’ artistic instinct promises a 
splendid success.” 
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was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triamph’”’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
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of representative in your city. 
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MAX LIEBLING 352: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANC INSTRUCTION 
Addrees: 838 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Cirele, N.Y. CITY 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice . . Lake Beulah, Wisconsin 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Management: Emil Reich, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 














Management: PAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall - New York 
WITHERSPOON Xstescnon 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
148 VWest 72nd Street - - New York 
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STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
Phone, Murray Hill arto 
Booking Season 1918-19 
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Im America Entire Season 1918-19 
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Hermann KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 








Co-Editor,* Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
lranslator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 
in English,” 





40 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., London 

















“The School of Experience” 


will remain open all summer 


Every branch of Dramatic and Operatic Training, 
fitting pupils for public appearances. 


Milton Aborn 
137-139 West 38th Streets New York 
“The Aborn Miniature” 
Telephone: Greeley 909 


OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 

Mr. Saenger will teach in New York until June 2and and at the 
Chicago Musical College, June a4th to July a8th (five weeks). 
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An Ysaye Tribute 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 30, 1918. 





The Editor, Musical Courier: 

To those critics who have interpreted the action of Eugen Ysaye 
in assuming the conductorship of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
as an acknowledgment by the master that he had passed the acme 
of his glory as a virtuoso, the events of recent weeks have brought 
a wonderful disillusionment. Far from losing his “supreme sway 
on the violin, Ysaye has demonstrated that he is not only the 
transcendent master of the bow but that he has in unrivaled 
degree that rarer power to play upon the heatrstrings of all music 
loving people and to multiply his own interpretative efficiency by 
the coefficient of the number of instruments in a complete orchestra 
plus the number of vocalists in a great cosmopolitan chorus. 
member of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was recently heard 
to say: “I feel as though never before his coming had if really 
heard music. And all the other men feel the same. 

The towering interpretative violinist of the age, the majesty, 
oetry and grestheartedness of his violin playing made many know, 
vefore his first orchestral concert here, what would be the vital, 
tender and noble quality of his conductorship. For, whether the 
interpreter plays directly upon a single instrument or indirectly 

upon many instruments, the main essential—the player—remains un- 
altered. And Ysaye is in the zenith of his powers. The two pairs 
of Symphony concerts, the six May Festival concerts, the Ensemble 
concert for the benefit of the Red Cross, as well as his solo playing, 
revealed more than the expected vigor, fire and eloquence. fe who 
has ears to hear and a heart to feel music, can but stand in. awe 
before a musician whose virility, taste and imagination give life 
and distinction even to the less inspired compositions, and whose 
sympathetic understanding enables him with loving devotion to 
bring to light the impressive musical and human content of master 
works, drawing them close to the listener by raising him into com- 
munion with the composition. 

Such sovereign power of developing and exalting the eopresistive 
potentialities aon audience is possessed by few and those few dwell 
on sublime heights, the loftiest attainable by an interpretative artist. 
The passionately flaming ardor with which our national anthem is 
outstretched as if in consecration, turns from the men of the 
orchestra to the vast audience with the gently compelling words, 
rendered when, suffused with inspired energy, Ysaye, with arms 


oa 


“Please sing with us,” 


is an experience never to be forgotten by 
musician or patriot, (Signed) 


Mary VENABLE. 


Elsie Baker’s Patriotic Suggestion 


226 West Ninety-seventh Street, } 
New York, June 5, 1918. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

A great and wonderful privilege has been given the pepe of 
this country for the small amount of one penny a week, and I would 
like to make a suggestion to the readers of your newspaper to do 
everything in their power to urge the carrying out of a request 
made by the National Aid Society, 

Have you heard what the vegueet is? We, the people of the 
United States, are asked to show proof of our loyalty to our 
Government by donating one penny a week to patriotic work of 
some sort, We are asked to pledge this small amount as a psycho- 
logical influence to make every American feel that he, individually, 
is helping his Government to win the war. If every one in America 
fosters the Penny-A-Week movement, fifty-two million dollars a 
year can be realized. 

The announcement made by the Society reads: “The penny itself 
is small, but in the aggregate it will form a tremendous patriotic 
sum and will weld together the old and young, rich and poor 
invalids as well as the strongest men, and all will be made to fee 
that they are a part of the great organization to ‘Stand by America’.” 

We are not told to cane the penny to any one society. We are 
simply asked to pledge ourselves to that weekly amount to any 
patriotic work. It — be well for the society to make a suggestion 
for a sort of central receiving station where the neonate could 
sent. Why not establish units, with captains who would be responsible 
to a chief? Make a rule that an individual can send as much or 
as many times as he wishes, providing the coin is only a penny. 
Have as a slogan “Pay a Penny for Patriotism,” and get volunteers 
to offer their services as captains. Establish units among actors, 
stenographers, teachers, etc., etc. These are only suggestions in 
which personally I will be glad to co-operate. 

I think the National oe Aid Society has made a wonderful 
suggestion, and now is the time for every patriotic man, woman 
and child to show what they can do for Uncle Sam with a penny! 
Ver as yours, 
(Signed) Lsiz BAKER. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
Rudolph Ganz 


“Two Capriccios,” No. 1, for left hand alone; No, 2, for 
right hand alone. These make pleasing studies for stu- 
dents, and they will amuse an audience for a moment or 
two, as the onlookers are always ready to see brief exhibi- 
tions of something unusual. The capriccios are- musical 
enough. Rudolph Ganz could hardly write music that had 
no artistic merit, but he knows well enough that a one 
armed pianist would find it difficult to make interesting a 
recital of one hand compositions by himself or any other 
composer. 


Harry Rowe Shelley 


Valse Americaine, with the title of “Mélodie d'Amour,” 
and classified as piano music for the drawing room. There 
is no reason why this love melody should not be used as 
dance music, as it has more of the strong rhythm of a stage 
waltz than the poetry of a sentimental love song. It is 
easy to play and fairly popular in style. 


Pietro Alessandro Yon 


Five tone pictures for piano: “Moonbeams,” “Dance at 
Twilight,” “Mountain Slopes,” “Alpine Nocturne,” “Rain.” 
The last work is a staccato study in which the two hands 
are more or less interlocked to play repeated notes in a 
way that makes this uncommon study particularly interest- 
ing technically as well as musically. “Moonbeams” is a 
romance, and the other numbers all have characteristics 
which place these compositions in a class above the average 
short piano piece. They also have the touch of a tem- 
perament that is quite different from the German and 
Polish which are familiar enough to all pianists. 


Walter Henry Rothwell 


Two songs, “Midsummer Night,” “You Bloom Like the 
Rambler Rose,” under the comprehensive title of “Mid- 
summer Fancies.” They are original in harmony and be- 
long in the art song class which only artists can success- 
fully interpret. It is natural that as advanced a musician 
as Walter Henry Rothwell should express himself in rich 
and modern harmonies, complicated and unsual rhythms, 
and that his music should be more or less difficult to per- 
form. Properly sung and played, however, these two art 
songs ought to please the public at once. 


Enrique Soro 


Three piano pieces, “Danza d’Amore,” “Berceuse,” 
“Caprice,” all moderately simple, easy to play by a good 
amateur, and readily understood by the public. Those who 
like the animated and rhythmical music of the so called 
“Latin” composers will find this music of Enrique Soro 
much to their taste. It sounds well on the piano and it is 
evidently the product of a composer who is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the resources of the keyboard. 


Mana Zucca 


“Le Petit Papillon,” song for soprano and piano, light 
in touch, quaint in style, after the manner of French chan- 
sons of the eighteenth century, melodious, vocal, and with 


an interesting piano accompaniment in which some tune- 


ful counterpoint and more modern harmonies are pleas- 
antly introduced. 
May Hartmann 

“Somewhere in France,” a martial, bold, and rousing 
song, with a rhythm and a tune that linger in the memory. 
It reaches a dramatic climax at the end which gives the 
singer a fine opportunity. Frances Alda sings it with great 
success. 


JOSEPH W. STERN & CO. 


Thomas J. Hewitt 


“My Thoughts.” ’ A straightforward, simple little melody 
which gives promise of unusual popularity. The tune is 
very catchy, the whole form of the song reminding one— 
though with no suggestion of plagiarism—of that tremen- 
dous hit of former years, Liza Lehmann’s “Violets.” 

“If You Were the Op’ning Rose” and “Robin on the 


Apple Tree.” Two examples of the English ballad at its 
best. Attractive melodies, understandingly and effectively 
written for the voice. The former is broad in its effects, 
while the latter is a bright, dainty song in 2/4, with . well 
made climax and chance for vocal display. 


J. Rosamond Johnson 


“Li'l Gal.” The words are by Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
the negro poet, and have been fitted with a crooning, color- 
ful tune which sets them off to great advantage. This class 
of song was very popular several years ago, and such a 
number as this should revive the interest in them. Both 
words and music are good enough to make this number 
perfectly appropriate for use in a recital of serious songs. 


JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Axel Raoul Wachtmeister. 


“The Taj Mahal,” trio for women’s voices with bari- 
tone solo, is a splendidly effective work for this unusual 
combination. Annie Elizabeth Cheney’s poem is redolent 
with the atmosphere of the East and Count Wachtmeister 
has succeeded very happily in providing the measures with 
an effective musical dress. The vocal score is provided 
with a piano accompaniment but an arrangement for string 
quartet, flute, and harp can be secured from the publish- 
ers which would add materially to the color effect. It is 
a work heartily to be recommended to women’s choruses 
as something of unusual value, 
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THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 
ments secur 
Summer course for teachers, artists and students at her Metropol- 
itan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, N, Y. Phone 6221 Bryant 
Write for particulars 
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for out-of-town students 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 1% tt oF New roar 


Frank Damrosch, Directer 
Provides Comprehensive Musical Education in All Branches. Endowed. 
ADDRESS: SECRETARY - 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


WIGTOR HARRIS c:" 


140 West s7th Street 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Ar* 
Summer Session, June 24 to July 27 Catalog mailed free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett : Adolf Weidig, 
KIMBALL HALL, CHIcaco, ILL, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

Instruction in all branches of music from first advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGU 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PEK QUARTER 

SPECIAL RATES, 1 TO SEPTEMBER 1: 











ind Associate Directors 





Free 
concerts, 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 








WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 





Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The M ost Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 

quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Mus ig fetta bre 


$40 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODRUFF PLACE 

















WEE 


} 
: Ss 1425 Broadway, New York 


E Met. Opera House Building 





Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. ¥.; Geo. Dixon, 
Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood- 
good, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
Berri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

SpeciAL Operatic TratninG (INcLupiING Action). 





re Osborne Reed 


Cla 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF mUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 

509 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

Concert-Clarinettist. 


CH. LAGOURGUE “<>s5-°ciern 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Send for particulars. 
THE CHAUTAN UA AND LYCEUM 
OACHIN SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 
Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
61¢@ Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





Conductor, Composer, 





THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, 
Hermann O. C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 


Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 


Office, 208 Vickers Building, 6523 


Euclid Avenue. 


Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 
PIANO 


GRANBERRY scioor 


Term for PIANISTS, 
Summer 


TEACHERS, 
ACCOMPANISTS 
The Faelten System, Carnegie Hall. New York 


Director's 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo, You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, of oe 
thy, perfection 
fifths, Stopped fifths, “nid, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Alien Hinckley, John Thomp- 
son and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, Presidew 











MUSIC. estantisnen 

CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
Half a Century in the Frort Rank of American Music Scheels 
Uusurpassed in Faculty and Equipment. All Departments 
Open Throughout the Summer 


Elocution—MUSIC— Languages 


Also Special Summer Course in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Location and surroundings ideal for summer study 
For Catalogue and Circular Address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, HighlandjAvenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 


CING INNATI CONSE RVATORY of 


867 











responsive to bow- pe 4 
from real 

fortissimo. If you do ont 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — “A n Artist's 
Touch"’—-which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists who use REIN- 
DAHL VIOLINS, 








Ib 
~Keindabl Stred Nodel, $250 — 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts ope 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Mezone Drive. B. FD.. No.3 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


SUMMER SESSION, June 17th to July 26tk 
The Courses open to students during the session are VOCAL MUSIC, 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, HARMONY, ORGAN 


33rd Season, October Ist, 1918 Send for circulare and catalogee 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Deen 


























MUSICAL COURIER 

















ISTEINWAY || flason& Hanlin 
PIAN OS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIANOS 99 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
| Ditmars Avenue and _é Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Wareveomn Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London BO STON 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


N 13 Fifth A 
STEINWAY & SONS ew York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


























eee SS La orm soem 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 


Kane SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; && 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 


or forty years the Sohmer family 


have been making Sohmer pianos. is known throughout America and Europe for its 


dee, emt ait Dlg | | sa una «Fam end te dec on 
its accomplishment is evidenced by encetonce as a Pinger Piano. 


the fact that: THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. Factory and General Offices: 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 


























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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